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The kings of candy 


Once, Boston could lay claim to being candy capital of America. 
Today a few survivors carry the sugar-dusted torch. 


BY STEVE ALMOND 


ORTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, when Bob Stengal took 
over the Boston territory as a shortening salesman for 
the Durkee food company, candy was king. Near the old 
Coast Guard station, off Atlantic Avenue, four companies 
— Royal, Cole, Haviland, and Liberty — pumped the 
smell of chocolate over the North End. Across the river, if 
Cambridge, candy dominated the landscape. 
“You could start at one end of Main Street 
and work your way down,” recalls the 
71-year-old Stengal, a trim man with 
neatly cropped white hair and a rabbity 
face. “It was all candy back then.” 
In those days, Main Street was con- 
fectioners’ row. The names trip wistfully 
off Stengal’s tongue: James O. Welch (Ju- 
nior Mints, Sugar Daddies), Jack Smiley (hard candy), 
the Dagget Chocolate Company, Fox Cross 
(Charleston Chew), C.A. Briggs (candy cough drops). 
Farther west, on Mass Ave, lay the New England Con- 


fectionery Company (Necco), the region’s oldest sweets 
manufacturer. To the east, in Charlestown, was the 
boxed-chocolate giant Schrafft’s. 

In 1970, Stengal became general manager of Squirrel 
Brand, whose leading product, a vanilla nut chew known 
as the Nut Zipper, was first introduced in 1888. Up until 
last year, he worked in the company’s four-story brick 
factory on Boardman Street, just off Main. “We made 
one Of the best taffies in the industry,” Stengal says. “It 
chewed beautifully. A good taffy should be soft enough to 
pull without snapping. Why, you could pull ours forever.” 

Over the years, Stengal saw his neighbors disappear 

See CANDY, page 22 
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Is Grossman 
our next 
governor? 


The former DNC bigwig has 
been crisscrossing the state to 
meet political activists. Some 
say he’s laying the groundwork 
for a gubernatorial run. 


BY SETH GITELL 


HO IS STEVE Grossman?” 

The scene is Capitol Hill; the speaker is 
an interviewer approaching people on the 
street. “Never heard of him,” says one man. 
“Shouldn’t I know him?” responds another. 
“Name sounds familiar,” says a third. “Sounds 
like a property developer.” 

It’s the opening sequence of a video produced 
by the Democratic National Committee (DNC) 
as a joke when 
Grossman re- 
signed as head 
of the party last 
year. What was 
intended as a 
laugh, however, 
might become 
reality next year 
if Grossman, a 
long-time party 
activist and 
fundraiser who 
heads the 
Somerville print- STEVE GROSSMAN: 
ing and graphic- the insider as outsider. 
design business 
MassEnvelopePlus, decides to run for governor 
of Massachusetts in 2002. Surely one of his 
biggest barriers to the office will be name 
recognition. Although he’s well known among 
Democratic activists and insiders, most voters 
will ask the same question as the nameless man 
in the DNC video: who is Steve Grossman? 

Grossman has said he’s considered running 
for governor since stepping down from the 
DNC post but won’t make a decision until after 
the November elections. His wife, however, is 
more direct. “After years of working for other 
people and not asking for anything back,” Bar- 
bara Grossman says, “he would like the oppor- 
tunity to be a political player himself and move 
this state forward into the 21st century.” 

In recent months, Grossman has met with 
political activists in Fall River and New Bed- 
ford, visited North Adams and Chicopee in 
the western part of the state, and trekked to 
Lawrence and Lowell in the north. The 
Boston Globe reported that when William 
Bulger bumped into Grossman at the Four 
Seasons last week, the former Senate presi- 
dent greeted Grossman as “Governor.” 
Grossman attended political events on suc- 
cessive nights two weeks ago — first a young 
Democrats’ event in support of Al Gore and 
then a Latino rally in Cambridge against 
George W. Bush. Grossman, the only 
prospective gubernatorial candidate to attend 
the Latino rally, schmoozed with community 
activists from Jamaica Plain, Cambridge, and 
Chelsea. Says State Represefitative Jarrett 
Barrios, who organized the rally: “Steve 
Grossman seems to be everywhere.” 


See GROSSMAN, page 16 
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“It is possible to say that you have not lived a fully actualized life unless you have eaten a Clark Bar straight off the assembly line. . . . A fresh bar is softer, 
more supple, than a store-bought bar. The peanut butter is more redolent. The chocolate melts the moment it hits your tongue.” 
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Phenix 


Founded in 1966 


— Steve Almond, News and Features, page 22 


news and features 


DON’T QUOTE ME: Artistic offense by DanKennedy................ 14 
A long-time employee of Daddy's Junky Music in New Hampshire recently published a 

violent fictional story set in the workplace. After refusing to undergo a psychological 

evaluation, he was fired. Was it fair? 


TALKING POLITICS: The inside track by SethGitel............... 16 
Critics call potential gubematorial candidate Steve Grossman a Democratic Steve Forbes, 
but the former DNC head has a record of achievement and a commitment to grassroots politics. 


Roxbury rehab py LauraA. Siegel ..... 2.0.0 c ccc en ees 18 
A Roxbury partnership between police, courts, and community activists aims to move 
prostitutes off the streets and into a new treatment program. 


Capital dissent by. Ben Geman........0..0 0... leveeees 20 
The American movement against rampant global capitalism made itself known last 
year in Seattle. Activists hope to keep that momentum going next month in Washington, DC. 


How sweet it was © by Steve Aimond....................... CE eae 22 
Every day, thousands of fresh Clark bars roll off a production line in Cambridge. The 

factory, dense with the aroma of chocolate, is one of the last vestiges of a once-mighty 

local industry. 











ETE GERRY TRS a ar 4 URBAN BUY by Leslie Robage................. 10 
State leaders have abandoned urban public-transit The brooch makes a fashion comeback. We find the 
users in favor of suburban commuters. affordable ones. 
se fee sok capes osc ae ives eos oe 4 MOON SIGNS astrology by Symboline Dai......... 10. 
Free like Whitey, and more. 
: OUT THERE by Kris Frieswick.................. 11 

PHOENIX FLASHBACKS........................ 6 Help! I’ve fallen into the wrong demographic! 
Presidential politics goes pop, Elvis Costello gets happy, 
MIT builds a bomb, and other odds and ends from the THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil/Adams.......... 12 
Phoenix's past. Plus, David Sipress’s “Reality Check.” 
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Ce ee rr nr 30 


Pat Buchanan’s Holocaust revisionism, Chariton 

Heston’s controversial visit to Brandeis, and the mayor's 
report card. Plus, five overdue apologies. 
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8 days a week 

In “State of the Art,” Peg Aloi digs the diversity of the BF/VF’s 
first Filmmakers’ Open Studios; in “Next Weekend,” Marcia B. 
Siegel talks with Boris Eifman about the Eifman Ballet's 
upcoming visit to town; Edward Weston is in context at the 
MFA; despite the recent disasters in their native country, the 
National Song and Dance Company of Mozambique will.carry 
on at Sanders Theatre; music-industry legend Ahmet Ertegun 
kicks off the NEMO Music Showcase and Conference; Anton 
Schwartz comes to the Regattabar; the Paradise closes (and 
its shows move to other venues); and Bad Religion open for 
Blink-182. 


Dining: Stephen Heuser delivers the dish on a bargain South 
End bistro in “Dining Out” and braves a full Irish breakfast in 
“On the Cheap”; in “Noshing,” Jumana Farouky bites into a 
bright green Sno Ball; and in “Uncorked,” David Marglin 
explains how (and why) to buy wine in bulk. Plus, our unbiased 
guide to more than 200 local restaurants. 
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Papas Fritas: the local popsters 
break through with their best 
album, page 15 


The Boston-based trio have been 
pegged as indie rockers, but their 
new CD shows that they'd rather 
be Fleetwood Mac than Sebadoh. 
Jonathan Perry talks with the band. 





Also: Michael Endelman follows the Miracle Orchestra and Fat 
Mama and finds out there’s mote to the jam-band scene than 
the Grateful Dead — or Phish; Lloyd Schwartz gets turned on 
by Elliott Carter's first opera, What Next?; Christopher Millis 
finds both pleasure and frustration in Cornelia Parker's 
conceptual art; Carolyn Clay admires the daring of Diana Son’s 
Stop Kiss, Peter Keough gets a kick out of the new Julia 
Roberts vehicle, Erin Brokovich, and David Valdes Greenwood 
likes the ideas, if not the storytelling, of E.L. Doctorow’s latest 
novel. 





next week 
In News and Features, how the Web is tuming an act of 


selflessness into a tribute to greed. In Arts, an interview 
with No Doubt’s Gwen Stefani. 
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| EDITORIAL 


Urban users of public transit have been taken for a ride 


Service delays 


HEN THE CENTRAL 

Artery/Tunnel Project was ap- 

proved a decade ago, it was on 
the condition that public transportation in 
the city be improved. That way more peo- 
ple would be enticed into leaving their 
cars at home — thus keeping the new 
Central Artery free from gridlock. Having 
more people take the T would also mean 
less automotive pollution in 
the city. 

It hasn’t happened. State 
leaders have abandoned urban 
riders in favor of suburban 
commuters. To date, few of 
the improvements for the city 
agreed to by the state’s trans- 
portation agencies have been 
completed. Most of the park- 
and-ride lots and commuter- 
rail improvements slated for 
the suburbs, however, have been completed 
or are well under way. 

Last week, Mindy S. Lubber, the acting 
regional administrator for the US Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, sent a letter 
to federal and state transportation officials 
demanding that they follow through on the 
10-year-old mandate to improve public 
transportation in the city of Boston. 

Lubber notes that the T “has expanded 
the commuter-rail network substantially,” 

_ and that expectations about increasing the 
| numbers of suburban commuters have 
| been “exceeded.” But, she goes on, “It is 


ILLUSTRATION BY TONY MILLIONAIRE 


LETTERS 


We welcome responses from our readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) if 
possible, and must include the writer’s 
name, address, and a telephone number 
where he or she can bé reached during 
business hours for verification. The writer’s 
name and position or town will be pub- 
lished, but these may be withheld for good 
reason. 

Letters may be mailed to the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, MA 
02215; faxed to (617) 859-8201; or 
e-mailed to letters@phx.com or to staff writ- 
ers’ e-mail addresses (e-mailed letters must 
include a telephone number for verification 
and a hometown). All letters are subject to 
editing for considerations of space, fairness, 
and clarity. 


FREEBIE-JEEBIES 
Free at last, free at last, thank Lord 
| Almighty, it’s free at last! I grew up in Prov- 
idence, and when I moved back to the area I 
got stopped twice almost walking off with a 
Boston Phoenix. I'd never paid for a 
Phoenix, and it surprised me that I had to. I 
love the Phoenix — the writing, the listings, 
the classifieds, the opinions. It’s one of 
Boston’s gems. And you can bet I’ll be read- 
ing it religiously. 
Thanks for this bold and laudable move. 
Props to you. 
Adam Olenn 
Boston 


In his “Letter from the Publisher” in the 
| March 3 issue of the Boston Phoenix, 
Stephen Mindich says: “We anticipate the 
pleasant surprise that our former paying 
readers (to whom we are ever grateful for 
| their years of support) will have in reading 
the free Phoenix every week.” After buying 


| the Phoenix weekly for 20 years, I certainly 


received a “surprise” Thursday morning, 
but it was hardly “pleasant” — I found that 
the newspaper was no Jonger available at 


especially unfortunate that many of these 
transit-project delays involve the projects 
that serve the Boston urban core, which 
disproportionately impacts disadvantaged 
communities.” 

Indeed. Just last Friday, an eclectic 
coalition of environmental and civil- 
rights activists filed a complaint with 
the US Department of Transportation 

charging that the MBTA is 
out of compliance with the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
And the coalition publicly 
accused the T of engaging 
in “transit racism” against 
communities of color in 
Boston. It’s impossible to 
calculate the damage done 
by the MBTA’s delays in 
replacing the Orange Line 
along Washington Street 
(see “Last Stand on Washington 
Street,” News and Features, March 3). 
Roxbury residents have long complained 
about the pollution brought to their 
neighborhood by diesel buses. They 
note that the Orange Line used to get 
riders from Roxbury to downtown 
Boston in eight minutes, but that today 
they have only the slow and overcrowd- 
ed 49 bus. And then there’s the damage 
that isn’t as readily apparent: Roxbury’s 
inaccessibility keeps nonresidents and 
potential new residents away. This adds 
up to a less vibrant neighborhood and a 


NICE DEAL if you can get it: readers 
cheer the price, jeer the availability. 


any of the retailers in my area (or, indeed, 


- in any area outside the narrow confines of 


Route 128). Is this how Mr. Mindich 
shows that he is “grateful” for the “years of 
support”? 

And it would have been appreciated if 
you had shown your suburban readers 
some respect and let us know that this was 
going to happen; instead, many of us 
wasted time Thursday morning going 
from store to store in a futile effort to find 
your paper. 

It’s unfortunate that you’ve chosen to 
abandon your suburban readers; I’d still buy 
the Phoenix if it were available locally, but 
you’re not even giving us that option. In- 
stead, you’ve just tossed us aside. 

Paul Cerqua 
Chelmsford 


« Editor’s note: In making the change to free 
circulation, we’ve rejiggered our distribution 
patterns. We recognize that this has made it 
difficult for some long-time readers to find 
the paper. Over the coming weeks and 
months, we'll be evaluating our free distribu- 
tion plan and making adjustments according- 
ly. In the meantime, try reading the paper on 
our Web site, www.bostonphoenix.com. _ 


loss of business for local storeowners. 

The list goes on: the debut date of a 
modernized Blue Line has been pushed 
back from 1998 to 2008, shortchanging 
Revere and East Boston commuters and 
Logan-bound passengers. Public trans- 
portation was to have been restored to the 
Arborway by 1997. But it’s unclear when 
— if at all — Jamaica Plain will see the re- 
turn of the Green Line along Centre 
Street. And 400 new buses were supposed 
to have been added to the MBTA’s fleet by 
the end of 1992. 

It’s shocking that none of these projects 
have been completed — and that public 
officials have silently stood by as the 
state’s transportation agencies have ig- 
nored their responsibilities to urban com- 
muters. To use a phrase that’s been 
bandied about quite a bit in reference to 
Boston’s development boom, “world-class 
cities” don’t succeed with second-class 
public transportation — which is what we 
have now. The Big Dig offered the vision 
of a community that would be knit back 
together after being ripped in half by a 
freeway. We’re going to get our under- 
ground highway, but to see our city truly 
woven together we’ll need massive im- 
provements from the MBTA in the form of 
the service upgrades that were promised 
10 years ago. = 


What do you think? Send an e-mail to 
letters@phx.com. 


Having read your article deploring the 
Directors Guild of America’s decision to re- 
name its annual D.W. Griffith award [“Film 
Culture,” Arts, February 25], I must dis- 
agree with your position. Of course I ac- 
knowledge the greatness of Griffith’s tech- 
nical contributions to the cinematic art, but 
one must never forget the devastating social 
repercussions of his work. As the seminal 
American film, The Birth of a Nation in- 
spired racism in the hearts of millions of 
Americans. You contrast that film with Bro- 
ken Blossoms and Intolerance, but I could 
cite many other Griffith films, like His Trust 
and His Trust Fulfilled, that perpetuate 
black stereotypes. One fact remains un- 
equivocally true: Griffith was, unbeknownst 
even to himself, a racist. So were most 
Americans, so I do not blame the racism of 
The Birth of a 
Nation on Grif- 
fith, but on 
American soci- 
ety as a whole. 
I commend the 
DGA’s decision 
to rename the 
Griffith Award, 
not out of po- 
litical correct- 
ness, but be- 
cause I hope 
this change sig- 
nals a transfor- 
mation in the 
way people 

, view cinematic 
history in America. The cinema has been 
the great art form of the 20th century. But it 
has also been a medium for spreading 
stereotypes and injustices. In this new cen- 
tury, we must take full advantage of the op- 
portunity to dispel stereotypes. 

Leigh-Michil George ° 
Boston. 


MAN OF HIS TIME: 
Griffith was a racist, but 
So was everyone else. 
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The Boston Phoenix has been cov- 
ering the trends and events that shape 
our times since 1966. The following 
selections, culled from our back files, 
were compiled by Mike Miliard. 


Pop goes the presidency 
years ago: 
March 17, 1995 
Robert David Sullivan came up 
with some ways to add spice to a 


- dreary presidential-primary season. 


Among them: coverage of the races 
in Entertainment Weekly magazine. 

“There are . . . advantages to hav- 
ing entertainment reporters switch 
over to presidential politics. Pop- 
culture mavens possess incredible 
memories (they can recite whole 
episodes of The Brady Bunch); if 
they applied that skill to politics, 
they could spot every flip-flopped 
position and every instance of pla- 
giarism as soon as it came out of a 
candidate’s mouth. Entertainment 
magazines also love stories about 
underdogs and comebacks. . . . But 
there’s an even better reason for 
making Entertainment Weekly the 
publication of record for the 1996 
campaign: if we can take the presi- 
dency as seriously as we take the 
Oscars, we’ll be the best-informed 
electorate in history.” 


SINEAD O’CONNOR says what 
she feels. 





Pogue mahone 
1 years ago: 
March 16, 1990 

Ted Drozdowski profiled Irish 
rebel Sinéad O’Connor after the re- 
lease of her second album. 

“The lion and the cobra are im- 
ages of pride and defiance, and 
O’Connor sought to cloak herself in 
that aura when she began touring 
the States in 1988. At a press con- 
ference in Boston, where she played 
three glorious shows to adoring full 
houses, she acted the shaven-headed 
punk, avowing her staunch support 
of IRA violence just days after the 
highly publicized mob killing of two 
British cops, and bad-mouthing the 
record industry’s hype machine even 
as its wheels were turning on her 


behalf.” 


Three sheets to the wind 
1 years ago: 
March 19, 1985 

Carolyn Clay reviewed Eric Bo- 
gosian’s one-man show Drinking in 
America. 

“Though Drinking in America is 
ostensibly dedicated to ‘decadence, 
inebriation and the struggle to main- 
tain a “high,” ’ Bogosian seemed to 
stride onto the elevator of the 
human condition at ground level and 
push the ‘down’ button. His wild de- 
scents, rendered exhilarating by 
their energy and rampaging humor, 
were nonetheless precise and ruth- 
less; the duplication of dialogue, 


body language, even degree of de- 
rangement was uncanny. Yet Bo- 
gosian is no Rich Little of the bus- 
station men’s room; agile as his im- 
pressions are, he seems to inhabit 
rather than parody his characters’ 


frenzies, assuming and flinging away 


personas the way most quick-change 
artists do costumes.” 


20° years ago: 
March 18, 1980 
Kit Rachlis reviewed Get Happy!!, 


the new release from “pop’s master 
gamesman,” Elvis Costello. 
“Titles, in many cases the only 


ELVIS COSTELLO: lexicon 
devil. 





clues to the songs, are loaded with 
ulterior references: ‘Love for Ten- 
der’ (Presley) or ‘Man Called Uncle’ 
(60s TV). It’s the vocabulary of 
eternal puns arid extended 
metaphors: ‘High Fidelity’ is — you 
guessed it — about faithfulness; 
‘Motel Matches’ are not what you 
use to light cigarettes, but on-the- 
road love affairs (‘I struck 

lucky .. .’). Putting together thé 
lyrics is like working an acrostic. . . . 
Clearly, a rocker who choreographs 
with words so imaginatively has faith 
in language’s ability to describe ade- 
quately an upside-down modern 
world; has faith in a language -that 
can both glorify and cut it down to 
size.” 


Don’t try this at home 
2 years ago: 
March 18, 1975 
With growing uneasiness about 

increasing amounts of plutonium in 
America, Dianne Dumanoski docu- 
mented a case in which the TV show 
Nova, to show how easy it would be; 
enlisted an MIT undergrad to — 
a nuclear bomb. 

“This design is the work of an un- 
dergraduate chemistry major with no 


reality check 


MAKE your own! 


background whatsoever in nuclear 
physics or engineering. Because of 
TV production pressures, [he was 
given] only five weeks to come up 
with his plans. Given more time, the 
creator is confident he could have 
worked up a different model that 
would have been not only easier to 
build, but more powerful. . . . Ten 
thousand dollars, one year, and a 
six-room apartment like his own, he 
says, are all a dedicated bomb-maker 
would need ‘to get by.” With - 
$30,000, he thinks it would be a 
cinch.” 


Up the Academy 
30 years ago: 
March 18, 1970 

Deac Rossell gave a rundown of 
the Boston After Dark Academy 
Award Poll. 

“Midnight Cowboy, of course, 
walked away as Best Pic, with Z a 
distant second. Hello Dolly! got the 


least response in this category. Best 
Director’ goes to John Schlesinger, 


- and Best Actor to Dustin Hoffman 


— two more votes, in other words, 
for Midnight Cowboy. . . . A real 
upset! Hands down, Jack Nicholson 
(Easy Rider) is the Best Supporting 
Actor with B.A.D. readers. . 

“Come Sunday Morning’ (Sterile 
Cuckoo) and ‘Jean’ (The Prime of 
Miss Jean Brodie) tied for second in 
the Best Song sweepstakes, behind 
Burt Bacharach’s ‘Raindrops Keep 
Falling on My Head’ (Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid). This should 
be his year, anyway.” 


Where are they now? 

Robert David Sullivan is.a con- 
tributing writer for the Boston 
Phoenix. Ted Drozdowski is a con- 
tributing writer for the Boston 
Phoenix. Carolyn Clay is theater edi- 
tor of the Boston Phoenix. Kit Rach- 
lis is an editor for the L.A. Times 
Magazine. 
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TALK 


Remembering political atrocities 


In South Africa, one listened to murderers ask 
forgiveness for their crimes. In Guatemala, 
another saw the hidden graves of children. Some 
have crossed continents to study how horror 
becomes history. Some have risen — despite 
poverty and discrimination — to positions of 
power. 

Now these remarkable women from around the 
world are coming together in a Radcliffe 
symposium, “Political Memory and the Politics of 
Memory,” to discuss how countries can emerge 
from the aftermath of crisis and create a common 
history — a history that can become a springboard 
for the future. 

Pumla Gobodo- Madikizela was the only woman 
on the Human Rights Violations Committee of 
South Africa’s Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission (TRC), which was created to help 
heal the painful memories of apartheid. Now a 
Radcliffe scholar, she’ll be speaking next Tuesday, 
March 21. The following morning, six other 
women will gather for the symposium — including 
Sheila Sisulu, South Africa’s ambassador to the US. 

“If memory is going to serve us, it has to teach us 
lessons for active living,” says one of the speakers, 
South African writer Sindiwe Magona, who lifted 


herself out of poverty after raising three children alone 


on a maid’s salary. The most important lesson: “We 
cannot help being involved if we’re going to label 


ourselves human beings.” 

These issues are at “the center of history,” explains 
architect Rachel Rappaport, another speaker, who has 
studied the way Germans have dealt with the past in 
choosing to preserve or destroy certain buildings. 
Remembering history is very political: “It has to do 
with who is in power,” she says. “Who has a voice. 
Who will be believed.” As an example closer to home, 


she offers the recent re-examination of Native 
American history. 

Victoria Sanford, who is also attending the 
symposium, has studied the massacre of hundreds 
of thousands of Guatemalans in the early 1980s. 
She sees common motives among those who study 
the horrors in Guatemala, South Africa, and 
Germany — and those who testify to them. 
“Survivors come forward to tell the stories of the 
horrors they suffered, even if it’s painful, because 
they don’t just want truth,” she says. “They want 
justice.” 

Other speakers include Margaret Burnham, who 
worked as a consultant to the TRC and is now a 
founding partner of the first Boston law firm 
headed by black women, and Valerie Yoshimura, 
who curates photographic and artifactual 
exhibitions tracing the history of Japanese- 
Americans. 

The Rama Mehta Lecture and the symposium are 
free and open to the public. Pumla Gobodo- 

Madikizela’s lecture will take place at 8 p.m. on March 
21 at the Agassiz Theatre in Radcliffe Yard, in 
Cambridge. The symposium. will take place at 9:30 a.m. 
on March 22 in the Cronkhite Graduate Center at 6-Ash 
Street, in Cambridge. It will be preceded by a 
continental breakfast at 9 a.m. 

— Laura A. Siegel 


Am onth with The presidential-primary frenzy and the Big Dig disaster have overshadowed activities at City Hall 


Meninc 


lately. But Menino has stayed busy — with mixed results. 


Executive decision A= The mayor, if you didn’t know it already, 


“= Menino issues a long-promised believes in this affordable-housing stuff. 


executive order on affordable 
housing — and it’s stronger than 
what he originally committed to. 


Labor pain 


D Not much spin here — thercity simply says 
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WHAT WERE THEY 
THINKING? No, the 
headline on the left is 
not from the Bob Jones 
| University Daily 
Hatemonger; it’s from 
the early edition of 
Monday’s Boston 
Globe. Later editions 
(right) expunged the 
offensive language. An 
editor’s note in 
Tuesday’s Globe 
acknowledged that the 
first headline was 
“poorly composed” and 
“should not have run as 
written.” No kidding. 


Tight security for NRA chief 


The clash over gun control is coming to Waltham’s 
Brandeis University. 


Actor Charlton Heston, the president of the National 


Rifle Association, has accepted an invitation from 
Bryan Rudnick, a Brandeis senior and student 
Republican activist, to speak at the 
liberal school. The college is officially 
welcoming Heston, but Rudnick says 

he is surprised by the degree — and cost 
— of the security arrangements the school is 
demanding for the March 28 speech. 

“Ever since we notified the administration, things 
have gone downhill. The administration demanded 10 
cops, two metal detectors, and a bomb-sniffing dog,” 
says Rudnick, who objects to the $6000 cost of the 
arrangements. (Other student and university groups 
have stepped up to pay for the controversial visit, he 
acknowledges.) 

Although pro-gun-control activists on campus say 
they will not stop Heston from speaking, they vow to 
get their own message across. “I expect there to be a 
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Professional workshop leaders have 
already made a fortune off men’s and 
women's contrasting styles of loving, 
speaking, working, and sneezing. But what 
| about their ways of shopping? In GenderSell 
(Simon and Schuster) author and consultant 
Judith Tingley and sales professional Lee Robert have made 
the inevitable gender-splitting contribution to the world of sales. 

The market reality, Tingley and Robert say, is that women 
now make 85 percent of America’s purchasing decisions and 
account for a quarter of the nation’s sales force. That's a 
dramatic increase from 10 years ago. But their market 
research shows that our perception of reality is stuck 
somewhere in the 50s. Customers consider cars, stereos, and 
financial services to be “male” items that should be bought 
from men. Houses should be bought from women. Women use 
computers. Men love them. Women are better at relationships 
and rapport-building. Men have a better handle on cold, hard 
facts. 

But sales folk can use all this to their advantage, according 
to Tingley. She spoke with the Phoenix from her office in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 





Q: Your book was inspired by the increasingly diverse _ 
customer base and sales force. Isn't it ironic that so many of 
your findings are pretty stereotypical? 

A: They're kind of stereotypical. But the fact of the matter is 
that when the book says women are more relationship- 
oriented than men — that came from some research. It didn’t 
come just from our heads. It came from asking people what 


Q: That means these are preconceived notions about 
salespeople and products. Can people really compensate for 
that while making a sale? 

A: You can't do this: you can’t change people's perception of 
you and influence people to do what you want them to do at 
the same time. Have you ever worked with men who think 


about you stereotypically? 


Q: Yes... 
A: Have you tried to change that about them? 


Q: Um, no. 

A: No! 'Cause it's not going to work. It's going to interfere 
with your ability to influence them, to sell them on an idea that 
you have, to get them to collaborate with you. 

If you can do it without selling your soul, it is really better to 
not try to fight their perception directly, but to try to gradually 
alter that perception with the results you produce. 


FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY TIMOTHY WALKER 









rally outside of the hall in which Charlton Heston is 
speaking,” says Mathew Helman, vice-president of the 
Brandeis University Democrats. “There will be no 
blocking of the entrance or anything of that nature. 
Just concerned demonstrators holding signs — 
completely orderly, unobtrusive.” And Alwina 
Bennett, coordinator of peer-counseling 
services at Brandeis, says there may be “a 
candlelight vigil memorializing the people who 
have been the victims of handgun violence.” 
Brandeis University spokesman Dennis 
Nealon says the school has made “standard 
security arrangements.” 

“Public safety has instituted a number of measures 
— as they do for anyone of this stature,” he says. 
“Here is a famous person, a very well-known actor, 
very outspoken on issues some would deem 
controversial.” 

Charlton Heston will speak at Brandeis University at 
8 p.m. on March 28. 

— Seth Gitell 


Mars and Venus go shopping 


Q: So youre saying that if we start out at a disadvantage, in 
terms of the way we're perceived, women should just be twice 
as good? 

A: | don’t believe there’s a shortcut to being perceived as 
competent, other than being competent. | get very mad about 
this every three or four months. It still happens to me when I’m 
doing consulting with senior male executives. But it doesn’t do 
me or them any good for me to be confrontative about it. 


Q: How do you make the sale anyway? 

A: | use what | call indirect-influence techniques. Somebody 
else might call it being manipulative, or playing the game. | 
really take what | call the “strong one-down position.” Instead of 
coming across in an aggressive way — that just raises their 
resistance — instead, | say, “Let me hear what your point of 
view is. | understand where you're coming from.” 

That might not be what | want to do, but that’s how they're 
going to accept at least some of my influence attempts. I’m 
asking for all of their objections up front. 

It's not easy. I’m sure you know that. 


Q: Aren't you just describing a situation where women are 
forced to be better at relationship- or rapport-building? 

A: Yeah, women are forced into that. Whether they have a 
natural proclivity to do that or not is sort of up for grabs. A 
tremendous amount of research says gender differences are 
not learned, but come from actual brain differences. | think that 
that may be. 

But what is also true is that anybody who is in the minority 
culture has to be better than the people in the majority at 
reading other people — at having those relationship skills. 

If you're an American tourist in France, you think they spend 
any time reading you? No. Do you spend a lot of time reading 
them? Absolutely. Man or woman. ; 

At multinational companies, women often do better than 
men as managers, when they are going over to other cultures. 
That's because they've always had to adapt; they already have 
that ability and skill. Sales is one form of influence. 
Management is another. 


Q: Are we ever going to get over our stereotypes based on 
gender? 

A: | think we are — | just think it's happening at a very, very 
slow pace. 


Q: Do you worry that by catering to the sales-techniques 


stereotypes, you might be reinforcing them? 
A: | guess | don’t look at it as catering to them. | look at it as 


adapting to what is there. 
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“In certain periods of history, Christians 
have given in to intolerance and have not been 
faithful to the great commandment of love, 
sullying in this way the face of the Church. . . . 
At times the equality of your sons and 
daughters has not been acknowledged, and 
Christians have been guilty of attitudes of 
rejection and exclusion.” 

— Pope John Paul Ii, 3/12/00 


In certain periods of 
history, New York City 
police officers have 
given in to slight 
overreaction and have 
not been faithful to the great commandment 
of justifiable force, sullying in this way the 
face of the NYPD. .. . At times the difference 
between a Gléck and a wallet has not been 
acknowledged, and officers have been guilty 
of attitudes of oops, sorry. 


In certain periods of history, television 
executives have given in to 
stupidity and have not been 
faithful to the great 
commandment of quality 
programming, sullying in 
this way the face of prime- 
time TV. . . . At times the 
intelligence of viewers has 
not been acknowledged, and NBC has been — 
guilty of shows like Veronica’s Closet. 








Im certain periods of 
history, the Celtics have 
given in to playing like a 
bunch of chubby ballerinas 
and have not been faithful 
to the great commandment 
of winning, sullying in this 
way the face of Larry 
Bird. . . . At times the 
loyalty of our fans has not 
been acknowledged, and the team has been 
guilty of displays of stunning mediocrity. 





In certain periods of history, oil producers 
have given in to price 
gouging and have not 
been faithful to the great 
commandment of 
ridiculously cheap fuel, _- 
sullying in this way the 
face of OPEC. . . . At times the right to drive 
gas-guzzling SUVs has not been 
acknowledged, and oil producers have been 
guilty of attitudes of up yours, Great Satan. 


© ceorge W. Bush 


In certain periods of history, 
Catholics have given in to 
intolerance and have not been 
faithful to the great 
commandment of love, sullying 
in this way the face of the 
Church. . . . At times the 
equality of your sons and daughters has not 
been acknowledged, and Catholics have been 
guilty of attitudes of rejection and exclusion. 
Ditto the Republicans. 





— Chris Wright 
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PINNING, THE TALE: clockwise from large brooch at left, green 
daisy with “diamond” center, $15; iridescent pink gems, $30; ’40s- 
style silver bouquet with faux rubies, $24; iridescent green, aqua, 





A touch of clasp 


Stylish ways to brooch the subject 


VER THE PAST few decades, the brooch has 

gotten a bad rep. Despite a brief comeback in 

the ’80s — remember Madonna’s outfits in 
Desperately Seeking Susan? — brooches seem like a 
relic of the days of white gloves and linen handker- 
chiefs. Maybe it’s because they’re so obvious — not 
subtle, like a bracelet can be — or maybe it’s because 
modern clothing has no use for them anymore. 

Or does it? Lately brooches have been popping up 
all over fashion runways and magazines, including the 
February issue of Harper's Bazaar, which featured 
new brooches from designers such as Chanel and 
Fred Leighton in the $10,000-and-up range. 

Not quite ready to sink that much money on a piece 
of jewelry, we recently poked around the display cases 
at Antiques on Cambridge Street (1076 Cambridge 
Street, 617-234-0001) and found a treasure chest of 
these dated beauties from the ’40s, ’50s, and early 
60s. The prices were a little less than 10 grand — 
they ranged from $10 for a simple silver flower to $60 
for a peacock (it comes with matching earrings). There 
are typical faux-gem brooches like a “diamond” sun- 
burst ($12), or a silver bouquet with red stones that — 
dates back to the ’40s ($24). And if you want to relive 
the bad old days, you can even go for the absurd: a 
gold sailboat ($33) with faux pearls and diamonds on 


the mast and flags. 
— Leslie Robarge 


and crystal brooch, $12; “diamond” sun, $12; silver burst with blue 


and pink gems, $10; gold sailboat with faux diamonds and yellow 
pearls, $33; silver flower, $10; peacock with gold setting and faux 
gems, $60 (with matching earrings); silver and crystal brooch, $28 


= 
moon SIGNS BY SYMBOLINE DAI 


crew, plan for reinforcements or 
you'll end up doing the job on your 
own. Pisces, you can ask a favor of 
a friend next week, but not right 
now. 


AJOR EVENTS THIS week: a new season, a new sign, a full 

moon. If you’re living near standing stones, dawn at the 
equinox is the “magic time.” And when the sun moves into Aries, 
the sap tends to rise (isn’t that a line from the Three Stooges?). 
This full moon is also known as the Crow Moon, and if your alarm 
clock isn’t working, don’t worry; the crows sure will be. 


PHOTOS BY JOEL VEAK 


Thursday, March 16 

Waxing moon in Leo. The 

planets suggest that we'll 

all need to speak up. If 
you’re due for a big change on the 
job (a raise or recognition), test the 
waters today — especially if you're 
a Leo with an August birthday. (If 
you're a Libra, ignore this.) Sagit- 
tarians, don’t be too clever with 
your loved ones today, and don’t 
make elaborate buffoonish ges- 
tures and expect to be treated with 


dignity. 


Friday, March 17 
Waxing moon in. 
Leo/Virgo. A great day for 
office parties, especially 
the kind that make people a little 
giddy with remorse after the cham- 
pagne wears off. The void-of- 


course moon is going to make pro- 
ductive work unlikely after lunch, 
so plan your brainstorming ses- 
sions then. Leos are, once again, 
the leaders of the pack. Virgos 
should be taking pleasure in see- 
ing others have a good time. Capri- 
corns, don’t think of all the money 
you’re spending this month as 
“blown.” It’s invested. Moon void of 
course 1 to 8 p.m. 


Saturday, March 18 
Waxing moon in Virgo. 
Folklore says this is a fine 
day for ending a habit (of 

course, it doesn’t say whether 

you'll necessarily be ending a bad 
habit). Even though Lent started al- 
most two weeks ago, it’s not too 
late to give something up. Virgos, if 
you're organizing the clean-up 


Sunday, March 19 


Full moon in Virgo. When 
the moon is in an earth 
sign on the weekend, the 


neighbors all seem to show extra 
diligence with their yard work. For 
detail-minded Virgos, this is a good 
day for taking manicure scissors to 
the bonsai. Taureans, you probably 
want to stay home or spend time 
with familiar folks. 


Monday, March 20 
Waning moon in Libra; 
spring equinox. Spring is 
sprung, the grass is riz; 

Aquarians, you know where the 

birdies is. A day for appreciating un- 

likely beauty, even if that means 

(yawn) still looking at the last bits of 

pretty snow. Libras, you’ve been 

feeling strung out since Valentine's 

Day, but you're over the worst of it — 


too, but if you're being pushy with a 
lover, be humorous. 


Tuesday, March 21 

Waning moon in Libra; 

sun moves into Aries. This 

particular moon is good 
for getting people excited about 
making aesthetic improvements in 
their lives. Or, as | once heard a 
girl say: “I just lost 200 pounds of 
ugly fat — | broke up with Butch!” 
Libras, don’t think that “waning” 
means “whining.” Cancers, that 
goes double for you, and please 
note that the season has changed, 
no matter what the thermometer 
says. As for Aries, the happy love 
'n’ friendship stuff happens in April 
for you guys. 


Wednesday, March 22 
Waning moon in Scorpio. 
From now until the week- 
end, life gets more serious, 
and painful secrets are divulged — 
especially for water signs. Scorpios, 
you can do it all alone, but do you 
want to? Aquarians, especially with 
January birthdays, don’t ask your 
bosses to be too indulgent. = 
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OUT THERE 


This is not my beautiful demographic 


Time ou 


BY KRIS FRIESWICK 


EVERAL MONTHS AGO, I decided to buy 
tickets for the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 


“Young Patron” series. This series offers young 


people like me discounted tickets to performances, 
and a free reception (open bar) before each show. 


When I called for the tickets, however, I was informed 


by a courteous customer-service assistant that, in the 
eyes of the BSO, I am no longer considered young. 
Because of a birthday that slipped by relatively unno- 


ticed last.October, I have vaulted into the ranks of the 


. .. what comes after young? The not-young? What- 
ever it is, I am now it. 

I remember when I had to ask my 21-year-old 
friends to buy me beer. Now I have to ask my 32- 
year-old friends to buy me discounted tickets to the 
symphony. I understand that chronologically this is a 
natural part of the aging process that all mortals 
share. Psychologically, however, I’m convinced that 
there has been a terrible mistake. I’m too young to be 
not-young. 


S GEN-XERS, baby boomers, and senior citizens 
hog_all the media buzz, those of us in our not- 
young years have been largely ignored. This is be- 


cause up until the minute that you achieve not-young- 


ness, you’re completely preoccupied with how young 
you are and how 
much you can’t 
wait for it to be 
over. 

When you’re 
young, birthdays 
are like golden 
keys that give you 
access to things 
previously denied 
you because the 
Man deemed you 
too immature to 
take part. You hit 
13, your first big 
milestone, and 
poof, you can earn 
your first 
W-2 income with- 
out a special dis- 
pensation from 
the principal. 
Then, at 16, 
comes the coveted 
learner’s permit, 
then your license. 
Then, woo-hoo, 
the R-rated 
movies, without 

guardian, at 17. 
At 18, as.a legal 
adult, you can 
vote for our na- 
tion’s leader, and 
you can register 
for the draft so that you can go into armed combat 
should one of those leaders decide to wage war on an 
evil empire, or on Seattle. You can buy and watch 
pornography, go to 18-and-over clubs, participate in 
the Publisher’s Clearinghouse Sweepstakes, and travel 
alone over international borders to places like Canada 
or Mexico to have a nice cold beer. My 21st birthday 
was a milestone so momentous that I don’t remember 
a minute of it. Being young means that birthdays 
come with great big life-changing privileges. When 
yowre young, getting older is cool. 

After 21, the parade through youngness passes 
fewer and fewer excellent. landmarks. Sure, at 25, you 
can finally rent a car anywhere in America. Hit 26 and 
your auto-insurance rates plummet. But soon you 
learn that birthdays come without your permission or 
complicity, regardless of whether or not they are ea- 
gerly awaited. And not only do you stop getting new 
birthday perks, but old perks start disappearing. BSO 
Young Patron tickets aré.just the tip of the iceberg. 


HEN YOU hit 24, you can kiss your chances to 

appear on MTV’s The Real World or Road Rules 
goodbye. Your 26th-birthday present is saying au 
revoir to your youth Eurailpass. Want to be a Navy 
DAVID SIPRESS 
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SEAL? If you’re over 28, it will remain forever a pipe ene —_ 

dream. You can’t enlist in any branch of the military HARPERS FERRY & v.G . 

if you’re over 29. Why? Even the government as- ; Mi A. rT HE Ww 
sumes that by then, your youthful, limber joints and _— 1's = 
highly malleable psyche are starting to harden up like 
a can full of Play-Doh with the lid left off. (The Se- 
cret Service will take you until you’re 37, which in- 
creases its chances of finding people who’ve had 
enough life experiences to know when to keep their 
mouths shut.) 

These are just some of the many subtle ways that 
society lets you know that you are not-young. Further 
confirming it is the moment when your new boss 
shows up, and he’s younger than you and makes more 
money. People give you strange, sarcastic smirks 
when you tell them you’re really 29, an age that is ap- 
parently the equivalent of the last Coke stand on 
Nevada Route 50 before you hit the desolate, crusty 
sand flats of your 30s, 40s, 50s, 60s... 

You start hearing comments that end in “for 
someone your age,” which used to be a compliment 
but is now a sign of the inexorable piling up of 
birthdays. First you wince when your optometrist 
says, “This sort of eye problem is common for 
someone your age.” Then your hairstylist warns you, 
“This cut probably isn’t right for someone your 
age.” One day, the 
cute, 23-year-old 
cashier at the liquor 
store cards you, then, 
grinning coyly as if at 
an agéd relative, an- 
nounces, “Wow, you 
look really good for 
someone your age.” 

Then, a few years 
later, the epiphany 
comes. You’re sitting 
at home after attempt- 
ing unsuccessfully to 
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buy BSO tickets, fill- a new item at MARS The Mesican’s Planet and within 30 
ing out a mindless - pe pon eatin 5 td bre 
magazine survey — competitor, as as you 
and you gasp when ay ph ns 3A ny when 9 Ne ac $8 
you realize that you Ad erers, special orders, doseouts not apply 

can no longer check Pn : 

the 25—34 age box. & NN Somerville 





14 McGrath 
(617) 623-4445 


You are now so 
not-young that you 
must be lumped in 
the same age demo- to 4 CEO EN 
graphic with baby 
boomers and Vietnam 
vets and people who 
retire early and folks 
who own vacation 
homes in South Flori- 
da, and you stop fill- 
ing out the survey 
and crumple it up and 
throw it in the trash 
and sit silently for about an hour wondering what the 
hell happened and when, exactly, did you go from 
being young to not-young? It didn’t arrive as a big 
milestone, like getting your learner’s permit or hav- 
ing your first legal beer. It just sorta drifted in until, 
one day, everyone (but you).just decided that you 
weren’t young anymore. The worst part of it all is 
that you had to find out about it bit by bit, a Chinese 


water torture, with one small rejection after another, M ARCH 27&M ARCH 28 


each more surprising than the last. Maybe, you 
think, just maybe you shouldn’t have been in such a SOMERVILLE THEATER * 8PM 
rush to give up the cherry of your youth. But, like all 
cherries, once it’s gone, man, it’s gone. 

So you try to make your peace with being not- 
young. And somewhere along the way it occurs to you 
that not-young beats the hell out of middle-aged, and 
middle-aged beats the hell out of old, and old beats 
the hell out of dead. So you figure you’ll stop com- 
plaining and go out and take full advantage of being 
not-young before it, too, slips quietly away like a silk 
scarf falling off your shoulders. 

But you're still kind of pissed about the symphony 
tickets. 
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Kris Frieswick can be reached at krisf1 @gte.net. 
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SON OF FELA KUTI 


MARCH 25TH 


TICKETS 


G@AMELAN->PRBESENTS 
* 


Be 3/T1 downsisirs He 
JOHNSCOFIELD’S 
BUMP BAND 


Featuring Chris Wood BenPerowski 
Mark Disliantoni and Avi Bortnick 


3/23 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH IRON HORSE PRESENTS 


ticketmaster : 1.617.931.2000 


* MIDDLE EAST DOWNSTAIRS / 9PM / 18+ 


4 
THE GRPHEUM THEATER / 7PM / ALL AGES 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH IRGN HORSE PRESENTS 


4 


SOMERVILLE THEATER / 7PM / ALL AGES 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH IRON HORSE PRESENTS 


DATE|BAND =—r—C ‘é$C*t~—C“C‘issSCWENEE 


ro SLE TEA || LST 
MIDBLEEAST| — OPil/ 


; yy 


beni 
CHICO BE MARLEY PARTY SOMERVILLE 
THE SUP THEATER 
TE AND LOOTIW BAND 
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eee LIPS ipside this winter i 
FLIP SIDE 7 


1. We've got the Winter Blues! (...and rock 'n' roll, lounge or any genre) | 
2.. We won't snow you! (...great prices and generous trade-ins.) 
3. We're warm! (...and baby it's cold outside) l 
4. We're nice! (...they don't call Albie "Snow Bunny" for nothing!) | 
5. We've got the cure for cabin fever! ' 

(...visit us at www.flipsideweb.com) i 


| We Buy, Sell, & Trade - FLIP SIDE 


I CDs, Tapes, LP's, 45's 

I New, Used, Rare, & Vintage 1410 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA | 

| 10% OFF your entire 617-739-8622 | 
purchase with this ad www.flipsi 
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IRON HORSE PRESENTS 


ARIS DELMHORST 
JESS KLEIN 
LORI MCKENNA 


SAT. MARCH 25 © 7 :30 PM 


MEMORIAL HALL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
TIX: 617-496-2222 


OR VISIT HOLYOKE CENTER ARCADE © HARVARD 
THANKS TO SONG STREET & RESPOND 


IRON HORSE PRESENTS 
In associaTion with GAMELAN INTERACTIVE 


JOHN SCOFIELD S 


BUSMP BAND 

Pe fe 

47 WARK DEGLIANTON! (Soul Coughing 
EN PEROWSKY CHRIS WOOD 


pLus SOULIVE 


THURSDAY, MARCH 23 


SOMERVILLE THEATER 
TIX: -617-934-2000 


BELA FLECK 


~ELECK TONES 
DAVID GRISMAN 


iS liis Bee 


SATURDAY © APR. 13° 8 PM 
ORPHEUM THEATER 


| RECREATING THE MUSIC OF THE GRATEFUL DEAD } 


DARK STAR ORCHESTRA 


THURS. APRIL 27» 8PM» SOMERVILLE THEATER 
TIX: 1617-931-2000 


noston 
phoenix 














THE STRAIGHT DOPE’ 


BY CECIL ADAMS 


Here in Maine, the state legislature is taking up a bill to 
ban the use of the word “squaw” in place names. Native 
Americans contend that it is a vulgarity, meaning “prostitute” 
or “cunt” rather than “woman:” Was this a general word that 
was used in many languages, or was it specific to one or two? 
Are there any old Native American songs or poems that use 
this word in a more ordinary sense, revealing that it is not as 
degrading as some contend, or is it absent from N.A. litera- 


ture, indicating that it is indeed vulgar? 
Paul Mattor 


Hollis, Maine 


Let’s cut the pretense of scholarship, Paul. What you real- 
ly want to know is, Does “squaw” mean “cunt,” or what? 

Answer: no. I’m not saying it’s not an insult. It’s just not 
an obscene insult. 

The idea that “squaw” means “vagina” (to use the polite 
term) first found its way into print in a polemical 1973 book ti- 
tled Literature of the American Indian, by Thomas E. Sanders 
and Walter W. Peek. Sanders and Peek, without offering evi- 
dence, advanced the theory that “squaw” derived from the Mo- 
hawk word ojiskwa’ (sources vary on spelling), meaning “vagi- 
na.” This notion was circulated through the.activist communi- 
ty. In 1992 it was revealed to the world at large on Oprah by 
Native American Suzan Harjo: “The word “squaw” is an 
Algonquin Indian word meaning vagina, and that'll givé you an 
idea of what the French and British fur trappers were calling all 
Indian women, and I hope no one ever uses that term again.” 
This marked the beginning of organized efforts to remove the 
word “squaw” from place names, a campaign that continues 
with mixed success. 

Except that “squaw” doesn’t mean “vagina.” “It is as certain 
as any historical fact can be that the word ‘squaw’ that the En- 
glish settlers in Massachusetts used for ‘Indian woman’ in the 
early 1600s was adopted by them from the word squa that 
their Massachusett-speaking neighbors used in their own lan- 
guage to mean ‘female, younger woman,’ and not from Mo- 
hawk ojiskwa’, ‘vagina,’ which has the wrong shape [sound], 
the wrong meaning, and was used by people with whom they 
then had no contact. The resemblance that might be perceived 
between ‘squaw’ and the last syllable of the Mohawk word is 
coincidental.” This comes to us from Ives Goddard, a specialist 
in linguistics and curator at the Smithsonian Institution, writ- 
ing in News from Indian Country, mid-April, 1997. 

Massachusett, one of the Algonquian family of languages, 
was spoken by Native Americans in eastern Massachusetts. As 
is common with “first contact” languages, Massachusett and 
its-Algonquian cousins contributed many terms, including “pa- 
poose,” “skunk,” “opossum,” and “raccoon,” that thereafter 
became standard English words, even in parts of North Ameri- 
ca where Algonquian languages weren’t spoken. The first 
recorded use of “squaw” in English dates from 1622, and it 
had been adopted into the language by 1634. The Mohawks 
were 200 miles away, spoke a completely different language 
(Mohawk is part of the Iroquoian family of languages, not the 
Algonquian), and were hostile to the Massachusett Indians. 

Having dispatched the “squaw” = “cunt” angle, let’s turn 
to the more general issue: is “squaw” considered an insult by 
Native American women? Lots of them sure think it is, al- 
though to what extent that’s due to misinformation about the 
term’s origin is debatable. “Documented uses of the word 
‘squaw’ in clearly derogatory senses are in fact hard to find,” 
contends University of Colorado linguistics expert William 
Bright. One early example: “the crafty ‘squaw’ . . . the 
squalid and withered person of this hag,” from James Feni- 
more Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans (squaw, squalid — you 
can see a problem right there).’On the other hand, tribes 
such as the Navajo use terms like “squaw dance” to this day. 

One doesn’t want to get overly PC about it, but the protesters 
have a point when they say special terms for minority women are 
inherently demeaning. Think about it. Negress. Jewess. Sixty 
years ago these terms were in common use. Now they make 
your flesh creep. Next picture some potbellied slob in a cowboy 
hat: “Why, if it ain’t a injun and his squaw.” In 1967, 143 place 
names containing the word “nigger” were changed to “Negro” 
by order of the US Board on Geographic Names. Squaw Valley 
may not be in the same league as Nigger Lake on the offensive- 
ness scale. But it’s up there with.Pickaninny Creek. ~ a 


Comments, questions? Take it up with Cecil on the Straight 
Dope message board, www.straightdope.com, or write him at the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, MA 02215. 
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WITH GUINNESS AND 
THE ALTERNATIVE ON 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Refresh your spirits on 
St. Patrick’s Day with 
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Bishop’s in the Alley! | | 
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CD'S, RECORDS, TAPES, & VIDEOS | 


NUGGETS | 


Since 1978 


Kenmore Square, 486 Commonwealth Ave. 
(617) 536-0679 ¢ http://go.boston.com/nuggets 
Open ‘til 10 PM ¢ Sunday 12-7 





BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


If you would like to take a television 
production workshop in spanish BNN 
encourages you to attend a required 
informational meeting at our Roxbury 
Studio on Sunday, March 19, at 11la.m. 


You can call Oscar Flores, BNN 
Membership Coordinator, at 720-2113, 
Xt.24 to talk about costs and requirements. 
The course is open only to Boston 
residents. 


And there is another event on March 19. 
That is the day we televise the annual St. 
Patrick’s Day Parade in South Boston for 
our 16th year. 


BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 





Looking for Love? 
Love to Play 
Cupid? 





Sign Up Now! 
www.webwoo.com 





DON’T QUOTE ME 


A writer, a Web site, and a violent fantasy 
raise some disquieting questions about 
free speech in the workplace 


BY DAN KENNEDY 


EWMARKET, NH — The last 

thing Chris Elliott intended 

when he published his short 
story “Full Contact Retail” in the Web 
publication Thump City was to become 
a martyr for free speech. To him, and 
to Thump City editor Bob Lord, “Full 
Contact Retail” is strictly a work of fic- 
tion — a violent fantasy, to be sure, 
but also the work of a serious writer 
who has penned an unpublished novel 
and aspires to national recognition. 

That recognition may come. These 
days, though, Elliott’s biggest concern 
is paying the rent. That’s because 
“Full Contact Retail” made a splash in 
a way that was entirely unanticipated. 

It cost him his job. 

“Full Contact Retail” is the story of 
an inventory-control manager who 
shows up at corporate headquarters one 
morning with a semi-automatic weapon 
and starts shooting. The company sells 
bathroom appliances. Its stores are lo- 
cated in the South. But those are about 
the only differences between Elliott’s 
fictional setting and musical-instrument 
retailer Daddy’s Junky Music, a 
$33 million business where Elliott had 
worked off and on since 1983, most re- 
cently as the director of used inventory 
— a position strikingly similar to that of 
his imaginary gunman. 

The story was posted in November 
but sat pretty much unnoticed until El- 
liott, in Daddy’s company newsletter, 
invited his co-workers to check out 
Thump City (www.thumpcity.com), a 
slickly designed Web site with an esti- 
mated several thousand readers that of- 
fers fiction, satire, and music reviews. 
Some read the story. And at least a few 
were terrified. Elliott was asked to have 
“Full Contact Retail” removed from the 
Web site and to write a letter of apology 
to Daddy’s employees. He complied. 
Next, he was told that if he wanted to 
keep his job, he’d have to undergo-a 
psychiatric evaluation. He refused. On 
February 18, about a week after the up- 
roar began, Elliott was terminated — 
fired, as he puts it, though his former 
employer says Elliott actually quit, since 
he declined to take the shrink test. 

“I tried to state my case that I have 
always defined myself as an artist, that I 
don’t write to get things off my chest,” 
says Elliott, a 41-year-old Yale gradu- 
ate who performed in bands in Boston 
and San Francisco during the 1980s. 
“We’re in a period of post-Columbine 
backlash. A couple of employees felt 
that I was acting out some kind of 
homicidal fantasies, and that I was a 
deep and abiding danger to them. The 
government can’t limit free speech, but 
private companies can.” 

Adds Lord, a 23-year-old musician 
who puts out Thump City on a Dell lap- 
top from his second-floor apartment: 
“By proxy, they’re saying to artists, 
‘There are some things you can say and 
there are some things you can’t say. And 


- by our rules, you can’t say very much.’ 


PRAY tel ay 
10 potential aelelesisariagss 


Where the hell is it going to end? Where 


“are you-going to draw the line?” 


But to Fred Bramante, Daddy's 
founder and CEO, the issue has nothing 
to.do with free speech and everything to 
do.with the safety of his employees. “A 
number of individuals here were very 
freaked out by the story, questioning 
whether it was a harmless story or 


someone’s real feelings and whether it 
was an implied threat or not,” says Bra- 
mante in his Elvis-and-guitar-festooned 
office in Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Bramante, 53, who is also running 
for the fourth time for governor of 
New Hampshire (he ran the first time 
as an ift@ependent, the last three as a 
Republican), speaks with emotion 
about the loss of someone he refers to 
as “one of my favorite employees” and 
“one of my pets.” 

“I feel terrible about it,” he says. “I 
feel like I’ve lost a friend. But I have an 
obligation to provide a safe working 
environment. He [Elliott] created a 
hostile working environment.” 

Yet if Bramante were truly worried 
about safety — his own and that of his 
employees — you’d think he would 


Artistic offense 


ton, New Jersey—based National Work 
Rights Institute, a spin-off front the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Maltby 
is accustomed to advocating on behalf 


- of workers who’ve been fired for exer- 


cising their First Amendment rights — 
an employee who refuses to donate to 
a political campaign, for example, or 
who is spied at a protest rally that 
doesn’t meet with his employer’s ap- 
proval. Given the reality of workplace 
violence, though, Maltby is not pre- 
pared to criticize Bramante. 

“You can’t completely blame an 
employer for firing an employee who 
fantasizes about killing,” Maltby says. 
The fact that Elliott used the Daddy’s 
company newsletter to promote 
Thump City, Maltby adds, “makes it 


just a little bit tougher. It wouldn’t be 
MATTHEW ROBBINS 


THUMPED: editor Bob Lord (left) and writer Chris Elliott say they’re 
taking a stand for free expression. But Elliott’s former employer says he 


has to put the safety of his employees first. 


have added security after getting rid of 
a potentially homicidal employee. He 
has not, explaining that he considered 
it and didn’t think it was necessary. 
You'd also think Bramante would have 
personally been troubled by Elliott’s 
fiction. Instead, he says,.“I have no 


- reason to believe that he meant this in 


any other way than it was just a story.” 
Thus it would appear that Bramante 
sacrificed Elliott not so much to protect 
his workers but, rather, to mollify a few 
skittish employees and to maintain a 
sense of harmony. That’s his right — 
the First Amendment does not extend 
into the workplace. But it’s unfortunate 
that Bramante, who makes his living 
from the musical artists who come into 
his stores, took such a hard line when 
confronted with disquieting art from a 
long-time, trusted employee. 


S FREE-SPEECH parables go, the 

Ballad of Chris Elliott is far from 
being a clear-cut morality play. “This is 
a tough case in many ways,” says 
Lewis Maltby, president of the Prince- 


crazy to call that a threat.” 

This ambiguity argues for the wis- 
dom of treating cases like Elliott’s on a 
case-by-case basis, evaluating them 
carefully rather than with a blanket 
policy. Elliott was not a new employee 
caught sending out death threats. He 
was a veteran worker, a star salesman 
and database whiz well known within 
Daddy’s for his writing ability. “Full 
Contact Retail” is just one of about 20 
Elliott stories that appear on Thump 
City, and it’s far from the only one to 
feature his sense of the macabre. Con- 
sider, for instance, this Elliott title: 
“Ridicule the Dead: A How-To Guide 
to Having More Fun at Wakes and 
Funerals.” 

John Breneman, Sunday editor of 
the Portsmouth Herald and a contribu- 
tor to Thump City, says what surprised 
him most was the lack of judgment by 
Daddy’s management. “I’ve known 
Chris for a period of years,” says Bren- 
eman, a former editor of the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. “While he has a lively 
imagination, he certainly is a nonvio- 
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lent person. I would suspect that folks who worked with him 
would know that about him too. I’d like to think we’re in a 
world where people can separate fiction from reality.” 

Fred Bramante may be well intentioned, but even his own 
version of what happened does not square with the notion that 
his actions were motivated by the need to protect his employ- 
ees. He ordered up the psychological profile, he says, on the 
recommendation of the state’s human-rights commission 
(which declined to comment for this article), company lawyers, 
and police officials, yet he admits he didn’t personally believe it 
was necessary except to placate others. “He [Elliott] needed to 
find a way to help me to help him calm this thing down. It was 
his responsibility to help me fix it,” he says, Bramante does add, 
though, that given Elliott’s intransigence over resolving the con- 
troversy, he now thinks maybe Elliott really does need a psycho- 
logical evaluation. 

It is also worth noting that Elliott’s is not the only type of 
situation in which Bramante can envision taking action 
against an employee for exercising his free-speech rights out- 
side of the workplace. “Let’s say we had an employee who 
was an active member of the American Nazi Party,” he 
muses. “I don’t know how we would handle it. But would we 
look at it? We probably would.” 

Claire Ebel, executive director of the ACLU’s New Hamp- 
shire branch, sees the conflict between Elliott and Daddy’s 
Junky Music as a pure free-speech issue. 

“If writing violent fiction were evidence of u psychological 
imbalance, Stephen King would have been involuntarily com- 
mitted years ago,” Ebel says. “When authors write, when artists 
paint, when musicians write, they draw upon the life experi- 
ences that they have. We do not assume that a novelist is a serial 
killer because she or he has written a novel about serial killers.” 

Adds Barbara Ehrenreich, a leftist author who recently 
wrote about the lack of workplace freedom for the New York 
Times Magazine: “It’s appalling, and it’s another sign, I 
think, of the employers’ sense that they can intrude into the 
rest of your life — that they've got your whole person when 
they employ you. They’ve got your mind and your soul and 
your imagination, too.” 


OB LORD has put together a multimedia presentation 
about Elliott’s plight on Thump City that ends with this 
cheery message to Daddy’s Junky Music: DRINK PISS WITH 

YOUR CHEESE. Not that it’s likely to have much effect on 

Daddy’s business, or, for that matter, on Fred Bramante’s 

gubernatorial campaign. 

Chris Elliott concedes that he made one mistake. In trans- 
forming Daddy’s Junky Music into the fictional Scrubby Tubs 
Bath and Kitchen, he failed to change the name of the recep- 
tionist, who, in the story, gets blown away. He says he feels bad 
about it (Bramante: “You tell me you’re not freaking out if 
you're her and her husband”) and notes that he changed her 
name in the version that’s currently up on the Web site. But El- 
liott staunchly defends the creative process that went into “Full 
Contact Retail.” “Any writer at any time is a Dr. Frankenstein 
of sorts,” Elliott says — mixing and matching qualities of ac- 
quaintances to construct imaginary characters. 

More than anything, Elliott seems hurt — hurt by the no- 
tion that anyone could think he’s a threat, hurt that he could 
be ordered to take a psychiatric test by someone he’s worked 
with and been close to for many years. “I’ve always defined 
myself as a humanist above all else,” Elliott says. “A lover of 
life who’s attuned to the possibility of joy. The notion of ex- 
ercising unfair physical advantage over anybody is just re- 
pugnant to me.” 

Bramante seems hurt too. He takes me on a tour of his 
warehouse, where circular DON’T BE CRUEL signs are posted 
here and there, emphasizing his-strong stand against any 
type of workplace harassment. Wearing a tie with little bas- 
ketballs and baskets on it, limping slightly from an old high- 
school football injury, Bramante comes across as a sympa- 
thetic, caring employer who tried to do the right thing. 

“This is our loss,” Bramante says. “I think it’s Chris’s loss, 
too. But it’s a loss for us. It’s one I tried to avoid.” 

Adds a friend of Bramante’s, Democratic activist and radio 
talk-show host Deborah “Arnie” Arnesen: “He’s a real jewel of 
a human being. Fred is so loyal to his workers. He’s incredibly 
protective of them.” 

Chris Elliott’s case is strewn with ambiguities and contra- 
dictions. On the one hand, he wrote a skillful short story, a se- 
rious piece of art that he hopes to sell to a national publica- 
tion, and lost his job over it. On the other hand, he scared the 
hell out of some of his co-workers. And he did it at a time 
when the Web is held up in the news media as a source of ter- 
ror — as a place where Columbine killers Dylan Klebold and 
Eric Harris played out their dark fantasies, and where, closer 
to home, the man who stalked and killed Nashua resident 
Amy Boyer last year tracked his progress toward her murder. 

But to read “Full Contact Retail” is to come away with the 
clear impression that it is exactly what Elliott says it is: a story, 
a fiction, and fairly skillfully executed at that — no different, 
really, from the violent entertainment that blares out of our 
TV sets and is projected onto movie screens. It says much 
about our culture that a few of Elliott’s former colleagues saw 
it not as a story but, rather, as a matter of life and death. 

It’s too bad that Bramante chose to force Elliott to prove 
he’s not crazy as a condition of keeping his job. It’s too bad 
that Bramante didn’t issue a ringing defense of artistic free- 
dom. In the end, though, what Bramante did wasn’t particu- 
larly surprising. What Elliott wanted may have been more 
than any employer could reasonably be expected to give. @ 
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FANTASTIC OFFER. 
Right now, when you call and order 
any Optimum premium package with 
STARZ!, we'll install your cable for just 
$14.95! 


What's more, when you order Optimum 
Preferred or Gold, you'll save up to 
$18 off your first month of service! 


WE'VE GOT YOUR PACKAGE 


To enjoy the best programming at the best 
prices, try one of our fantastic Optimum premium 
packages. Optimum packages bring you an 
incredible variety of entertainment from around 
the globe. From Hollywood's biggest hits to 
exclusive sports coverage to award-winning 
family shows. 





The Mummy on STARZ! | 


PENJOY THE HITS ON STARZ! 


SE offers exclusive movies that are only 
on STARZ! and nowhere eise, plus wholesome 
family programs and critically acclaimed fiims, 
all commercial-free, 24 hours a day. 





Ths offer is non-transterable and expires 4/3/00. Prices shown eaciude applicable 
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Dan Kennedy can be reached at dkennedy@phx.com. 
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Unless you're active in Democratic Party circies, 
you've probably never heard of Steve Grossman. But he 


GROSSMAN, continued from cover 

If the praise heaped on Grossman in the 
DNC video is any indication of his skills as 
a politician, he’ll be a tough opponent for 
other Democrats contemplating the gover- 
nor’s race, including Senate president Tom 
Birmingham and House Speaker Tom 
Finneran. In the video, President Bill Clin- 
ton, Vice-President Al Gore, US Senators 
Ted Kennedy and John Kerry, Boston 
mayor Thomas Menino, and US Represen- 
tative Joe Moakley have nothing but good 
things to say about Grossman. Clinton de- 
livers the highest accolades: “As a prolific 
fundraiser and a major driving force behind 
the restoration of our party, his tireless 
leadership and self-sacrificing devotion 
have inspired all of us Democrats to work 
even harder toward our common goals.” 

Not everyone is so enthusiastic, of 
course. To critics such as Lou DiNatale, the 
director of state and local policy at UMass 
Boston’s McCormack Institute, Grossman 
is a fundraiser, a rich Newton businessman, 
a vanity candidate, a dilettante. “Grossman 
is the functional equivalent of a Democratic 
Steve Forbes,” DiNatale says. “He inherited 
a company from his family. His credentials 
are simply those of being a fundraiser.” 

But a closer look at Grossman reveals a 
long-time activist committed to the ideals of 
grassroots politics — a family commitment 
that goes all the way back to his grandfather. 


HAT GRANDFATHER, Max, came to 

East Boston from Bessarabia, Russia, in 
1900, when he was three years old. By the 
time he was 20, Max had founded the Mas- 
sachusetts Envelope Company, which, 
among other things, sold envelopes to politi- 
cal campaigns. As a young teenager, he 
worked on the mayoral campaign of John F. 
Kennedy’s grandfather, John Francis “Honey 
Fitz” Fitzgerald. He later allied himself with 
Boston mayor James Michael Curley, who in 
return appointed Grossman to be the city’s 
penal commissioner. Steve’s father, Edgar, 
accompanied Max to the 1948 Democratic 
convention and became a political activist in 
his own right. Much of this Grossman-family 
lore is recounted in Relentless Liberal (Van- 
tage Press), a 1996 memoir by Jerome 
Grossman, an uncle of Steve. It’s also broad- 
ly sketched out in the DNC video. 

Steve Grossman was born in Newton on 
February 17, 1946. He attended high 
school at Phillips Exeter Academy, where 
he hung a Kennedy banner outside his win- 
dow when his father volunteered to work 
on JFK’s presidential run. His next stop 
was Princeton, where he started a business 
in course-review guides that earned him 
money and a spot at Harvard Business 
School just after graduation. 

It was after business school, in 1970, 
that Grossman had a “political epiphany” 
about the power of grassroots activism. 
The occasion was a caucus at Concord- 
Carlisle High School, where Grossman’s 
uncle Jerome, co-founder of a statewide 
peace organization called MassPAX, 
planned to nominate Father Robert Drinan, 
an anti-war cleric, to challenge Representa- 
tive Philip Philbin, a pro-Vietnam hawk. A 
lantern-jawed Vietnam War hero named 
John Kerry threatened to throw a wrench 
into those plans. But Jerome Grossman 
took Kerry aside and urged him to back 


away, saying the progressive wing of the 
Democratic Party would remember his de- 
cision. Kerry did so, and Drinan went on to 
serve in Congress for a decade. 

The war had personal as well as political 
consequences for Grossman. At Harvard he 
signed an anti-war petition, despite the warn- 
ings of career-conscious classmates who said 
it would harm his chances to get a job. Later, 
he accelerated his business-school program 
and joined the US Army Reserves, which ful- 
filled his military obligations. That’s where he 
met Edward Markey, a young man from 
Malden. “We were always talking about poli- 
tics,” Markey remembers. When Markey an- 
nounced that he was running for a congres- 
sional seat in 1976, Grossman called to offer 
his family’s support. 

In 1974, after a stint at Goldman Sachs, 
Grossman rejoined the family business. As 
the decade went on, he involved himself in 
a number of philanthropic and communal 
activities — the Combined Jewish Philan- 
thropies (CJP), the Anti- Defamation 
League, the Museum of Fine Arts, the 
American Israel Public Affairs Committee 
(AIPAC). Through this work, he developed 
a local and national network of VIPs upon 
which he would later draw. His involve- 
ment in Boston’s CJP, for example, 
launched his relationship with Michael and 
Kitty Dukakis, who in 1985 invited Steve 
and Barbara Grossman to co-host a 
fundraising dinner at the State House for 
the US Holocaust Museum. 

It was through Dukakis that Grossman 
got involved in national party politics. He 
was among those who planned the Mas- 
sachusetts governor’s nascent presidential ef- 
fort in 1987, and after Dukakis’s defeat he 
embraced Ron Brown as the head of the 


Chicopee’s Debra Kozikowski, a vice-chair 
of the Democratic State Committee and a 
Democratic National Committeewoman. 
“Before that, the party meetings were always 
in Framingham or Boston.” And MarDee 
Xifaras, a New Bedford attorney and long- 
time national and state committee member, 
was impressed by his unique mix of personal 
qualities. “He had energy, ideas, a plan, and 
an unquestioned personal commitment,” she 
says. “For me, that became the essence of 
Steve Grossman. He was absolutely willing 
to respect the work that average people do 
on the local level.” 

Grossman’s first challenge arose in 1991. 


This is a man who's willing to work 
his way into office. If his track record 
is any guide, he's got a shot. 


Democratic Party — at a time when other 
American Jews were wary of Brown’s ties to 
the Reverend Jesse Jackson. Once Brown be- 
came a party chairman, he invited Grossman 
to join the Democratic National Committee 
—a post that gave him a position in the state 
party as well. 


ROSSMAN HAS faced two important 

tests in his career in politics: salvaging 
the Massachusetts Democratic Party from 
the mess it fell into after William Weld de- 
feated John Silber for the governorship in 
1990, and steering the DNC back to health 
after the 1996 Democratic fundraising 
scandals. 

By December 1990, the state party was 


- deeply in debt, and Grossman decided to 


seek the chairmanship to help get the local 
Democrats back on their feet. He cam- 
paigned around the periphery of the state, 
promising to pay attention to the places that 
Boston neglected — an unusual strategy for 
someone whose background lay more in 
fundraising than in statewide political activi- 
ty. And once he’d won the post, Grossman 
made good on his word. “He was the first 
one to institute town meetings,” recalls 


A special election had to be held in the First 
District to replace Representative Silvio 
Conte, a Republican who had died in office 
after a long congressional career. A Demo- 
crat had not won in that district for more 
than 100 years. Grossman targeted the race, 
spoke to each Democrat running in the pri- 
mary, and got them all to promise that they 
would endorse the winner for the general 
election. When John Olver emerged as the 
party’s nominee, Kozikowski says, “they all 
kept to their word. They all went to Holyoke 
City Hall and endorsed John Olver whole- 
heartedly,” 

“I really owe him. He did a wonderful 
job,” Olver now says, recalling Grossman’s 
role in his victory over the Republican. One 
of Grossman’s most significant contribu- 
tions to his campaign, Olver says, was that 
key grassroots activists were there on Elec- 
tion Day to get out the vote: “We had a far 
better group of people on the ground.” 

During the campaigns of 1992, Grossman 
acted as a one-man Democratic truth squad, 
trailing Governor Weld and his fellow Re- 
publicans as they traversed Massachusetts 
campaigning for GOP candidates. And after 
Paul Tsongas dropped out of the presidential 


race, Grossman threw his support to Bill 
Clinton, whom he had met when he briefed 
Clinton on Mideast policy before a speech 
that the then-governor of Arkansas made to 
AIPAC in 1989. By the time Clinton was in- 
augurated, Grossman was chairman of 
AIPAC, and his ties to the president would 
serve him well in that capacity. When Gross- 
man met with Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
in Jerusalem the very day the news broke that 
the Israelis and the Palestinians had secretly 
been negotiating in Oslo, Rabin told Gross- 
man the peace deal could not move forward 
unless he had the support of the American 
Jewish community. Toward that end, Gross- 
man worked with President Clinton to sell 
the deal and deliver American backing. 

By 1997, Grossman had left AIPAC and 
was preparing to take a break from commu- 
nal work, but his involvement in party affairs 
was about to intensify. The fundraising scan- ~ 
dals surrounding the DNC were coming to a 
head. The party found itself $20 million in 
debt, and donors were reluctant to contribute 
more money. At this dark moment, Michael 
Whouley recommended Grossman to Vice- 
President Gore for the chairmanship. 

Whouley, who was Clinton’s national 
field director in 1992 and is now credited 
with helping get Gore’s campaign for the 
presidential nomination on track, had got- 
ten to know Grossman during the early 
days of Grossman’s involvement with the 
party. The whiz-kid political operative, al- 
ready recognized as a genius of grassroots 
organizing for his work on the Dukakis 
campaign (see “Taking Sides,” News and 
Features, November 12, 1999), helped 
Grossman and Leonard Zakim, then the 
executive director of the New England re- 
gion of the Anti-Defamation League, when 
they wanted to block an anti-Israel plank 
on the state party platform in 1989. The 
friendship between Whouley and Grossman 
has continued into the present. 

At Whouley’s suggestion, Gore invited 
Grossman to the White House. Grossman 
got the job. Immediately he and the DNC’s 
other top leader, former Colorado governor 
Roy Romer, went to work fixing the party. 
“We helped clean it up,” Romer says. “Our 
attitude was first you have to admit it, then 
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large. That could all change in the near future. 


you correct it, then you make sure it never 
happens again.” Grossman created a com- 
pliance department at the DNC. “We need- 
ed ironclad procedures and commitments 
so we could look people in the eye and say 
we have fixed the problems,” he says. 

Once those procedures were in place, 
Grossman went to work on the party’s debt 
situation. “We needed to find creative ideas 
for raising money,” says Fran Katz Watson, 
Grossman’s national finance director at the 
DNC. “Steve is one of the most creative 
people I’ve ever met.” One plan he devised, 
for example, was to have a fundraising 
weekend organized around the musical Rag- 
time, based on the E.L. Doctorow novel. 
Grossman thought the themes of the piece 
— immigrants and African-Americans con- 
fronting pre—World War I bigotry — would 
resonate for the Democratic audience. He 
was right: the event raised $1.5 million. 

By September 1998, Grossman was rid- 
ing high on these successes. But some ques- 
tioned his judgment when, just before the 
impeachment, with outrage against the 
president at its height, Grossman praised 
Clinton for his “moral leadership.” (Today, 
Grossman chalks up his enthusiastic re- 
marks to “irrational exuberance.”) At the 
time, conservative columnist Robert Novak 
thought Grossman had made a mistake: 
“Steve Grossman delivered a Bill Clinton 
tribute that surely will cause unintentional, 


untold troubles for his party’s candidates 
over the next six weeks.” As it turns out, 
though, Novak and other critics were 
wrong. Grossman had positioned his party 
in exactly the right way. Money went to 
those races where it made a difference, and 
the results were stunning. Chuck Schumer 
defeated Alfonse D’Amato in New York. 
Gray Davis won the governorship in Cali- 
fornia. As President Clinton noted in the 
DNC tribute tape, “This was the first time a 
president’s party has picked up seats in his 
sixth year since 1822.” 

Today, even Republicans don’t blame 
Grossman for the DNC’s fundraising woes, 
though some may find his party cheerlead- 
ing excessive. Even the most ardent Republi- 
cans acknowledge that Grossman’s defense 
of Clinton will probably help his future in 
generally liberal Massachusetts, if the subject 
comes up at all. 


OW GROSSMAN seems to be preparing 

for that future. And if that means a run 
for governor, he has support lined up. Debra 
Kozikowski has brought Grossman to meet 
key political activists in Chicopee and other 
western towns. MarDee Xifaras has taken 
him to meet the mayors of New Bedford and 
Fall River, as well as political activists there. 
“Steve’s a big-picture guy with the ability to 
think big,” she says. And Grossman’s friend 
Alan Solomont, a former DNC treasurer, also 
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MYSTERY MAN: though well known to Democratic activists, Steve Grossman has little name recognition among voters at 


says he would support a candidacy. 

Of course, many political observers are 
surely saying in private what the McCor- 
mack Institute’s Lou DiNatale is one of the 
few to say in public: “He’s a single-digit 
candidate. Even spending as much money 
as he wants, he’s going to remain a sihgle- 
digit candidate.” He’s nothing but a money 
candidate, DiNatale suggests. Yet members 
of the state’s House and Senate delegations 
say Grossman has earned his political 
chops. Although these politicians aren’t 
ready to endorse any potential candidate in 
the still-distant race, they are willing to give 
Grossman his due (see “On the Record,” 
page 16). 

Even Representative Martin Meehan, 
who may run for governor himself in 2002, 
does not dismiss Grossman. “Steve has a 
set of core beliefs, and they’re Democratic 
beliefs,” Meehan says. “He believes passion- 
ately in those principles. He traveled across 
the state talking to people about them. I 
think he’d be a terrific candidate.” 

If Grossman does decide to run, a key 
question will be whether he opts to follow 
the voluntary strictures laid out by the state’s 
Clean Elections Law, which goes into effect 
in 2002 and would prevent him from using 
his own considerable money to finance his 
race. Grossman seems ambivalent about that 
issue. “I was a supporter of the Clean Elec- 
tions Law,” he says. “I believe that campaign- 


finance reform is a critical ingredient in 
overcoming the cynicism that so many of 
our citizens have felt, but I’m also concerned 
by the implementation of clean elections. 
I’ve got to wait patiently by to see what the 
Senate president, the House Speaker, and 
the governor do.” In other words, if Birm- 
ingham, Finneran, and Cellucci don’t put 
enough budget money into the election 
fund, Grossman won’t hamstring his cam- 
paign with the law’s restrictions. 

Not so coincidentally, all three of those 
men could be candidates in the 2002 race 
— along with Secretary of State William 
Galvin and former US secretary of labor 
Robert Reich. Birmingham is considered 
the early favorite, but that doesn’t mean 
much yet. If Joe Kennedy gets into the 
race, for example, all bets are off. 

Asked about Joe Kennedy’s plans, his 
brother Max Kennedy, who is also Ted 
Kennedy’s campaign manager, says: “You've 
got to ask him.” The Grossmans and the 
Kennedys have a history of working together, 
he says, noting that he’s tried to persuade 
Steve Grossman’s son to work on Ted 
Kennedy’s campaign: “Then we could have 
the fourth generation of the Grossmans 
working with the Kennedys.” The idea of a 
Grossman candidacy in its own right is a dif- 
ferent ball game, of course. “I love Steve,” he 
says, pausing. “He hasn’t told me he’s run- 
ning. Has he told you?” 

If Grossman does run, his success will 
hinge in part on labor support, and that’s an 
uncertain prospect. Labor likes the fact that 
Grossman has for years run a good union 
shop with high wages, and the national AFL- 
CIO’s political director, Steve Rosenthal, 
has nice things to say about him. Local AFL- 
CIO head Robert Haynes, who recently co- 
authored a Boston Globe op-ed with Gross- 
man opposing Paul Cellucci’s income-tax- 
rollback plan, praises him as well. Yet 
Haynes is not prepared to go with Gross- 
man. If the election were held today, labor 
leaders would most likely line up behind the 
person they know — Tom Birmingham. 

One intriguing idea is to pair Grossman, 
the “Newton businessman,” with State Sena- 
tor Stephen Lynch, a solid, blue-collar Irish- 
American from South Boston, One thing that 
makes them plausible allies is that Grossman 
and Lynch share a loyalty to Al Gore and 
have been key players in his campaign. 

Lynch acknowledges that party insiders 
have “approached” him with the idea of run- 
ning for lieutenant governor, and he calls 
Grossman “a formidable candidate.” “He’s a 
remarkable man, a good Democrat,” Lynch 
says. “He has been somebody concerned 
with labor and working conditions. In his 
own business, he’s been an exemplary em- 
ployer.” But Lynch adds that he himself is 
“very close” with Birmingham. “I don’t 
think that’s a realistic possibility, me running 
for lieutenant governor,” Lynch concludes. 

Thinking about running mates may be 
getting way ahead of the game, especially 
considering that some deride Grossman as 
an outsider to the world of Beacon Hill poli- 
tics. But others note that the past few elected 
governors —with the exception of Cellucci 
(and look how that has turned out) — were 
all outsiders: Michael Dukakis, Ed King, 
William Weld. Further, these observers note, 
Dukakis won in 1974 with the exact same 
coalition that Grossman is trying to put to- 
gether — young grassroots activists, voters 
from the forgotten periphery of the state, 
and reformers seeking change. 

Says Dukakis: “If you’re not a State 
House insider, you have to do what I did. 
You've got to start early, and you’ve got to 
go to the grassroots.” 

Spend any time with Grossman and it’s 
obvious that he’s starting early: working the 
young Gore supporters’ event, meeting the 
Latino activists in Cambridge. This is a man 
who’s willing to work his way into office. If 
his track record is any guide, he’s got a shot: 
in each position he’s held, he’s performed 
above expectations through effort and tenaci- 
ty. And if you want to know if that shot is a 
promising one, just watch whether Michael 
Whouley joins his team. Anyone who could 
transform Al Gore from a joke into a cam- 
paigning machine can help take someone 
with ambition, doggedness, money, and vi- 
sion all the way to Beacon Hill. a 


Seth Gitell can be reached at 
sgitell@phx.com. 
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CITYSCAPE 


A partnership between police, courts, and community activists aims 
to move prostitutes off the streets and into a self-help program 


Roxbury rehab 


BY LAURA A. SIEGEL 


T’S PAST 2 a.m. on a Thursday night. 

I’m cruising around Roxbury in an un- 

marked police car with two plainclothes 
officers. We chase a getaway car the wrong 
way down one-way streets. We search for a 
red jeep containing the gunman from that 
night’s shooting. The officers frisk suspects 
in an armed robbery and bust a guy smok- 
ing crack. 

But I’m here to meet the prostitutes. 
Over the course of two chilly hours, we see 
at least six. The women wander up and 
down the sidewalks, under dim yellow 
lights. 

We slow down, pull over to a pretty 
woman with gold earrings and a shy smile. 
I get out. “If you’re on drugs, you want to 
get high, you come out here,” Stephanie 
tells me. She shrugs. Turning tricks is 
nothing after so long. “You just think about 
getting paid,” she says. The going rate is 
five dollars for a blow job — half the cost 
of a hit of crack. 

Open prostitution like this has plagued 
Roxbury for as long as anyone can remem- 
ber — it used to be even worse. On Blue 
Hill Avenue, prostitutes turn tricks in bush- 
es, backyards, and cars. Condoms and sy- 
ringes litter the sidewalk. Johns approach 
women waiting for the bus. 

“Nighttime is awful,” says Emilia 


Sanchez, a community 
organizer for Nuestra 
Comunidad Development 
Corporation, complain- 
ing of shouts and car 
horns outside her win- 
dow. “They don’t let us 
sleep.” 

Businesses that invest 
in the neighborhood suf- 
fer. Others never move 
in. “It’s bad. They go up 
and down the street wav- 
ing to guys,” says Fer- 
nando Castillo, manager 
of F&F Auto Glass on 
Blue Hill Avenue. When 
prostitutes loiter in front 
of Gabriel Hernandez’s 
barber shop, “I kick them 


out,” he says. Still, “some PE ACHING OUT: “I used to live in the street, sleep in 
abandoned.cars, eat out of dumpsters,” says Linda 
Burston, who now works as a community organizer and 
HIV outreach worker. “Now I talk to women who are 


customers don’t come 
because of the prostitu- 
tion in the area.” 
Parents fear that their 
children will learn from 
what they see. Debbie, 
another prostitute I talk to, says that’s how 
she learned 10 years ago — “from watch- 
ing other females do it.” Skinny, with 
bloodshot eyes and chipped black nail pol- 


my mirror.” 


UCH A change — leaving prostitu- 
tion — is hard to make. But it can be 
done. Linda Burston walked the streets 
’ for 20 years. “I started shooting dope at 
15, going in and out of jail, having baby 
after baby,” she says. “I used to live in 
the street, sleep in abandoned cars, eat 
out of dumpsters.” Seven years ago she 
walked into a now-defunct rehab pro- 
gram called Women, Inc. and changed 
her life. As an HIV outreach worker, she 
says, “now I talk to women who are my 
. mirror.” 

Burston also works with the Blue Hill 
Avenue & Dudley Street Merchants & 
Residents Association, which aims to 
make getting off the street easier. It’s an 
unusual coalition made up of residents, 
merchants, and community agencies in 
the Blue Hill Avenue area, as well as po- 
lice and court officials. Last week, the as- 
sociation gave the Roxbury District Court 
a final proposal for Project PIE — Prosti- 
tution Impacted by Enforcement. Burston 
says she hopes Project PIE can help other 
women like her, and, in so doing, trans- 
form her neighborhood. 

Project PIE will begin with the next 
sweep of prostitutes in Roxbury, when 
judges in the Roxbury District Court will 
for the first time sentence prostitutes to a 
10-week program designed to help them 
turn their lives around. This emphasis on 
rehabilitation will signify a break with the 
past. “Police have done sweeps and gone 
undercover, only to see the courts put the 
prostitutes back out,” says Viktor Theiss, 
Roxbury’s assistant district attorney. The 
women would simply pay court costs and 
have their cases dismissed. This endless 
cycle frustrated police and residents. 

“The courts weren’t aware how serious 
the problem was considered by the people 
in the community,” says Lieutenant 
Arthur Stratford, who has been deeply in- 
volved with Project PIE. Now, largely be- 
cause of the efforts of the Merchants & 
Residents Association, judges are listen- 
ing to what the community has to say. 


ish, Debbie wanders in the middle of the 
strget, waving to a man. She lives in a shel- 
ter but says she’d rather be in an apartment, 
off drugs, and working in an office. 
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to court after a few weeks; 
if WCAC says they’ve been 
skipping workshops, that’s 
an offense that can get 
them placed on probation. 
Those already on probation 
will be watched closely and 
if necessary enrolled in 
other programs, such as 
residential substance-abuse 
programs, by the probation 
department. If they skip out 
again, they face harsher 
penalties. 
But even women who get 

help often fall back into old 

- habits later. “A lot of them 
out here, they go in-a pro- 
gram and come back arid 

» do it all over again,” says” 
Ruby, a frail woman who 
claims she’s not a prostitute 
— she just has 


ADMINISTERING JUSTICE: “We all know how hard it “boyfriends” who drive by 
can be to change life patterns,” admits assistant district and want to make love. 


attorney Viktor Theiss. “This is the best start that I’ve seen.” 


HE ASSOCIATION started developing 

the program a year and a half ago, when 
community organizers from Nuestra Comu- 
nidad asked local merchants to discuss their 
concerns. Prostitution topped,the list, and so 
the organizers and merchants reached out to 
residents, agencies, the police, and the courts 
to pull together on the issue. 

The association decided to work with the 
courts to put women arrested for prostitution 
into some kind of treatment program. 
Sanchez and probation officer Shannon Zlot- 
nik coordinated the association’s work and did 
research, but every member offered ideas and 
feedback as they worked out the details. They 
contacted other, similar programs to figure 
out how to handle various issues and learned 
about the subtleties of the criminal-justice sys- 
tem. 

Last fall, the group held a rally to bring at- 
tention to its cause. It also issued a communi- 
ty-impact report, describing the effect prosti- 
tution has had on members’ lives, which will 
be read aloud to prostitutes before sentencing. 
All the while, the members have been tweaking 
their proposal. 

Now it’s finally done, and here’s how it will 
work: when prostitutes are arrested, judges 
now can compel them to attend a 10-week 
program of workshops called Reflections, ei- 
ther in exchange for dismissing their cases or 
as a condition of probation, and sometimes 
after a brief stint in jail to force them to detoxi- 
fy. Though judges won’t be obligated to assign 
the women to Reflections, “I think the judges 
will certainly cooperate and think it’s consis- 
tent with doing justice,” says First Justice Mil- 
ton Wright of the Roxbury District Court. 

An existing organization called Women 
Connecting Affecting Change (WCAC) will 
run the Reflections workshops, which aim to 
address the root causes of prostitution. Topics 
will include “self-esteem, anger/shame, guilt, 
stress management, addiction, relapse preven- 
tion, reproductive health, sexual orientation, 
HIV/AIDS and STDs, domestic violence, and 
spirituality,” according to the Project PIE pro- 
posal. 

“The root causes [of prostitution] are defi- 
nitely childhood physical, sexual, and emo- 
tional abuse,” says Yolani Dolmo, who will 
facilitate the workshops. Most prostitutes are 
addicted to drugs; many lack education and 
job training. They also have to deal with the 
stigma of prostitution. “One of my main 
goals is to raise their self-esteem,” says 
Dolmo. “With that we'll be able tosmove 
mountains.” 

WCAC won't receive funding from the 
courts, but it is funded by the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health, the Boston Pub- 
lic Health Commission, and private groups. 
WCAC will refer the women to other services 
when the 10 weeks end and will record their 
continued progress. It also has a drop-in cen- 
ter where the prostitutes will be welcome — in 
fact, most of the women the group now sees 
are prostitutes, and it has already helped sev- 
eral get off the streets, “They’re making con- 
nections, they’re developing healthy rapport, 
whether with probation officers or service 
providers,” says Zlotnik. “We’re giving them 
more tools.” 

WCAC will also make sure the women stick 
to the program. They may be summoned back 


“We all know how hard 
it can be to change life pat- 
terns,” admits assistant DA 
Theiss. Still, he says, “This is the best start 
that I’ve seen.” 

Burston, the ex-prostitute, knows women 
who have spent time in WCAC’s drop-in cen- 
ter. “They've touched a few women already,” 
she says. “It’s more than we had before.” 


ROJECT PIE is the kind of initiative that 

has come out of Boston’s recent focus on 
community policing — a strategy in which cit- 
izens work with police to prevent crime, not 
just respond to it. That often means address- 
ing the quality-of-life issues, such as prostitu- 
tion, that make neighborhoods feel unsavory 
and that keep people off the streets — thus 
making the neighborhoods even more danger- 
ous. . 

But eliminating these problems isn’t simple. 
Often the offenders are also neighborhood 
residents, explains Jack McDevitt, professor of 
criminal justice at Northeastern University. 
The Roxbury community understands how the 
problems of residents and offenders are inter- 
twined and “didn’t want anything too puni- 
tive,” says Lieutenant Stratford. “It wanted to 
help people first.” 

McDevitt says such an attitude is rare. “The 
immediate reaction for most communities is to 
get rid of” the prostitutes, he says. “This is a 
community that stepped forward and said, 
“We want to heal the problem.’” That’s where 
Roxbury differs from places such as Bay Vil- 
lage, where residents once proposed making 
prostitution a felony with sentences of up to 
18 months in jail. 

“It’s very refreshing to have people who are 
more rehabilitation-minded,” says Zlotnik: In- 
formation about similar programs elsewhere is 
scarce, but one often-cited model is Midtown 
Community Court in Manhattan, where pros- 
titutes — and other perpetrators of quality-of- 
life crimes — receive sentences that combine 
community sefvice and rehabilitative pro- 
grams. Prostitution has dropped sharply in the 
area the court serves. 

The Merchants & Residents Association is 
also unusual in its diversity — it includes peo- 
ple from various races and backgrounds. Resi- 
dents and business owners, members of hous- 
ing groups and elderly centers, clergy and pro- 
bation officers, high-ranking police officers 
and judges all work together with a high level 
of cooperation. 

Next on the agenda: johns. As sevetal mem- 
bers pointed out at the last meeting, prostitu- 
tion wouldn’t exist without men willing to buy 
sex. Though it’s harder to catch and convict 
johns than prostitutes, everyone is eager to see 
them punished for the harm they’re doing to 
the community, and to the women who walk 
its streets. 


E PULL into an empty parking lot so I 

can meet Pat — who has agreed to talk 
in exchange for a “courtesy” during the next 
police sweep. She’s beautiful, delicate-boned, 
with one crooked tooth, her head wrapped in 
a turban. I ask her what she’d really like to be 
doing. She looks‘at me sideways. “That would 
take too long to answer,” she says, stiffly. “So 


let’s not talk about it.” Her eyes are filled with 4 


tears. < 


Laura A. Siegel can be reached at 
lsiegel@phx.com. ¢ 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in .Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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The American movement against rampant global _ 
capitalism made itself known in Seattle. Can activists keep 
the momentum going next month in Washington, DC? 


Capital dissent 


FTER THE TEAR gas had set- 

tled last year in Seattle, where 

protesters turned city streets 
into a massive coming-out party for 
the movement against unchecked 
global capitalism, activists began 
looking forward. 

One question they faced was how 
to sustain the momentum from the 
protests, which united unions, envi- 
ronmentalists, and social-justice ac- 
+tivists against a global-trade order 
that puts investors, corporations, and 
profits ahead of human rights, fair 
wages, und, yes, sea turtles. 

Increasingly, in e-mails and Web 
postings and meetings, the 
answer has emerged: go to 
. DC. Next month, groups 
that put the formerly obscure 
World Trade Organization 
(WTO) in front-page head- 
lines will converge in the 
capital with their sights 
trained on two othet low- 
profile but important institu - 


of corporate gain — and away from 
higher living standards and environmen- 
tally sound development in poor nations. 
Perhaps the biggest problem activists 
have with the World Bank and with the 
IMF, which loaned more than $40 bil- 
lion last year, concerns the “structural 
adjustment” policies for debtor nations. 
To get loans, critics say, poor nations 
have been forced to cut spending, lower 
trade barriers, and increase export- 
oriented production, which undercuts 
social welfare even as it attracts corporate 
investment. “[Structural adjustment] in- 
stitutionalizes the corporate agenda of 
deregulation, privatization, and free 


MARK REUSCH 


it to the Northwest now want their shot. 
DC will be a different playing field 
than Seattle was, though. For one thing, 
organizers predict 5000 to 10,000 par- 
ticipants, compared to the roughly 
50,000 in Seattle. A wild card will be the 
size of the anarchist presence. In Seattle, 
the relatively small number of anarchists 
who smashed windows in chain stores 
dominated much of the coverage. 
Whether the same tactics are on the 
table for DC is unclear, though one Web 
communiqué signed by several anarchist 
groups calls for demonstrations there. 
Still, Mark Laskey, a member of the 
Boston-area anarchist group Sabate, 
points out that DC’s geogra- 
phy won’t put the protesters 
as close to shopping districts 
as they were in Seattle. He 
says, too, that law enforce- 
ment will probably be 
stronger. “In Seattle, it was 
the equivalent of being on 
Boylston Street in Boston,” he 
says. “I just don’t see it hap- 


pening again. Maybe people 
Sw are planning things outside of 
™ where the protest is, but I 
have not heard of anything.” 
And, for now, few expect 
the kind of police reaction 


tions: the World Bank and 
» the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), 
When the two organiza- 
“spring meetings, they'll be 
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greeted by protesters from 

groups such as Global Ex- 

change, the Direct Action 

Network, and others under 

the banner coalition Mobiliza- 

tion for Global Justice. To 

many, the DC meetings of the 
World Bank and IMF will be 

the natural occasion for a follow-up to 
the Seattle protests — a logical place 
for a week of teach-ins, protests, and 
street theater, culminating in demon- 
- trations on April 16-and 17. 

Activists say the World Bank and 
IMF, like the WTO, are architects of 
unsustainable trade and development 
policies that hurt developing nations. 
And they want to do to the April meet- 
ings what protesters did November 30 
to the meetings in Seattle: shut them 
down. Activists have dubbed the high 
point in the planned DC protest “A16”; 
the civil disobedience that temporarily 
stopped the WTO was called “N30.” 

“The goal is to build a broad-based 
movement to dismantle these secre- 
tive, unaccountable, and failed institu- 
‘tions that are writing the rules of the 
global economy and replace them 
~ with democratic alternatives,” says 
Juliette Beck of Global Exchange. “I 
think a lot of people are coming pre- 
paréd to risk arrest and do civil dis- 
obedience to stop more harm from 
occurring in the global economy.” 


HE ROOTS of the IMF and World 

Bank can be traced to New Eng- 
land. In 1944, the heads of industrial- 
ized nations gathered in Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire, to map out a 
course for the capitalist postwar eco- 
nomic order. Out of that meeting came 
the IMF, designed to regulate interna- 
tional currency flows and help coun- 
tries with debt, and the World Bank, 


designed to fund development projects. 


Critics say that the IMF and World 
Bank are tools of wealthy nations and 
corporations, used to ensure that global 
trade and development are tilted in favor 


trade,” says Beck. 

Critics also say that the two agencies 
cause environmental harm in develop- 
ing nations, although, to be fair, they 
acknowledge that the World Bank has 
tried to make greener development part 
of its mission. This month, the Wash- 
ington, DC-based Friends of the Earth 
released a new study claiming that IMF 
policies encourage raw-material exports 
that have “major environmental im- 
pacts,” and that mandating spending 
cuts in places such as Cameroon weak- 
ens a nation’s ability to enforce envi- 
ronmental laws and push conservation. 


HIS CRITIQUE is not new. But 

now, with images still fresh of the 
tear gas and colorful banners and 
street theater that made Seattle ground 
zero of the free-trade-versus-fair-trade 
debate, there’s a chance to keep the is- 
sues On center stage. 

Helping the cause will be the DC rally 
planned for April 9 by Jubilee 2000, a 
church-led movement that includes envi- 
ronmental and social-justice advocates, 
which is calling on the two institutions 
to cancel large amounts of foreign 
debt. And although Big Labor hasn’t for- 
mally endorsed A16, several union locals 
are on board, and the AFL-CIO will join 
in an April 12 demonstration with ac- 
tivists who oppose expansion of the 
WTO to include China. What’s more, a 
slew of other educational forums and ac- 
tions are planned between April 9 and 
16. Although it’s impossible to say just 
how many people will participate, the 
Internet- and campus-fueled network 
that helped beef up the Seattle protests is 
at work here as well, and some believe 
that East Coast activists who didn’t make 


that contributed to Seattle’s 
tumult. For one thing, protest 
is not exactly new to the na- 
tion’s capital. DC police say 
they have been in touch*with 
the organizers (of course, that 
was the case in Seattle, too) 
and have at least some idea of 
what to expect. “The bottom line is that 
they have the right to protest, and the 
IMF and World Bank have the right to 
have their meeting,” says DC police chief 
Charles Ramsey. “Our job is to make 
sure they have the ability to do what they 
are entitled to.” 

Yet some level of conflict is probably 
inescapable. Ramsey’s stated goal is 
explicitly at odds with the goal of the 
A16 organizers, who hope to stall the 
joint meetings. Whether police will 
allow them to get close enough to do 
that remains to be seen. 

By tethering themselves to Seattle’s 
success, activists are risking talk that 
they’ve lost momentum when the num- 
bers turn out lower than they were at the 
WTO conference. But that perception 
wouldn’t really be justified: it’s only to be 
expected that this event will be smaller. 
The Pacific Northwest, after all, is per- 
haps the country’s most fertile breeding 
ground for environmental activists, and 
there was significantly more time to or- 
ganize there. And global-trade architects, 
pummeled in Seattle, will undoubtedly 
have better spin ready in Washington. 

Indeed, many activists sense that it’s 
possible to build on Seattle’s success, 
even with smaller numbers. “As far as 
I’m concerned,” says Han Shan, pro- 
gram coordinator with the Ruckus So- 
ciety, a direct-action group that was ac- 
tive in Seattle, “it will be a success if. . . 
after April 16 and 17, people around 
the country and around the world are 
talking about the World Bank and the 
IMF, and talking about them in terms 
of what they really do.” 2 


Ben Geman can be reached at 
bgeman@phx.com. 
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Fifty years ago this city was home to a $200 million candy industry. 
Today .it survives mainly in memory — and a few frenzied, euphoric buildings in Cambridge. 


How sweet it was 


CANDY, continued from cover 
one by one. “I used to talk to these folks on the phone all 
the time. They would discuss their problems with me. You 
know: what should they do? Some of them sold out, others 
relocated. A lot went under. It’s the same story as any busi- 
ness, I guess: consolidation in the hands of a few.” 
Squirrel was struggling as well, Stengal says. Despite 
his efforts to update the factory, despite a loyal staff, and 
despite a pop-music group named after the brand’s 
namesake chew, the company was losing money. When 
Hollis Gerrish, the son of the founder, died four years 
ago, at 91, he left instructions for the company to be 
sold. Last year, a Texas nut company purchased Squirrel 
and the operation moved south, marking the departure of 
the city’s last major independent candy manufacturer. 


Today, Greater Boston, once considered a rival to Chica- 


go as the candy capital of the world, has become a remote 
outpost in the sweets industry. Only two players of any 
consequence remain — Necco and Cambridge Brands — 
and neither is locally owned. Necco was purchased in 1963 
by BYS, a holding company currently headquartered in 
New Jersey. Cambridge Brands, whose Main Street factory 
is the last remaining vestige of confectioner’s row, is now 
owned by Tootsie Roll Industries, a company based in, of 
all places, Chicago. 


HE FIRST thing you notice about Walter Marshall is 
that he looks more like a pharmacist than a candy ex- 


ecutive. He wears a white lab coat with his name above ~ 


the breast pocket and a tie that appears knotted a bit too 


tightly, and he’s bald. The second thing you notice about 
Marshall is that he’s incredibly busy, all the time. He 
whisks around the corporate offices of Necco, atop the 
current Haviland factory on Cambridge Street, with his 
white lab coat fluttering behind him. Marshall’s official 
title is Vice-President of Corporate Planning/Logistics, 
which really translates to The Guy Who Has To Deal 
with All the Hassles, Including Martha Stewart. 

Martha Stewart, it seems, wants to do a Valentine’s Day 
segment on conversation hearts, one of Necco’s signature 
products, and Marshall — who is, in a promotional flour- 
ish exquisitely unsuited to his laconic demeanor, called the 
King of Hearts — has drawn the duty of entertaining 
America’s tiberhausfrau. This is to be expected; Marshall is 
generally responsible for dealing with media inquiries. But 

















for a man like him, already several years behind sched- 
ule, this role can hardly be a cherished one. 

“All right, here’s the story of how I got into the candy 
business,” he says, settling behind a desk littered with 
candy hearts and memos regarding candy hearts. “My 
father used to be a traffic cop in front of the Schrafft’s 
building. When my brother got out of high school, in 
1938, there were no jobs. So my father went into the 
personnel office and asked if there was any chance his 
son could have a job. They said, “Yeah, we can use him 
for the summer.’ I came in 1953. Same process. I 
worked summers while going to school, and started full- 
time in 1959. When I left in 1978, I was executive vice- 
president/general manager, the equivalent of the presi- 
dent. Sq I'd gone from stock boy to president, which 
was kind of nice.” 

Marshall, who joined Necco in 1987, is fond of refer- 
ring to himself as “a man in the twilight of a mediocre 
career.” In addition to playing Necco’s media mascot, 
Marshall serves as Boston’s unofficial candy laureate. 
His knowledge of the city’s confectionery past, which he 
delivers in hurried soliloquies, is unrivaled. It begins in 

1765, when an Irish immigrant named John Hannon es- 
tablished America’s first chocolate mill, on the banks of 
the.Neponset River in Dorchester. Fans of historical 
congruence should note that Marshall himself was born 
in Dorchester. “I used to walk by that factory every day,” 
he says. “You could smell the chocolate. You could al- 
most feel it in the air.” 

Boston’s earliest candy companies were what Marshall 
calls “roadside operations: they cooked stuff up in the 
kitchen and sold it out front.” The proximity of the 
chocolate mill and two sugar refineries, not to mention a 
sizable population, made the area an ideal site for the 
fledgling industry. With the introduction of the steam 
engine, local companies began producing the first candy- 
making machines. Foremost among these was Oliver R. 
Chase’s lozenge-cutting machine, which 
back in 1847 began producing the wafers 
later known as Neccos. Both Chase and 
W.F. Schrafft, the city’s other major candy 
concern, served as major suppliers during 
the Civil War. In 1901, Chase bought two 
other companies and dubbed his outfit the 
New England Confectionery Company, pro- § 
ducing the world’s first candy conglomerate. jf 

“The first 50 years of the 20th century... 
was Boston’s golden era,” Marshall says. 
“We had 140 companies here. By 1950, we 
had sales of $200 million. You have to re- 
member, there were no snack foods. You - 
had fruit and you had candy.” 

Necco’s own-Sky Bar, which had been 
introduced in 1938 with a then-exotic sky- 
writing campaign, was among the most 
popular candy bars on the East Coast. 
“When World War II ended, all the New 
York papers ran stories reporting that the 
famous Sky Bar billboard in Times Square 
was finally illuminated again,” Marshall 
says. “That was big news.” 

The beginning of the end, for Boston, 
came with the rise of the national candy con- 
glomerates, chiefly Hershey’s and 
Mars/M&M. “They understood that distri- 
bution had changed,” Marshall says. “There 
were no mom-and-pop stores. You had to 
get involved with the big chains. And you 
had to be more centrally located, where you 
could ship everywhere.” 


ATE SLOANE can tell you the story of 
how candy went corporate. It’s a story 
he lived. 

Sloane went into the candy business in 
1925, at age 16. He was living in a tenement house in 
Chelsea, and his neighbor was a wagon jobber who 
needed summer help. Jobbers wete the earliest distribu- 
tors. They bought penny candy from manufacturers or 
supply houses and sold it to mom-and-pop stores. With 
its abundance of candy producers, the Boston area once 
supported 200 jobbers. Sloane was among the most am- 
bitious. 

Upon graduating from high school, at 18, he bought 
his neighbor’s jobbing company, truck and all, for $200. 
In the next dozen years, he bought out six more jobbers. 
“Back then, thigmeant nothing more than me walking 
into the shops with the man I’d bought out, and him say- 
ing to the owners, “This is Mr. Sloane. It would be nice 
if you bought your candy from him now.’” 

Sloane eventually bought Kendall Confectionery, one of a 
half-dozen distributors nestled around Kendall Square, and 
American Nut and Chocolate, a nut roaster in South 
Boston. “But my real dream was to become the manufac- 
turer of a successful candy bar,” says Sloane, now 91. 
“After so many years of cutthroat competition, I wanted to 
be the bottom-line seller.” 

In 1955, Sloane purchased the Fox Cross company, 
producers of a chocolate-covered taffy bar known as 











the Charleston Chew. He moved the business from_ 
Cambridge to a larger factory in Everett, automated 
production, and built the brand name through adver- 
tising. His efforts did not go unnoticed. A number of 
the candy conglomerates, including Hershey’s, came 
calling. In 1980, Nabisco made him an offer he 
couldn’t refuse. 

Fox Cross suffered a fate typical in the industry. 
Nabisco sold the business to the drug firm Warner Lam- 
bert, who sold it, in 1993, to Tootsie Roll Industries. 
The Chicago-based company also owns the remains of 
another storied local outfit, the James O. Welch compa- 
ny, best known as the maker of Junior Mints, Sugar 
Daddies, and Sugar Babies. 

¢I remember buying candy from Jimmy Welch,” Nate 
Sloane says. “He was a friend of mine. They’re another 
good family business that’s gone. They’re all gone now. 
It’s sad.” Sloane used to drop by the old Welch factory, 
at 1812 Main Street in Cambridge, where Charleston 
Chews are now cranked out under the auspices of Toot- 
sie Roll. “I still know a lot of folks there,” he says. “But I 
stopped visiting. | wasn’t made to feel at home.” 

He’s not alone. Tootsie Roll, in fact, forbids any out- 
siders from visiting its plant. “For competitive reasons,” 
says company president Ellen Gordon, from her office in 
Chicago. “So much of what we do there is proprietary 
and unique to the products.” The company’s equipment 
is “beyond state of the art in technology,” Gordon says. 

Beyond state of the art? Junior Mints shaped with 
lasers? Genetically engineered Sugar Babies? 

Sloane is doubtful. “There are no secrets in the candy 
business,” he says, chuckling softly. 

Today, Sloane’s strongest link to the candy business is 
through Kendall Confectionery, which has been handed 
down from his brother Morris to his nephew Joe. Now 
housed in a low-slung brick building near Alewife, the 
company distributes a dizzying variety of candies and 





CANDY MAN: Walter Marshall of Necco is Boston's 
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SWEET SURRENDER: Bob Stengal worked for 
Squirrel Brand for 30 years before watching the 
Cambridge factory shut down in August. “I'd like to stay 
in candy,” he says, “but the opportunities are not there.” 
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unofficial confectionery historian, and the public face of the 


company that produces not only Necco wafers and candy hearts but Mary Janes, Haviland chocolates, and — as of 


last year — the Clark Bar. 











snack products, many of them to vending-machine com- 
panies, It is one of the few remaining family operations 
in an industry once dominated by them. 

“What I think happened is that a lot of the kids looked 
at how hard their parents worked,” Joe Sloane says. “I 
remember my father leaving the house at dawn and com- 
ing home at seven to have dinner. I can picture him 
working at home on Saturdays, with his ledger in bed. 
He always told me, you’ve got to love candy to stay in 
the business.” 


HIS ATTITUDE permeates the staff at Necco, which 

still has the feel of a family operation. But the truth is, 
Necco has had to transform itself from a local player into 
a national conglomerate — albeit a small one — in 
order to avoid being devoured in today’s bigger-is-better 
candy market. 


See CANDY, page 24 
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Visiting the Haviland factory is heavenly. Is it humanly possible 
to dislike a place where the elevators smell like chocolate? 


MARK OSTOW 


CANDY, from page 23 omg 


By the early ’60s, with the candy-bar giants 
gobbling up revenues, Necco was flirting with in- 
solvency. The company was forced to sell out to 
BYS. Over the next 15 years, Necco managed to 
hang on, thanks mostly to its wafers and conversa- 
tion hearts. When Dom Antinellis took over as 
president, in 1978, he realized Necco was going to 
have to grow in order to survive. In the late.’80s, 
he began buying up struggling competitors. There 
was no shortage: Candy House Buttons, a firm 
that made those curious strips of brightly colored 
candy dots on wax paper. Stark, Necco’s only 
competitor in the wafer-and-candy-heart world, 
and producers of the legendary peanut-butter taffy 
known as the Mary Jane. Great American Brands, 
best known for its Cambridge-based Haviland 
chocolates. And, just last year, the venerable Clark 
Bar Company of Pittsburgh. 

What Necco has amassed, not entirely on pur- 
pose, is a retro candy empire. At Necco headquar- 
ters, on Mass Ave, the retro theme is embodied in 
the décor, which might generously be termed Late 
Eisenhower. The elevator has a gold-plated dial 
above it, with an arrow to indicate the floor. The 
filing cabinets are wooden. On the wall is a poster, 
illustrated in the manner of a Watchtower maga- 
zine, that reads NECCO: THE MODERN CANDIES WITH 
A TRADITION OF QUALITY. The only indication that 
the Korean War has, in fact, ended is the ’N Sync 
poster in the receptionist’s cage. 

“This building’s been here since 1927, so a lot 
of this stuff is from quite a while ago,” Manny Da 
Costa says. “We don’t really throw anything out.” 
Manny, who is quite possibly the sweetest man on « 
earth (and who is therefore impossible to refer to 
by last name), has been the facilities manager at 
Necco since 1984. His father, an elevator opera- 5 
tor, helped him land a job as a shipping clerk there - 
33 years ago. Today, he oversees six floors and 
some 400 employees. He dresses in a suit and tie, 
which he accents — for visits to production areas 
— with a white gauzy shower cap that sits on his 
head like a collapsed soufflé. 

Manny’s good nature extends to his staff. If a 
factory can be said to be relaxed, then Manny runs 
a relaxed factory. The workers, a multinational 
crew outfitted in blue smocks, exhibit none of the 
grim intensity of Oompa-Loompas. They’re more 
like cheery, slightly overgrown elves. 

The secret to virtually all candy production, 

Manny says, is time and temperature: The longer 
and hotter you cook the staples — sugar, corn 
syrup, starch — the harder the candy becomes. 

On the fifth floor, where Necco makes taffy, the 
staples are heated to 243 degrees in gigantic ket- 
tles. The taffy then gets poured onto cooling 
wheels the size of steam rollers, which squeeze the { } 
stuff into sheets that look like colored vinyl. The 
taffy — still a blazing 180 degrees — is cut into 
67-pound batches and heaved onto cooling tables, ‘ 
then lugged onto mechanical pulling hooks. 

“Used to be we had two hooks on the wall,” ; 
Manny notes. “It was all done by hand.” The taffy, 
yanked to and fro by two rotating arms, gradually ~ * 
softens and turns opaque. At this point, the glob 
gets hoisted onto the batch roller, a pair of scary-looking 
knobbed rotating wheels that massage the taffy into a thin 
rope. The next machine chops the rope into bite-size 
pieces, wraps them in waxed paper, and sends them 
whizzing along a conveyer belt for packing. The taffy that 
comes off the line is still warm. 

Down on the third floor, they make wafers and hearts. 
(Aficionados should note that Necco also makes lozenges, a 
thicker version of the wafer, which can generally be found on 
two-for-a-buck racks.) To visit this floor is to experi€fice the 
overwhelming olfactory blast known as Halloween Smell — a 
free-floating bouquet of sugar, cocoa butter, and flavorings. 

These hard candies are not boiled. They're pulverized in 
giant mixers, producing a paste that is rolled out into sheets 
and punched, cookie-style, into the desired shape. At peak 
efficiency, a single assembly line can kick out 38,000 pounds 
of candy per day, or 15,390,000 wafers or hearts. Manny, 
who has an endearing, if not entirely hygienic, habit of sam- 
pling the raw paste for quality, has been a lifelong fan of the 
wafer. “We used to go to the movie theater and fling ’em at 
the people in front, and the screen. Actually, we only threw 
the ones we didn’t like. I didn’t like clove, so I threw those.” 

The purple clove wafer is generally cited as the weak link 
in Necco’s eight-flavor paritheon. Manny himself is partial 
to chocolate, the only variety to have earned its own pack- 
age. “But everyone’s got a different favorite,” Manny.says. 
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ORIGINAL UNWRAPPER: Manny Da Costa’s job lets him indulge a Necco-wafer habit that reaches back to 


childhood. “We used to go to the movie theater and fling ’em at the people in front, and the screen. Actually, we 
only threw the ones we didn’t like. I didn’t like clove, so I threw those.” ’ 


“I just talked to one of my distributors and she says to me, 
‘Manny: why don’t you make a package with just clove?’ ” 
Manny shakes his head, in a manner gently suggesting the 
absurdity of the notion. 

The packiffg process has changed very little over the 
years. Trays of wafers are fed into a giant hopper and 
poured down a giant pipe from the third floor to the sec- 
ond, where they funnel into rows. A crew of women must 
then pinch them up, by hand, and place them in racks. Pic- 
ture having to fill roll after roll of quarters in a faint cloud 
of sugared starch, and you get the idea. A final inspector 
surveys each package to make sure all eight colors are rep- 
resented among the 38 to 40 wafers per pack. If not, she 
plucks out repeats and inserts missing colors. All this hap- 
pens in approximately four seconds. The floor in the pack- 
ing area is a fresco of broken wafers. 


HE BIG teat these days at Necco is the company’s new 

acquisition, the Clark Bar. And with good reason. It is 
possible to say that you have not lived.a fully actualized life 
unless-you have eaten a Clark Bar straight off the assembly 


line. I am qualified to make this judgment, because I have 
eaten a Clark Bar straight off the assembly line. I have 
eaten two. 

The Clark Bar, for those of you with a less-than-catholic 
sense of the candy-bar world, consists of a crunchy peanut 
filling covered in milk chocolate. It is both lighter and less 
brittle than its nearest relation, the Butterfinger. It is also 
less likely to get wedged in your molars for six weeks. 

A native of Pittsburgh, the Clark was one Of the most 
popular bars of the post-World War II candy boom. Necco 
itself used to produce a chocolate-covered peanut crunch 
known as the Bolster Bar. But everyone seems to agree the 
Clark Bar is tastier. 

This, according to Manny, is because of the Clark’s 
unique production-process. The staples are boiled into a 
sticky glop, cooled, and pulled into a beige, taffy-like con- 
sistency. The filling is then fed into a huge machine, which 
flattens it and spreads a layer of real peanut butter on top. 

A single worker, hovering over the machine with a spatula, 
then rolls this combination into a sort of giant burrito. This 
step is the linchpin of the entire Clark gestalt. It ensures 
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that the filling is striated into sections of 
peanut butter and crunch. Next, the burrito 
goes into a batch roller, where it is fun- 
neled down and comes snaking out, ticker- 
tape style, to be cut into segments. 

The peanut crunch is now ready to be 
covered in chocolate, a process known as 
enrobing. Enrobing is the money shot of © 
candy production, a sight so dizzyingly 
sensual as to seem pornographic to 
chocophiles. The conveyer belt carries the 
naked Clarks forward, into a curtain of 
chocolate, which, in spilling down, creates 
atop most candy bars. The enrober also 
paints a layer of chocolate on the bottom of 
each piece. 

The bars, still wet, then disappear into a 

- vast cooling tunnel. A half-hour later they 
emerge, 100 yards down the line, ready for 
packing. The entire genesis of the Clark, 
from raw ingredients to wrapper, takes 90 
minutes. A fresh bar is softer, more supple, 
than a store-bought bar. The peanut butter 
is more redolent. The chocolate melts the 
moment it hits your tongue. “Fresh off the 
line is a different thing,” Manny says. 
“Hard to say why. But it’s like from some- 
one’s kitchen. I eat ’em all day long. That’s 
why I’m as big as I am.” 

It is precisely at this moment, watching 
Manny Da Costa pat his stomach and 
laugh in a jolly vibrato, while offering me a 
second fresh Clark Bar, that I consider ask- 
ing him to adopt me. This impulse is rein- 
forced during our brief trip to the sample 
shop on the first floor, where Manny and 
his wife — who, it turns out, works in the 
sample shop and is, :f this is even possible, 
nicer than Manny — foist a shameful 
amount of candy onto me, which I try (not 

‘ vesy hard) to refuse, and which I seriously 
consider donating to orphans, before de- 
ciding, instead, to eat it all myself. 


| Make the Haviland factory, on 
controlled chaos prevails. It’s safe to say 


that this operation — unlike the nearby 
Cambridge Brands plant — is not a hotbed 
of proprietary technology. The machines 
are apigg. The ceilings are leaky. The pro- 
duction ‘floors are cramped and awkwardly 
laid out. ; 

And yet visiting the place is heavenly. 
The stairwells smell like chocolate. The ele- 
vator smells like chocolate. (Is it humanly 
possible to dislike a facility where the eleva- 
tors smell like chocolate?) 

There is something deeply fascinating 
about mass production. The huge, precise- 
ly calibrated machines, the whizzing con- 
veyor belts, the stainless-steel ingenuity of 
it all. This is technology in action, concrete 
evidence that all that stuff we buy actually 
gets made somewhere. And this fascination 
is multiplied by a factor of say, 20, when 
the widgets in question are made of choco- 
late and corn syrup and peppermint. 

The majority of the Haviland factory is 
assembly lines. On one floor, white discs 
of peppermint are splashed in dark 
chocolate, producing a highly addictive 
thin mint. Another machine plinks out 
soft kisses of chocolate, then sprinkles 
them with tiny beads of sugar to create 
nonpareils. Still another cranks out 
chocolate-covered marshmallow Easter 
bunnies. As with its corporate parent, 
Necco, much of Haviland’s business is 
seasonal, predicated on the cycle of can- 
dies hawked before each holiday. Easter 
candies dominate late winter. One entire 
room is consumed by the production of 
brightly colored malted-milk-ball eggs. 

In Haviland’s panning room, workers 
in smocks and surgical masks loom over 
two rows of squat copper urns, known as 
pans. Panning is one of the oldest indus- 
trial methods of making candy. Basically, 
you throw a bunch of peanuts (or al- 
monds or raisins or malt balls) inside the 
pan and start them spinning. Using a spe- 
cial nozzle, the operator then sprays ~ 
chocolate onto the rotating morsels. The 
constant motion — along with a-cold-air 
vent that the operator. controls — keeps 
the pieces from sticking to one another. 





Once the pieces are coated in chocolate, 

they move to a second set of pans, in 
which they’re shellacked with a thin, 
shiny coating that keeps them from melt- 
ing. More than a dozen nozzles are going 
at once, and the air in the panning room 
is permeated with chocolate vapor; it’s 
like breathing chocolate. _ 

The means of production may not seem 
terribly sophisticated at Haviland, but work- 
ing with chocolate is a volatile business. You 
can’t just melt it down and start pouring. 
Instead, it has to be prepped in special ket- 
tles, heated, cooled, then heated again. “A 
piece of chocolate that’s been properly tem- 

_pered has that beautiful sheen, almost like 
glass,” says Eric Saborin, the facility man- 
ager at Haviland. “It should snap.” 

Saborin gazes at the assembly line in 
front of him, where a fleet of thin mints is 
chugging out froma cooling tunnel. Rather 

_ than being perfectly round, though, this 
batch is the shape of gibbous moons. 
“Looks like we’ve got a mechanical prob- 
lem here,” he says, a bit dreamily. “I’ll have 
to take a look at that later.” 


F YOU’RE a candy man in the Boston 

area, you've basically got two options. 
You can hope your company gets absorbed 
by Necco. Or you can launch your own 
business. Benneville Strohecker opted for 
the latter, though his story is not quite that 
simple. 

In fact, Strohecker was a witness to what 
remains the darkest chapter in Boston’s 
confectionery history: the demise of 
Schrafft’s. When Strohecker came to work 
at the company, he considered himself a 
lucky man. “I knew Schrafft’s, and I was 
fascinated with the word,” he recalls. “It 
was a holy word to me, one of the holy of 
holies in the candy business.” 

Founded in 1861 by W.F. Schrafft, the 
company enjoyed explosive growth during 
Boston’s candy boom. In 1928, Schrafft’s 
built the nation’s largest candy factory, in ” 
Charlestown, a 900,000-square-foot behe- 
moth that housed 1500 employees. (The 
building, with its giant clock tower and red 
sign visible from I-93, is now an office 
complex.) The Schrafft name became syn- 
onymous with boxed chocolates, and the 
empire grew to include ice cream and a 
chain of popular restaurants. 

But by the time Strohecker arrived as di- 
rector of marketing, in 1967, the Schrafft 
family had long since sold out, and the 
business was in a tailspin. “I was there 10 
years, through three ownership changes 
and 12 presidents,” he says. “When the 
new guy came in, my job was to show him 
the way to the men’s room. 

“The most important thing,” Strohecker 
continues, “was that the owners didn’t 
give a damn about anything but making 
money. That’s a recipe for disaster in the 
candy business. They believed that if you 
cut here and there a little, the consumer 
wouldn’t notice. And it’s true that the 
consumer can’t articulate that they notice. 
But collectively they do notice, and they 
stop buying.” 

Lenny Sisitzky, Schrafft’s national sales 
manager for 12 years and a colleague of 
Strohecker’s, recalls the final days as a 
nightmare. “I bought 526 airline tickets in 
two years, just trying to put out fires,” says 
Sisitzky, now an independent candy bro- 
ker. “We had shipping problems. Product 
problems. It was a mess.” 

A second factor was Schrafft’s failure to 
adjust to the monumental shifts in the 
candy market. By the 1950s, boxed choco- 
lates were being squeezed off the shelves 
by candy bars. (Scrambling to retain mar- 
ket share, boxed-chocolate companies 
were also conglomerating like mad. By the 
late 80s, there were only two major com- 
panies: Russell Stover and Whitman 
Chocolates, makers of the Whitman Sam- 
pler. In 1993, Stover bought Whitman.) 
Just as important, Strohecker says, were 
the changes in distribution. “Schrafft’s 
didn’t keep up with the times. The rest of 
the world was going direct to chain drug- 
stores and discount stores, and we insisted 
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SMALL IS BEAUTIFUL: Ben Strohecker started his own boutique company after 
watching the giant Schrafft’s implode. “I asked people, ‘If you could only eat one 
more piece of chocolate before you die, what would it be?’” The result was the 
Sweet Sloop, an almond crunch made in Salem. 
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CANDY, from page 25 
on using distributors.” 

By the late 1970s, the company was 
hemorrhaging with debt. Three Schrafft’s 
executives, including Walter Marshall (who 
would later wind up at Necco), made a last- 
ditch effort to purchase the company in 
1984, but the owners decided it was worth 
more to sell off the assets. 

Throughout his decade at Schrafft’s, Stro- 
hecker had pushed the company to launch a 
division of fine chocolates. He recognized 
what Godiva would later affirm: that Ameri- 
cans are willing to pay big for fancy gift 
chocolates. “The people at Schrafft’s 
laughed at me,” Strohecker says. “So I went 
and did it myself, in my kitchen.” 

In planning a product line, Strohecker 
started with a very simple question: “I asked 
people, ‘If you could only eat one more piece 
of chocolate before you die, what would it 
be?’” The result was a homemade toasted- 
almond butter crunch dipped in bittersweet 
chocolate and white chocolate, rolled in 
crushed pecans, and shaped like a sailboat. 

Today, the Sweet Sloop is the flagship 
confection of Harbor Sweets. Hou ed in a 
red brick building in Salem, Harbor is the 
antithesis of a corporate candy giant. It’s 
like stepping into a giant home-ec kitchen 
where they just happen to be making 
gourmet chocolates. Workers in red vests 
dip silver funnels into a tempering kettle 
and drop melted chocolate into molds. On 
a nearby table, slabs of caramel lie cooling. 
The entire room resounds with the thwack 
of workers slamming molds onto various 
counters to pop hardened candies loose. 
Everything is done by hand. About the 
only mechanized process is the foiling, 
which is accomplished by means of a 
couple of ancient-looking machines sal- 
vaged from — you guessed it — Schrafft’s. 

The secret to Harbor’s success has been 
its ability to conceive of candy as a lifestyle 
accessory. The company’s nifty themed 
chocolates sell in golf and equestrian shops. 
A one-pound gift assortment costs $31.50; a 
14-ounce package of Sweet Sloops costs 
$21. It may rank as a blip on the national 
candy radar, but Harbor employs 114 work- 
ers during the Christmas holiday crunch, 
and it has become profitable enough to attract 
a gaggle of corporate suitors. 

Strohecker no longer runs the company. 
Last year, he sold the business to Phyllis 
LeBlanc, whio began as a part-timer at Har- 
bor Sweets 22 years ago, while studying at 
nearby Salem State College. “I’ve already 
been approached by a very big company. 
They told me they’d want us to remain in- 


dependent and keep the same management, 
just what you’d expect them to say,” 
LeBlanc says. “It’s always a dilemma for 
me, because I went to business school. And 
there’s always this voice in the back of my 
brain that says, ‘Aren’t you supposed to 
want to get big and grow and sell out?’ But 
my attitude is: if I’m happy with the compa- 
ny as it is, why should I?” 

Harbor Sweets is proof that it’s still pos- 
sible.to launch an independent candy com- 
pany — as long as you stick to upscale 
niche marketing. It’s a lot harder to keep a 
small, mass-market candy Company going. 
Just ask Bob Stengal, who dedicated 30 
years of his life to Squirrel Brand and now 
finds himself out of a job. 

“I'd like to stay in candy,” Stengal says. 
“But the opportunities are just not there. It’s 
a shame, really. We worked so hard to mod- 
ernize the operation. We could have made it 
work, too. We’d done a bunch of research. 
And we had a well-known product.” 


F ONLY that were enough. The truth is, 
in today’s mass market, you need to be 
huge — or hugely expensive — to survive. 

The era of the local candy bar is virtually 
over, a victim of late-model capitalism. 
Necco remains an anomaly in the candy 
world. And despite its recent revival, few in- 
siders expect the operation to remain in 
Cambridge forever. 

“Cambridge is all high-tech stuff now,” 
Stengal notes glumly. “There’s no room for 
manufacturing.” 

Who, after all, would know better than 
Bob Stengal? He falls silent. “I still haven’t 
recovered,” he says finally. “You know, I 
was at Squirrel for 29 years. The company 
moved last July, but I stayed through till 
August, tying up loose ends. By the end, I 
didn’t even have a‘desk. I was balancing 
things on my knee to take notes. They’d 
shut the utilities off, so it was dark. 

“It was eerie. I remember I went up to the 
fourth floor of the factory and there was this 
echo. All the machines were gone. And I sud- 
denly realized: this is just a shell now. Be- 
cause, you know, every floor had its own 
sounds, from the machines and so forth. And 
when you were on the first floor, you could 
hear them all together, all those machines 
and people. It was like an orchestra.” . 


Steve Almond teaches creative writing 
at Emerson and Boston Colleges. His fiction 
can be found in the new anthology The 
Ex-Files: New Tales of Old Flames 
(Context Books). This is his first article 
for the Phoenix. 
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Media Opportunities 


PHOENIX 


GRAPHIC DESIGNER 

The Boston Phoenix, New England's largest weekly newspaper seeks a Graphic Designer with a minimum of. 
1 year of design experience. Must have a thorough knowledge of QuarkXPress, Free-Hand, and Photoshop on 
a Mac platiorm; the ability to handle four-color print jobs, a strong technical background and online design 
experience a plus. This is an awesome opportunity that will provide growth within our expanding media group. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF MEDIA INTERNET SITES 

THE PHOENIX MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS GROUP IS GROWING ONCE AGAIN. We are creating and 
investing heavily in a new Internet Company for our award winning media websites (bostonphoenix.com, 
Providencephoenix.com, worcesterphoenix.com, fnxradio.com). In this Senior Management position, the Editor- 
in-Chief, will be responsibile for ALL editorial content on the sites, the revamping of our current sites, and 
assisting in the development of new sites for the company. As welj as the management of an on-line editorial 
Staff. Our ideal candidate would have 2-3 years editorial experience either in print or interactive media. Must 
have the ability to handle a wide variety of content and be technologically savvy. Having eclectic interests from 
arts to politics a plus. Strong leadership qualities will be needed to develop and motivate editorial staff. 


RECEPTIONIST 
The Boston Phoenix, has a dynamic opportunity for a detail-oriented and self-motivated individual to handle 


reception duties and provide administrative support to various departments as needed. This entry-level position 
requires excellent communication and organization skills. This is an awesome opportunity for an individual who 
loves the Phoenix and WFNX and is eager to begin a career in communications at one of Boston's most 
alternative companies. The position provides a transfer to another position after 6 months. 


WEBMASTER 

We seek a skilled WEBMASTER with experience in liS 4.0, Windows NT Server 4.0 and ActiveState Peri for NT. 
The ideal candidate will be able to analyze, develop, maintain, and test web base applications to support our 
Internet Web Media Sites, which include bostonphoenix.com, providencephoenix.com, worcesterphoenix.com, and 
frxradio.com. The position will focus on developing, and maintaining server side components in an NT/MS 4.0 
adapters. The candidate should also be able to evaluate, implement and maintain third party software packages to 
Support web applications and associated infrastructure. There will be extensive interaction with IT Operations staff 
ae rained required to define requirements, integrate and configure system components and provide day- 

support. 


S80 ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

The Boston Phoenix has an excellent opportunity for an experienced sales professional to represent our 
company to the ski/outdoor industry. Our ideal candidate will have a successful track record in media sales and 
existing contacts within the ski industry. 


RECRUITMENT ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

The Phoenix Newspaper Group seeks an experienced sales individual to help build it's expanding Help Wanted 
Section. The right individual will possess strong organizational and sales skills, as well as a determination to 
succeed. Candidate must have 2-3 years sales experience. Advertising sales experience a plus. 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER 

The Boston Phoenix, New England's largest weekly newspaper, has an exciting opportunity for an experienced 
sales manager to oversee the staff and sales efforts for our retail and classifieds sales departments. This 
position reports to the Director of Newspaper Group Sales. ideal candidate will possess 5+ years of sales 
management experience and a proven record of staff training and development, as well as new business 
development. This opportunity will provide excellent positioning for future leadership roles througout our 
ERITRY-LEVEL SALES REP 

The Boston Phoenix seeks a Classified Advertising Lines Ad Taker who will be responsible for the placement of 
all inbound Classified Lines sales in addition to gaining exposure to outside sales. Qualified candidates will have 
excellent customer service skilis and a strong desire to break into the lucrative field of media sales at one of 
Boston's most alternative companies. 


PC/MAC TECH 

We seek a skilled individual with good communication and customer service skills with at least 2 years of hands 
on desktop and general tcp/ip networking experience in a large scale Corporate IT environment, installing, 
configuring, maintaining, trouble shooting and repairing Macs and PCs. Strong knowledge of Macintosh and 
Window's 95, 98 and NT operating systems and standard business and graphics applications e.g. Microsoft 
Office, Exchange, Internet Explorer, Quark, Illustrator, Photoshop 


DRIVER 

The Boston Phoenix seeks a driver to assist in distributing our paper and other publications. Position is Boston- 
based, full-time and work is principally in the early morning. Exp. driving a 16ft walk-in truck preferred. MA 
license and a clean driving record req'd. We offer great pay, benefits (including medical, dental ins., and 401k) 
and a super working environment. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

The Boston, Providence, and Worcester Phoenix's have exciting opportunities available for dynamic and 
Creative individuals with strong presentation and sales skills to join our sales force. To qualify you must have a 
minimum of 1 year proven track record in outside sales and possess the ability to generate new business. 


Experience in print sales a plus. 


CALL CENTER 
immediate openings in our fast-paced call center for full-time and part-time customer service reps to assist 
customers placing personal ads in newspapers nationwide. Previous call center or customer service exp. 


preferred. Bilingual Spanish skills a plus. 


STAFF WRITER 

The Providence Phoenix is looking for energetic, experienced writer and reporter to cover long, investigative 
projects. Top candidates will have the following: at least 3 years of journalism experience (five or more 
preferred); proven ability to write long pieces (2500+ words) in clear, compelling prose; experience in preparing 
investigative articles. Magazine writing experience and knowledge of Providence a plus. Please submit five 
writing clips with resume. 


STUFF MEDIA GROUP 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

Do you live the Lifestyle? If so then we have an opportunity for you! We are looking for a real go-getter to pound 
the pavement. Someone who thrives on the challenge to generate new business. We seek an Account 
Executive with 2-3 years of media sales experience to join our expanding sales department. Knowledge of the 
Boston area and local nightlife a must. 


FNX RADIO NETWORK 


With the creation of the FNX Radio Network, we are currently seeking individuals to help us expand the 
independent spirit of Boston's Real Alternative radio into new markets in Maine and New Hampshire. Starting 
with 92.1FNX in Portland, Maine, the FNX Network is poised to become a new force in broadcasting, 
simuicasting the unique alternative sounds that have marked 101.7 WFNX since 1983. 


PROMOTIONS MANAGER BOSTON AREA 

We seek an ethusiatic and detail oriented team player to oversee promotions under the guidance of the 
Marketing Director. Will be responsible for maintaining press relationships while working with local concert 
promoters and cinemas. You will act as liason between sales and marketing in order to promote the station 
working closely with the Phoenix. Must have outstanding time management and follow-through skills. 


REGIONAL ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE - BOSTON AREA 
You will be part of the new FNX Network team, working with our national rep firm and developing key regional accounts. 
You must have strong writing and presentation skills plus a minimum of 2 years outside media sales experience. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 101.7 FUX-BOSTOM AREA 

WFNX is expanding our outside sales force. Successful candidates will be responsible for handling and 
developing an established list of agency and retail advertising accounts as well as generating new business. 
Minimum 1 year outside sales experience required. Excellent opportunity for career-minded sales executives 
who desire a unique and exciting work environment with tremendous income potential! 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE - PORTLAND AREA 92.1FHX (WPHX-FM) 

Now that we're in the Portland area, we're looking for an energetic and enthusiastic individual who walk our walk and 
talk our talk. If you think you have the right stuff, let us know. Experience in developing and nurturing a solid client 
base is a big plus, but most of all we're looking for someone who fits with our indie vibe and is willing to work hard 
with our sales team. 


PART TIME EVENT COORDINATORS - PORTLAND AREA 

The FNX Radio Network, is looking for dependable and enthusiastic part-time van drivers/event coordinators to 
assist the promotions staff at evening and weekend events in the Portland Market. Responsibilities include 
execution of on-site promotions, the set-up and break down of technical equipment and customer relations with 
venue management with listeners. A clean driving record, a flexible schedule, knowledge of the alternative 
format and the ability to interact in a professional and friendly manner with others is a must! 


4 tL 


Peopie2People.com is a hot start-up with years of experience. We already have over 850,000 active members 
with thousands more joining each week. To keep up with this exponential growth, we need to add key people to 
our team. Be a part of one of the fastest growing internet start up companies in the area. 


JAMA WEB DEVELOPER 

We are looking for several talented, out-of the-box thinkers who want to do cutting edge work in a fun, creative 
environment. You will be providing programming expertise in the areas of product development, technical operations 
and integration of applications with ASP's, ISP's and the latest third party vendors. Experience with JAVA, HTML, 
JavaScript, and 1-2 years experience in NT-based web applications development is perferred. If you enjoy the 
challenges of a start up environment, that fosters teamwork, growth and thinking, then this opportunity is for you. 


Fax, mail or email resume with salary requirement to: 
Human Resources 

PMCG 

126 Brookline Avenue 

Boston, MA 02215 

Fax: (617) 425-2615 

jobs@phx.com 

e0e 


Wanted: 


Promotions/Events 
Team Members 


As a member of the Swapit Street Team, you will work closely 
with both the Business Development and Marketing Departments 
to ensure that execution is consistent with corporate goals. You 
will assist with all aspects of live promotions and campus events. 


Part-Time and Full-Time positions available now! 
Gain valuable experience from a hip Internet start-up! 


Send your resume or call: 
978-461-4700 x238 

Fax 978-461-4711 

Email: jpeterson@swapit.com 


swapit 


mloselicolling 


“TORCH 


at 26 Charles Street, Beacon Hill. 
sistant Mer. 


‘aeiete 
ue : LL OES 


oe / | lost 


11¢ 


You can call at 


617-723-5939 


Call between 1 lam-3 
Monday thru Friday 


assistant 
managers & 
retail sales 


Work with the best coffee beans an the best 
human beans. Our Boston area stores are 
currently interviewing for part-time (21-35 hrs/ 
wk, $7-$9/hr) retail sales and full-time assistant 
manager positions. 


Competitive pay, flexible hours, medical, 
including prescription, chiropractic and vision, 
dental, 401(k), paid vacation & sick time, 
discounts, and advancement opportunities. 
Apply at 776 Beacon Street in Newton Centre, 
1749 Massachusetts Avenue in Lexington, 285 
Harvard Streetin Brookline, or 100 Mount Auburn 
Street in Cambridge; or send your resume & 
cover letter to: Zabed Choudhury, Peet's Coffee 
& Tea, P.O. Box 12509, Berkeley, CA 94712-3509. 


We encourage applications from people 
of all ages, races and ethnic backgrounds. 


fea) relpelrelrelyel 


GIRLS WANTED 
EARN UP TO $800+/wk.Must be 
18+. Flex hrs/No exp nec. 
call Alex: 


617-427-6514 


RESTAURANT STAFF 
All positions needed! New restau- 
rant opening on scuba diving par- 
adise island in the Caribbean. E- 
mail: leschanowsky @evnet.at or 
masel@mindspring.com. Fax to 
David 856-642-7604 

WORK IN ADULT EN- 

TERTAINMENT 
Industry. Hiring ladies & gentle- 
men for dating agency, adult mod- 
eling, 900 # phone-talk operators; 
also drivers. Your area or travel. 
Calitornia 310-281-6622; Chicago 
773-509-6366; New York 212- 
802-9390; Toll free 1-888-332- 
6238 





LaGroceria 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO AND PIZZERIA 


PAT OR MOE 


pelelfelpelelfelfel released ial 


hele Fax resume 
N: Personne! Dept to 


Communications firm needs ‘ 
poised individual with strong 
admin. skills to support consult- 
ing team. Please contact Abbott 


“EV 


TEMP UP TO 
$1 


vintage clothing 
pref. but not req. This is not a re- 
tail sales pos. Please call for 
more info. 


617-926-8541 or apply at 
www. mytutor. com/jobs 


Lindamood-Bell Learning Pro- 
cesses seek FT & PT in Boston 





$11-$14/hour. Fax resume Attn: 
Vanessa Rios 781-643-4581. 
EOE 


ena daphne 
cluding 10 or 11 nights in 
a private laboratory suite oe 
be gesner mage nag ds «bed 
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29 MARCH 17, 2000 * HELP WANTED © THE BOSTON PHOENK 


Application Server [ 
Senior Project Manager - Internet Services 


Strate 
Sales Engineer 
Technical Support Specialist 
Enterprise Performance Engineer 
Rity Assurance Engineer 
we Ww Media Pu plistrine -ONSULTC 


2% * 


| Work AND School 


. es } [ bs 
UPS le the pertect part-time jab for students, From day one, you's know the hours you't work on» 
our shift, $0 you can plan your schoo! and personal schedule with ease. The pay is great and you'll 
get paid each week. Not to mention the paid vacations & holidays, hesitiville insurance, 401 (k) and 
more! And... NO WEEKENDS! 


PART-TIME PACKAGE 
HANDLERS 


$8.50-$9.50/hour 
PLUS BENEFITS! 


* WEEKENDS & HOLIDAYS OFFI 
¥ Pension Plans 
p* Student Loan Programs - up to $25K 
hie. Promotion From Within 


EARLY AM & EVENING SHIFTS AVAILABLE 


in our NORWOOD, WATERTOWN, BROCKTON, 
SOMERVILLE, LOGAN INT'L AIRPORT 


and PROVIDENCE, Ri facilities 


Let UPS help..ofiset your college expenses, pay for a car or bankroll your next spring break! 
Call today to reach the UPS location nearest you — we'll look great on your resume! f 


|-888-WORK-UPS 
WWW.UPSjobs.com 


=~ 7 


Banta Integrated Media, 
Attn: Ri : 
222 Third Street, Suite 


Please send your resume and letter of interest; indicating, position, to: 
14 * iy ae. + 
We are an Equal Opportunity Employer by choice. 


R AAAAAAA 
Do you love working 


with children? 
Join Our Team of 
Exhibit Floor Staff!!! 


Children’s 


Museum 
$OO0000 


The floor staff will greet, assist and orient visitors as well 
as large groups. They will open, clean, maintain and staff 
exhibits and critical areas as assigned as well as lead and 
provide assistance to educational presentations and 
attend regular exhibit and training meetings. Qualified 
candidates will have demonstrated exp. working with chil- 
dren, in customer service, and the ability to speak in 
front of large and small groups. To apply send or fax a 
resume with two letters of recommendation to: 


The Children’s Museum, 
Attn: Human Resources 
300 Congress St., Boston MA 02210 


OF 617.423.3213. 


Director of Family 
and Children’s 
Services 


Jewish Family & Children’s Services is a nonprofit, 
nonsectarian provider of health care and human 
services to 80+ communities in the Greater 
Boston area. 


We seek a versatile, experienced manager to lead the 
growth of existing programs and the development of 
new services for children and families. Seek out and 

develop opportunities for funding, professional 

alliances, and joint ventures. Work with other 

senior managers in setting agency policy and 
strategic goals. 


Must possess at least 5 years’ successful management 
experience, a graduate degree in human services, and a 
proven record in human service program development 
and grant writing. A capacity to work independently and 
motivate management staff, as well as knowledge of 
service delivery systems and regulatory issues, 


are essential. 


Submit resume and letter, with salary requirements to: 
Donna Magnasco, HR Manager, JF&CS, 
31 New Chardon Street, Boston 02114 

or fax to (617) 227-0813. 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


JF&CS 


Jewish Family 8& Children’s Service 
Here to Help 


PART-TIME. 
DRIVERS 


Needed in the Worcester area and also 
the Boston area to deliver Phoenix 
products. Must have own large vehicle 
and good driving record. Call 


617.490.8659 


NAMCO 
SYSTEMS 


Low tech buisness with hight tech 
results. Nat'l adv. org, 47 yrs 
continual operation will license 
exclus territories in the Middlesex, 
Plymouth, Norfork, Bristol and 
Worcester counties. Home based, 
excell training, 25/hrs wk can yield 
$60k annual. Some invest req'd. 
Want more, work more. 


1.800.299.0510 


Phoenix 





AUL ite 
To place your own Roommates 
ad call (617)859-3300 


BOSTON’S MOST 
E NT 


ACTON Worcester GM 

seeks M or F housemates. 
Eric 978-263-9427,Fax 207- 
866-4827 Mention ad. 


ALLSTON/CAMBRIDGE 
i i finan- 


M to share VERY 
2 BR apt. 1 block from 
HARVARD STADIUM. 


Ut MONTHLY. LEASE” (is, 


last, deposit). No . 11/1. 
Auguste at 617-782-9978, or 
bauer @fas.harvard.edu 


82338| 33ec 


to Bike Path. Mod kit, W/D. $ 
util incl. Avail 03/01. 
781-648-0762 


BACK BAY 
BACK BAY F, sks M/F to shr ele- 
gant 1500sf renov 2BR condo, 
on 2 fis, , tideck, ac, d/d, 
pkg ami nr T, $995. 617-267- 
4748. 


BOSTON: 2F/1M, sks pro. to 
sublet Irg fumished rm in South 
End, near T. $650+utils, N/S, 
N/Drugs. Avi 4/1. 617-424-9229. 
BRIGHTON/NEWTON _ LINE: 


BRIGHTON/OAK SQ: Prof M/F 
to shr irg sunny 2BR, on 3rd fi 
w/ LR, EIK, sun deck, W/D. Nr 


Pike & T. $500/mo +utils. 
Steve @ 617-783-0738. 
BRIGHTON/OAK SQ: 3 firs, 
looking for a 4th F, hdwd 


st Pig. N/S, $350, inci ht, i 
4/1. 617-787-0107 


BRIGHTON: 


T & bus tae EIK 
. in i 4 
$700/mo, hi/hw incl. 617-232- 
3022 or 
m.obenauf @ nunet.neu.edu 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE: 
23+, for spacious 


, off st prkg extra. Avail 
3/15. Rich 617- 1807. 
BROOKLINE/COOLIDGE 
CNR/LONGWOOD AVE: Furn 
Bedroom _— in 


BROOKLINE: GWM & SWM sk 
1 rmte, pref quiet, prof ; 
Coolidge Cm area, spac 

tree-lined st, 


CAMBRIDGE: F, 30s, 
rad/prof, warm, consid, 
2BR, 7RM, hdwd firs, 
. Nr Harv. $667/mo. Avi 4- 
1. 617-547-5391 


CAMBRIDGE: Progressive F & 
cat, sks prof F to share beautiful 
2BR apt. between Inman 
Kendall SQ’s, $600+utils. 617- 
492-9617. 


CENTRAL 
clean, frndly, 
shr w. 

T. Avi 3-1. 
Pets 617-354-2 


shr irg 3BR apt. Hdwd firs, Mod 
kit, mg mg nr T, Great city 
views. 5. 781-749-2787 


DORCHESTER: GM sks 2 resp, 
N/S rmmts, M/F, Gay: 

shr 3 BR apt. 10 min walk to JFK 
T stop. $395 inc! utils. Great 
place for stud/yng prof. JR 617- 
825-7581 


DORCHESTER: 


GUARANTEED? 
ROOM- 


Well, yes. All of our 


HARVARD SQ: Furn RM for 
resp person. smok, no pets. 
$700 inc! utils. for commit 
til Jun. 617-374- x6424 


INMAN SQ: 3BR apt w avi park- 
ing, $485/mo + utils. Avi now. 
Seth or David 617-492-8512 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted for 
semi-veg, , Musical 
household. $425 i ht. Call 
617-983-2731. 


+PH Avail 4/1 617-524-9011 
JAMAICA = PLAIN/PONDSIDE: 
Roommate to share 2BR 


prot F, 30+, $500/mo. § 
617-524-0292. 


JAMAICA PLAIN: F to baiag J 
gay-friendly, mature, ; 
pond shops; W/D, DW, 

hdwd, $485+. 617-524-3175. 


| bg to share = other F's. 
y, spacious Vict. house, 
near Stoney Brooke T & bike 
path. $500+utils. Avi now. 617- 
492-7220. 


JP: 1M/F to share 3BR apt nr 
arboretum & T. W/D, dw, hdwd 
firs. N/S, Mature. $550+utils, 
firnc, sec. 617-522-4046 


LEXINGTON: 2GM, 1 dog, skg 
iv bath in 


1M, for furn rm 

3BR condo, -term ok, 
$550/mo inci ht. AJ (781)861- 
6774 before 11pm. 

MEDFORD HOUSE: F, near 93 
and buses, nice yard, frpice, eat 
in kitch, hrwd firs, $575 + util, 
po Sigg pets, avil now. 781-395- 


MEDFORD WEST: House to 
share. Nr. T, washer. $350 in- 
cludes utils. Avi. immed. 781- 
488-3262 


MEDFORD WEST M/F 30+ wkg 
Oe temiee oe in Ig clean 
no pets 

781-483-7309 

MEDFORD, W: Responsible 
roommate to share Ig apt nr T, 
Ww, porch, no drugs. 
$400+ utils 781-483-3404 
MEDFORD/SOMERVILLE: 2 33 
yt old F, & 3 cats to shr irg, 


sunny, 3BR, —* $400+ 
utils. 781-396-5765 


MEDFORD/SOMERVILLE _ nr 


peted apt. nr T. Central A/C (air), 
Laundry, dsh. wshr. CATV + 
Fum. $395. 617-822-9333 


QUINCY; Share Studio. 
$100/mo. Woman only. Delco. 
617-376-2309 . 


REVERE BEACH BLVD: Quiet, 
non-smoker, to share apt on 
oceanfront. Lrg fmt/rear decks, 


See tah Tal 


Ri TE EXPRESS 
" ! 
www.roommateexpress.com 


SOMER/DAVIS: F to share 
cha 2BR, W/WD, dshwr, 
hrdwd firs, ig. sunny space, 
$600/mon. -+utils. 617-733- 
3680. 


SOMERVILLE: GWM, sk same. 
1.5 bath, , Quiet, dog, on 
bus-Davis. , A, WD, 
clean. $475+. 617-776-7206. 


SOMERVILLE: Male roommate 
wanted. Close to Buses. No 
Pets. $275+ ht & Utilities. One 
Month Security. (617) 625-7047, 
No calls after 10 pm. 


SOMERVILLE: 10min to 
Davis/Ptr. 4BR nds flex yet 
mature humans-tfor 4/1, 2for 
6/1. W/D, DW, irg ithkit, attic, 

. Smkg ok, cats-yes! $450+. 
Laura 617-776- j 


SOUTH BOSTON: 1F, sks 1M, 
23+, for all new lux 2bdrm apt., 
on T, wok. dog OK, $450/mo. 
Call Sara (617)269-0047 
SOUTH BOSTON: 2F, sks 
1IM/1F, 25+, for 3bdrm, irge, 
sunny apt, w/pkg, 
utils. Avail now. Call 
Chris (617)269-0047 


SOUTH BOSTON/SAVIN HILL: 
2 rms avail in quiet hse. Good 


for creative . Nr T, renov. 
WID, 1 & 1/2 bihs. Pkg . No 


lease. $550 & $575 inci all utils. 
617-474-1664 


See an 
roommate. Students welcome. 
18-24. Have two 4-wheelers. 

sincere replies. No alco- 
. Call 1-508-347-1176. 
UNION SQ/SOMERVILLE: 
Roommate wanted, $425+ utils, 
must move in by 3/30. Call Greg 
@ 617-776-9654. 


WALTHAM: Large space for re- 
person. 


nice area on Charles River. 
$450/mo + utils. Call 781-642- 


in the Phoenix 


Call Phoenix Classified lines at 617-859-3300 


WATERTOWN; GWM, seeks 
clean, considerate, 24-37, F or 
M, for styling, renovated 2BR 
condo, hwd, prkg, W/D, pool, no 
smoke/drugs/pets. Must see! 
$500+util. Avail 3/1. 617-923- 
6231. 


WEST NEWTON 
Prof. M/F, 28+ to share a 2 br. in 
a two family home. Minutes from 
Pike. Parking, W/D. $550+ Avail 
9-1-00. Call John. 


617-859-3310 


from Gov. Center, Prof/student, 
$500mo. Mindy 617-567-6502. 


wage MOST 

FFICIENT 

INSTANT ONLINE 
RESULTS! 


FREE TO 
SEARCH & LIST 
Contact Us 
www.Easy 
Roommate.com 


OUT OF STATERS: want part- 
time pice in town? $475 incl rent, 
utils, cing srvce, grge spce. 
Savin red line. Ocean View, 
sunny, hrdwd firs. 617-265-5443 


ACTON .OR WORCESTER: 
Free room for help 

classic houses of GM pair. Write 
Box 3167 Worcester, MA 01613. 


ALLSTON- Resp adult, 30+, F 
wanted for 6BR indep ez going 
hse. Nr bus, T. No more 
pets/smkrs. $308+ utils. 617- 
787-3033, 617-782-6981. 


For Display advertising, call 617-859-3227 


dep req. 617-527-3477. 


NEWTON- 1mm 

house, 2bth, Piano, 10 min 2 T, 

halonal stdnts WELCOME. N/S, 
stdnts WELCOME. N/S, 

no . $550 incl util. 1 yr min. 

617-527-1630. 


SOMERVILLE/DAVIS: Sk 
respnsble, N/S M. 


ly, ; 

one BR & semi-priv bath 
in hse. $450: Lv msg. 617-628- 
9278 


SOMERVILLE: : 
pret. for ig 2BR apt., 10min from 
pA 4/1. $395 + utils, 617-625- 


LOWELL (Artist-style) loft 
refurbish, histor. build. Start- 
ing at $79,900. 


ao 
'978)937-AYER. 172 Middle 


.. Lowell, MA. hse 
daily beg. 3/25. Ged Weds 


*FORECLOSED* 
HOMES 


- ext 
STORAGE SPACE 


SELF STORAGE 
New Facility 


Low Rates - No Sec. Dep. 


(617)739-4401 








4740 


69 FLASHBACK 
& Drummah need Keys, 


Looking to 
mn 


a band wigigs. 
Bjork, esthero 
ASAP. Call Kristen. 617-964- 





IG/SXSW 
6601 Center ~~ West #553- 


Lee ae, Se 
will not be returned 





ATTN: BASS PLAYERS 








Call Mike (978) 454-9828 or 
Adam (978) 532-5008 


BAse and DRUMS 





























ge, Bob Dylan, The Fall, 
Tortoise. Avant-Garage, Rick 
617-492-7563 


BASSIST NEEDED 
Rock band w/great melodies 
needs bassist. We've label 
interest & Billboard 
called us “one of the best 





. Composition 
skills a plus. Serious only. Call 
Alex 617-908-1286 


BASSIST SEEKS 








DRUMMER AVAILABLE 
Call Jack (978) 475-8718 ; 
DRUMMER AVAILABLE 
For gigs, fill-ins, studio. Have 
experience, transportation, 
space w/P.A. Boston/Providence 

















7 Bowie, ‘mats, . 
We're serious, you be too. 617- 
666-8438. 


DRUMMER 
W/compositional ideas, into 
British classic rock (P.F., ELP, 
Yes). Skg other musicians to 

modem 


unique, sound. 
Jazz & classical infi. . 
Call Chris (781)891-9700 


DRUMMER with Vocals 


For est GB band. Must sing 
some lead, commit for steady 
5 all styles. Good Gig! 
781-54! 11 


DRUMMER WNTD 
— Pro wntd ASAP. 
to B-Bop, R&B, popular tunes. 


Many house . Call 
Nick “er tees‘oses or 








enix Classifieds at f 


a gisplay ad Cali b1 


0 place 











“ , 
a @ (617)244-1152 or Erik 
(617)964-0761. 


DRUMS NEEDED 
ry 











EXCEPTIONAL | 
MUSICIANS 
WNTD 





EXP DRUMMER 
W/REHEARSAL 
SPACE 
ry yn a 702 hocks. 
Roll only. Call Paul 781-942- 
1188 or 
617-785-2787 pgr/v-mail. 


nn 
ve: 

















ai 
iat 


8 





, @tc., practice days. 
Page me 617-403-7566. Tom gtr. 
ER 





FE! 
Exp F 
ig rock 
e pres- 
ence. 617-808-257 


GER 





part-time working 
tunction band. Doug 617- 








FEMALE VOCALIST 
Exp F Vox seeking est worki 
band pros SS 
commute for right opp. avi 
for backup vox for orig proj. 401- 
723-1899 





By Phone: 
By Fax: 
By Mail: 


By Stopping By: 


Category: 


617.859.3300 / 617.859.3207 / 671.859.3260 


617.425.2670 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 328 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02115 
The office is at ground level at 328 Newbury Street (Between Mass Ave & Hereford St) 


NOW AVAILABLE! PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD ONLINE! 


By Internet: At www.bostonphoenix.com 
COMPOSE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD Copy: 4 Lines (minimum) ¢ 24 Characters Per Line (inciiides spaces and punctuation) rd 


reacine coptionay: LI I [TTT TTT TT) 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION we cannot print your advertisement without it 


Address 


Name 


City/State/Zip 


To place an ad using MasterCard, VISA or American Express, please fill out this section: 


Card # 


amc 


OVISA 


QAM EX Exp. Date 


Signature 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES - THE GUARANTEE*: (HERE”S THE RULES) 


for one week in advance and we will keep running the same ad free. You must call 617.859.3300 every 


. Purchase a advertisement 
. Guaranteed ore cienan enpoonchantel pateoes tes : The of an ad is construed as an acceptance of ail the rates and con- 
’ use your 
(Why? Because we said so.) There is a one month minimum on all Commercial Real Estate ads. tions and 
be issued for ads cancelled 12 noon on Mondays. in Advertisements will be until 12 noon Mondays. copy 
ed for its failures, for any reason, to print an advertisement and shall be under no tiability whatsoever for any error for which 
the as is materially affected by the error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error in an advertise- 





FEMALE YOCALIST 





Profess/reliable/attractive/matur . 


ues. Exp. 
recording. 

117-524-2061. 
FEMALE VOX NEEDED 
For MiDi-based band. Sax, 
drums, guit a +. Must have 








FOLKARISH/POP 
Exp. bass player sks female 
singer/songwriter or female 
fronted Pour. S. McLachlan, 
October Project, Leahy, Solas, 
Eileen Ivers. Dave 617-232- 
6634 


FOLLOW ME 
Energetically/Ma ard aware 
pianist want to join 

ron her path. If 
this ad to you, call Jaie 
(508)243-7653. 


FORMATION WANTED 


Est. guitar, vox, songwriter wish- 
es reform a newer project w/est 





career oriented, all original, 
louder, newer breed of heavy 
doom progressive metal touring 
CD label projects with heavier 
guitars. Monster edge riff with 


Have long hair and image. 
Needs visuals to back up. Must 
be fully committed, dedicated, 


serious at success hap- 
pen. Call Bruce 908-831-0597" 
FUNKYSINGER! 
Real Funk only. Need vocals. 
infil: Minute Men, RHCP, 


Fishbone, J.A., Meters! call Erik 
617-745-0860 


cere 


in Muse, theater eer Frogs NOW! 


2 ‘SEEKING | HIRED 


Solo artist reeds * bass, & 
completed sound, 
waa OF & REM. Now 

, oss Shayne 508- 
435- 4657 or e-mail shayne- 
holl@ aol.com 


Got Radio Play? _ 
Gavin can help get your CD to 
Stations for less than it would 
cost to do it yourself. Call Lou 
Galliani at 805-542-9999 


Geathed in? 
Larry Mancini, former vox & guit 
w/Slipknot, sks creative, talent- 
ed, fun, folks for recording & gig- 
gi . Inf: G. Dead, A. Bros, 

, Phish, etc. 508-872- 
4954. 


GRATEFUL DEAD 
TRIBUTE BAND 
SEEKS 


Drums and Keys. Call Mike 617- 
884-8641 

GRRLSOFROCK! 
looking for feisty young 
women...need bassist and 
drummer for glitterific funkfest of 
rock and backbeats...flailing? 
sparkles?. multi-hued good- 
ness?...email me if you 
dare. rock, _Stargrrl@ yahoo.com 

GUIT NEEDED 

Orig Boston band, age 25-30, 
wi , CDs, sks id guit.ace. Infl 

weet, REM, ruce, U2. 
parser Brn or 617-927- 
0277 


GUIT/SINGER. __ 














: Serious fun, steady 
who knows? 617-527-0094 


~ GUITARIST — 
Guitarist looking for musicians 
(Harp, Bass, Drums, TL.) for P.T. 
Blues, R&B band. Call Paul 978- 
777- -5489. 


HEAVY METAL 
Boston- 


Tyas — Grind, Death, 
rebeai ae Boston, 


spintunzel BAYY a metal, hard 
rock band needs M or F bass. 
Deep fresh, serious & 
fun. 617- 731-1885 


HELLO... aa 
“7 inves {einger) th t has to 
} Aval to 
foro be band or for gigs. Calls 
from focused workers only, 
Blues & R&B calls only because 
BLUES IS A BIG DEAL. Steve 
617- 389-7322. 


‘HENRY HARVARD | 
PARTIALPUNKPOWER-_ ME, 
Guitars, vox seeks drums & 
bass as usual. Inf: J. Carol, 
Concrete Blonde, Nirvana. 617- 
921-2326 


HIGHLIFE JUICY JUJU 
Soloist wanted (sax, trumpet, 
trombone, gtr, keys), for est 

dance band. Debut CD 


out 4/1. Into: Highlife 
prog ey e, Ska, 
Latin. B/up vox a +. Two gigs & 
one rehersal per week. Based in 
JP. Call 617-522-9589 or e-mail: 
lacylux @ ziplink.net 


weet ED GUN 
Needed. Thunderball is seeking 
a drummer for live gigs. Chad 
Gracey (Live), Larry 
Mullen (U2) infl. John 
"781 ‘871 -9287 
HOUSE MUSIC 
Female vocalistwriter needs 
musicians/sound engineer to 
create inal music. Call 
Sharon 617-974-3270. 


HVY METAL BEATLES 
exCaged Heat id gtr sks 
bas: vox & dru ox to 
help form solo project. Must be 
dedicated, reliable, drugfree 


headine a+. C $2988 
a +. Call 617-623-2393 


before 10pm. eile 
INDECISIVE FEMALE? 


Innovative, artistic, humorous 
rock band with new self release 
cD sks F 
guitarist/keyboardist/singer- 
songwriter/collaborater, kindred 


spirit. Infi: Beatles, D. Bowie, 
Radiohead, Taki 
44-1656 


Police, Janes. 617- 
INNOVATIVE 
"wntd for tnkfetvdrumn’ bass 
wnitd for i im'n’bass 
CD project. 
Need: /DRUMMER/KEYS/DJ/ 
GTR/HORNS. Amee 617-489- 
% 8583 ameejana @ hotmail.com 
INRI RECORDS 

ae ae music for TV, Film, Media 

Distribution, Re- 


pom Tame Send CD/Tape 
*617- '9-4674 


Jazz JamBand 
40-something jazz musicians 
seeking guitarist, saxophonist 
for jam band. We all have fami- 
lies, day — 781-642-6555 or 
jvk@world.std .com 


KEVEQARDE \YER 




















GUITAR AVAIL 
Wart to form or join 
metal/ai/hardcore band. Have 




















KYBDS SEEKS 
BAND 


Doubles on b/u. 
poet oy Soe 
ing bands only! 2,3,4Pc. “ON? 
244-9715 Jimmy. 


LEAD 
GUITAR PLUS 
B-Bender, Lap 


Altervative, Trip Hop, Psycho 
Billy. € 617- 964-0259 


LEARN PIANO 
Want to learn to play piano, 
compose, arrange, songwt 
reasonable rates. i Bir 
327-0268 leave your phone # 


WRRECEE 
Seeking vocals, & bass. Lot's of 
original work. Have rehearsal 


space. Must love to party! 781- 
78-8898 


8 


LOCOBAZOOKA! 


Sept. 17th, Greenhill Park, 
Worcester. Bands, artists, ven- 
dors, send info to: 
3-D Entertainment 
17 Fourth St. 
Worcester, MA 01602 
or visit: 
www.locobazooka.com 
‘LOUD GUITAR AVL _ 

pent more volume than talent. 

Gree OG Zenpet to play out. KISS, 
Crue, 


Zeppelin. Call Dave 
617- 779-8602. 


LUNG 11 
Tuneful 60’s underground rock 
w/new material and sound, 
needs singer. Prefer educated, 
ambitious, artistic. Have space, 
demo, -& r. Call 617*629- 
7481 & 781-306-1271 or email: 
dbond @ gis.net 


7 “SebahIFE® 








M SINGER NEEDED 
For part-time cover band, 
70’s/80's/90’s rock. Free 
rehearsal space in Arlington. 
Great sound and attitude. Call 
Peter 781-648-7115 anytime. 


MALEANEERED 


For $$$ busy $$$. Party band. 
Lve msg _ with complete 
details/bio @ 617-363-2851. 


MALE VOCALIST 
Open Bar sks id vocalist to sing 
pt a! 1970-present at already 

booked:gigs. Guitar playing a +. 
Must have vocal diversity, be 
able to gig every weekend, and 
have transportation. We gig 
everywhere between Boston 
and Manchester N.H. Call 
Wayne 781 -224-0686 

MALE vox WNTD 
Lead vocal tenor to com- 
wee pop/R&B Top 40 group 

connects & eyes 
on wie Good look is 
pads Ah John 617-308-3025. 
Serious inquiries lve msg. 

MALE VX WANTD 
80-100 potash GB band with an 

vry talented male 
snyger 6 Excellent $$. Gene 603- 


DUSTIN REE 


Send your tapes, CD's for 
review ine. 














x 
Aliston, MA 02134 


MUSICIANS WNTD | 
Diverse $e needed for orig 
project. infil: siouxie, tori, sting, 
ani. Niki 978-937-0480’ vibra- 
tiondance @ hotmail.com 


MUSICIANS 
Seeking music instructors inter- 
ested in making house call les- 
sons in Newton/Wellesiey and 
a areas. Call 781. -890- 


‘MUSICIANS & CAST 


for Alice Cooper _ tribute 
Respond ASAP to get in on the 
fun. Pro’s only. Call 978-452- 
9297. 








MUBLEQMB TO 


Guit w/complete PC based sys- 
tem to collaborate & put in the 
time to create a rock CD and 

perform, and who knows... tine 
617-474-7081. 








NEED DRUMS? 
Drummer available 
and. touring work. 
Chops/experi , versatile and 
professional. Call 508-230- 
3095, ask for Steve or e-mail: 
fredtwb @ hotbot.com 


ONE Seeks Drummer 
par four CD's, rehersal space, 
experience. Leave mes- 

poe 781-677-7919 














PLAY KEYS 
with a modernrock cover band 
fronted by a female vocalist w 
Foxboro home rec_ studio. 
Rhythm Guit a +. We are all 
working adults, in this for pure 
fun. Play 1 or 2 a month, 





PREMIERE FROCIANS 
To replace existing F/T, mem- 
bers of cover/orig band. All 
musical styles necessary. Multi- 
instrumental & vox a +. isa 
F/T paying gig. Don’t waste my 
time if you ain't the goods. 
Call Mark 617-4 154 


Fa 


StrongShffie/SwungShuf 
ListnsMaksHitsSwngsDrivs 
StrongFUNK/JAZZ ee 
Writes/ReadsWillTrvi. For CD: 
413-684-1198 
PROF FEMALE VOX 

Seeks cover band, est or new. 
Exp prof, keys, guit, bass, and 
drums. Versatile in all styles; 
mod fock, pop, jazz, R&B, funk, 
Latin, & soul. Call Beth 508-697- 
7616 


PURELY | BLUES» 
Blues Band - need vocals, bass, 
& keys. Rehrs 1x week in W. 
Bridgewater. Cail Bil - 10pm. 





RAW POWER 
Bass, Guitar, Keys to gig origs. 
Fall, MC5 Clash, N. Cave, Cure, 
Otis Redding. 617-524-6447 
lex333 @ mindspring. com 


RE-FORMING 
Guitar/Bass/Keys needed. Full 
time road band. Have gigs! Top 
40, Alt Variety. Call John 781- 
447- 2122 


RICH HUGHES © 
Quirky Guitar/Bass Player seeks 
band for original music. Any instr 
considered. Clash Fan! 617- 
623-8331 


ROCK BAND 








gigs. players, image. 
iendly attitude, looking for 
same. Lets rock to the top 
together! Call 781-284-2722 


ROCK RHYTHM 





J.P. 508-222-6969 


SAXIKEYS/VO PRO 


Very exp, young, , NEC 
} pee sks est mg gigs 
can Roe eae Can read/write 
WS Rp Sa Rope 8 
Reggae, 
Band, Rock, Alt. Prefer orig proj- 
ect but will listen to any offer, inci 
GB & cover bands. Can travel, 
have car & equip. Free- 
lance/pick-up gigs ok, but would 
prefer a F/T 
Jimi (617)924- 


SEEKING SINGER 

needed for Est. dark- 
pie Boston band. Have 
CD's, gigs, PR, space, van, PA, 
interest. Second instrument a 
plus. Passion and vibe a must. 
617-331-3738 or 
http://www. sift.net 


SINGA AVAILABUL 
Cranky, washed up prick seek- 





lv mess. 








ing to join or form cover band. . 


Punk vs. new wave, bubbie- 
grunge, the dreaded “alterna- 
tive’. Heroes: Townshend, 
Costello, Westerberg, Mould, 
Tweedy. Skeletal rhythm guitar, 
mired mediocre. 617-779-9029 
or bitter. _critic@ yahoo.com 


SINGER 
Lead vocalist/bassist seeks to 
join or form band. Alt/exp/comic 
tastes. Call Phil 617-489-4746. 
SINGER NEEDED 

To join an original rock band. 
Call when you're really ready. 
401 -861-6808 


SINGER WANTED | 
For all original R&B/Funk/Rock 
band in Braintree. Four people, 
lot's of music. Call Sam 781- 
322-8622 


SINGER/SONGWRITER 
Acoustic/electric male 
sks _ similar 





dard/alternate tunings, quality 
voice, strong lyrics and excellent 
sense of melody and harmony. 
All original material from sweet 
ballads to rock’ grooves. Must 
have ability to both give and 
receive inspiration. Charlie 617- 
965-0468. 


SAB ths eel 


Orig power 

enaie ge aoe" os ped 
w/solid chops & time. Exp. & 
trans req. Call Greg 617-666- 





SPIRITUAL 
POP/ROCK 


Musicians & vox wanted for 
exciting new contemporary 
Christian Church in Westford. 
Dave 978-692-5900 


THE OBIGINAL BAND 








VOCAL 
& GUITAR 


‘Needed for orig heavy rock 
band. influences; Heimet 


Quicksand, Chavez. Lead 
vocals a must. Will take guitar & 
singer. Call Matt @ 
(978)863-0156 

VOCALIST AVAIL 
Versatile male vocalist, seeks 
function band to perform pop 
rock covers with. Steve 617- 
627-9012. 


VOCALIST 
NEEDED 


For details call Jack at 978-475- 
8718. 


VOCALIST WNTD 











risk taker. Inf: Metallica, Kom, 
Rage, Sepultura, NIN etc. Call 
Scott 978-263-3719. 
VOCALIST WANTED 
Facial Defacation. Active band 
seeks hardcore with death over- 
tone. Ride, experience, versatal- 





9007 or 401-295-7927 


VOCALIST WANTED 
for original rock band. Must have 
songwriting experience and 
demo. Jon 617-492-6749, 











VOX AVAIL 
To form 80s cover band. 
Eventually career originals. Infl; 
Jrny, Queen, Billy Joel, Bon 
Jovi, Warrant, Slaughtr, Lillian 
Axe. No drugs/aicoholics. John 
781 -391-7613. 


VOX SKS BAND 
, sks 





ensemble, seeks lead 
vocalist/front-person with edge. 
Songwriting/guitar/keyboards+. 
Bobby 617-536-7337. 


VOX/RHYTHM/ 
GUITAR 


To complete South Shore, Cape 
Cod, Rock band-influences 
include: Aerosmith, Led 
Zeppelin, etc. Call Jack 508- 
224-3741 


WANTED: PROF TEAM 
30yo M, former compet sing, sks 
individs whom enjoy music as 
much as |. Wide range 2 per- 
form: Goo Goo Dolls, Matchbox 
20, 60’s, 70's, Marc Anthony, 








Dream #2 4 me (doctorate 

done). Need band/voices. Let's 
rock MA this summer. Plan a 
magical perform. James. 
(508)887-8818 (on vacat, 3/8- 
3/29, lv msg. 


WITH 1 INTENT 
seeks bassist & guitarist. 
Exp/Dedicated/Equip. Brutal 
NYHC/NJHC, BHC style. Avid 
musicians only. Rudy 617-262- 
6418 


WKG ALT/CLSC 
Rock band seeks pro bass 
w/some vox ability. Call Ken @ 
781-341-2393 / Mark 508-339- 
2137 


WORKING BAND 
Classic hits & oldies, Brockton 
based, sks strong rhythm plyr 
w/vox. Guitar or keys, M/F. Must 
have. strng vox & know the 
tunes! Pros only! Please call 
(508)586-7750, (617)454-1713 











ACTORS 
WORKSHOPS 
SINCE 1956. 
BOSTON’S 
OLDEST AND 
BEST PRO 
ACTING SCHOOL! 
617)423-7313 

DAY CLASSES 
FOR ADULTS. 
PT BEGINNING 
ACTING CLASS. 
PT CLASSES IN 
TV COMMER- 
CIALS AND FILM. 
SPECIAL TEEN 
CLASSES 
STAND UP COME- 
DY CLASSES 
SELF IMPROVE- 
MENT FOR 
NON-ACTORS 
ALL ACTING 
CLASSES HAVE 


SHOWCASE PUB- . 
LIC PERFOR- 


MANCES IN OUR 
FULLY EQUIPPED 
THEATRE 


cue pon OUR 
BROCHURE! 


oBbvisTon 


THEATRE ZONE 
ACTOR TRAINING 


Classes and private coaching! 


r&b, swing, and standards. 
Cail Ron at aig for 
Photographer sks ballet dancers 
for a stock project. formal 
training, 18 or older, 56” or taller. 
For more info call Scott at 
(508)628-3921 


TALENT WANTED 
Singers, Dancers, Musicians, 
etc. for Talent Am Showcase. Call 
1-800-255-5816 or 617-442- 
6307 








Solo Artist Project 
For this project, we're 
searching for a female artist, 

age 18-29, who is a Housewife 
(preferably Mother), a natural 
beauty, slender/petite, with an 

exceptional, passionate 

voice, and intelligence. 


Project: To record a CD of 
original songs written by a 
gifted composer/songwriter. 
(songs of deeper meaning 
to be targeted to the 
24-35 age group) 

If you meet all of the 
pre-qualifications, and you're 
very serious, 
call 508-358-4321 asap. 
Limited Audition slots 
available. 


New England’s 
Artistic 
Record Label 


me Ave. Exit 5 Off Route 
For regi and Info, Call 
“401-331-3716 


a 
INSTRUCTION 


Experienced tourin 
, of 30 yrs 

to teach all . levels, flex 

times. Call Joseph 617-787- 

9574 





KAREN 
DEBIASSE 
VOCAL, LESSONS 

Rie: 
MARY HEALEY 





617-625-0630 


Do you write lyrics or 
poems? If so, why 
not put them to music? 
Our professional 
Staff of composers 
and arrangers can 
make your creations 
come to life. 

Call 


sifieds al 617-859-3: 


lo place a display ad call 617-853-3227 


RICHARDS 


FAIRE 


2000 AUDITIONS 
AT BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS 


Seeking professional quality Actors, 
Musical Comedy Performers, Variety 
Artists, Singers, Dancers, Jugglers, 
Specialty Acts, & Technical Staff. 


Improvisational ability desired. 
Many paid positions. 
Apprenticeships also available. 


* Photo Resumé Requested + 


e SATURDAY, MARCH 25™ 
e SUNDAY, MARCH 26™ 


HIGH FASHION 
MODELING 
AGENCY 
comm. ‘a E runway. Esp. 0 , 


61 1735230467 


the agency 
New model & talent 
search. M/F all ages for 
TY, film, commereial, 


evaluation & Free fash- 
ion shoot for models, 


Call new faces 
at (617) 542-3 23377 


AMER BETIS, 


1-800-767-7664 


METAL FANS! 


Hear the awesome poet and 

i metal of our latest 
CD SACRED VISION. Check it 
out at: www.mp3.com/ripping- 
metal 





Female Model it by artist. 
Must have excellent figure. 
978-443-0238 


‘ARTISTS 
Boston area painter looking for 
other — to form studio 


group that can rent space/mod- 
els. Serious about this Not an 


weicome. 
eto-2e7-erte 





sR RAO vis 


- We advance cash on 
— 


OTTAWA FUNDING 
Call today 
(800) 483-4232 


AFFORDABLE 
ADVERTISING 


1-800-458-5580 


$500 UNTIL PAYDAY! 
Credit? No Credit? No Prob- 


Bad 
lem! Call Tomorrow! 
Fast dey eed 1-877-4- 


PAYDAY. 


DROWNING IN DEBT? 
FREE SPECIAL REPORT re- 
veals how 


manently 


LEGAL 
PROBLEMS? 
Have You 
Slipped 
or 
Fallen? 

We can HELP!! 
‘eateries 


1-781-395-7678 


Sut Dents 
Stop creditors calls, garnish- 
ments and collections. F: 


Private 
Mailboxes 
D.L.D., 58 Batterymarch St. 
Boston's original mail drop 
est. in 1971. Can meet your 
needs. Call (617) 423-3543 
to rent a private mailbox 
immediately. 5 min. 
walk from Faneuil Hall/ 
Quincy Market 


°1000's of callers daily. 
‘Hey! It's FREE! 


100% 


What a 


local. 
*l-on-I conversatic ons. 


e 


— 
= % 


htline Service does not prescr 


ONLINE CASINO! 
Real Vous action, ar 20 
Poker, 
feck, Slots, Craps, real time 
Book. 


“hww.eaglecasino.com 
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FRE 


LIVE BOSTON DATE LINE 


SINCE EVERYONE CAN USE US FOR 
FREE THERE ARE MORE PEOPLE. 


MEN WOMEN 
GAY/BI STRAIGHT 


Gay/bi Guyz (617) 252-0007 Women (617) 252-0093 or 252-9193 
Straight Guyz (617) 225-4162 FREE PIN ALL CALLERS: 025476 


Calls not pre-screened. Tolls, if any extra for most we're just a local call. 


For Sale 


ones ah Maar Fe 


You!!! 


ree’ 76-61-1101 1995 PLYMOUTH 


REFUSE TO aan vex coor 


CHOOSE!!! some cos- 


Meet Local Singles From All all 
Free Call - 718-861-5081 r 
Code 2700 : 


617-859-3310 


1998 Ford Escort ZX2. Red 5 
spd, air, am/fm/cass, tint win, rear 

great cond. 33K m. $7300 
obo. Day 617-349-8709 Eve 617- 
591 , Joanne. 


Call: 61 
Calls Call: OF 


1987 LE 
with blue with white 
109K 


Dark blue 
ign Fig Beem 
— : ees 


or or Bs arti noeoe zes2 
Nagt 78) 781 Pik fo 


86 Dodge aoe 78,500mi. 


xlent cond ( checkecd), 
a/c, grain, $5300 277-1200 


x404 /451-5240 x132 


1S ORG 
AL TTR 


1994 SUBARU LEGACY 
Auto, air, 


CD, 43K miles. White w/ bi jue int. 
$9,750. 617-839- 0770" or 
abm @ world.std.com 


MIATA 1990: Absolutely beau- 
tiful, 19,000K miles, bright blue 

no dings or dents, and new con- 
pe me  ag $8,500. Steve 617- 


VOLKSWAGON 93’ CORRADO: 
Dark gm, 5 , 73K, very well- 
maintained . V6, sunroof, 4 
snow tires, 4 regular tires. 
$8,500. 508-655- * 


ee ee 


18+ only. 


1995 ACURA INTEGRA: Special 
—- hunter green, sar 
leather, 66.5K 5sp, 


, CD, power win- 

alarm, air- 

bags, ABS, oot of 4 snow tres 
mounted on alloys. Blue book: 


$13,645, asking $10,800. 508- 
881-2915 


| eee 
ORECK!!! Orbitor. Used 1x. 
$500. Call (781)794-5798. 


wines 
_WITH RECORDS. 
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C For Sale) Mind, Body & 


poy Bandy gel ye Com- 
Presario 9234, 13" monitor, 


IDEAL 1ST COMPUTER 

IBM 386 with 15 inch monitor, 
jw Bowl mouse, 14.4 modem, 
internet ready, windows loaded, 
$300 or best offer, 617-868-5198. 
Mac iBook for sale. Brand new in 
box, $1200 or B/O. 617-561-8951 


ROLEX SUBMARINER: All 
original documents & pack- 
7043 for details. 


MOVING OUT SALE: 6 chair din- 
ing room set, $600 or B/O (Paid: 
$1200). Washer $200, Dryer 

for set. Everything al- 
most new. 617-666-22 


‘52-’53 GIBSON Es-175 
—_ year bergen White re- 
EVER!! THis is, a real ‘eet, 
$1600. Call Sam 617-670-9353 


GUITAR SHOW/ 
MUSICAL 
EQUIPMENT 
SALE 


D.J. SETUP: D.J. equip w/ music. 


Cone, Rag, ter 1800 or BO 


OVATION BAL- 
LADEER GUIT 


$550 powder blue/cuttaway, 
case, excell cond. 
978-461-2189 


Excellent piece of excercise 
equipment. 
combines 


RRS 
CARIBREANMEXICO, 


Cen $229 
EUR $169" ow, 


other World wide destinations 


Meu 


7ST Fisher Plow; $300 or best 
Offer. 401-334-1396. 


Victorian turn of the century all 
wood fi mantle, $7: 
B/O. Call 781-762-7272. 


mb OVE STUDY! 

to participate in a study that 
pol factors in Romantic 
Success? If you are aged 18-35; 
and either your parents are still 
married, or your parents divorced 
after were 18 or older: Call 
G at 781-961-3420. Par- 
— is voluntary & confiden- 


PEQUOD - 1970" Ss 
Py ii 


617-350-7123. 


Male 
eatpinetenes hour 


Out 
617-840-NOWW 
__ 617-840-6699 _ 


a a ea 
bmg A aaa" 
HARA BODY 
WORK 


Classic Swedish massage. Safe 
& Cae environ. Cert. 


masseur. 
(617)876-1015 


L’ANGELONE 
MASSAGE 
THERAPY 

1-617-806-2351 


MASSAGE TO 
You 


MASTERS CLINIC 
Best Body Massage 


by professional M or F 


Special 4 Rands what o 


OPEN MON-SAT 
10AM-9PM 
AM DISCOUNTS 


617-332-5994 


SPECIAL $99 


PRIVATE CONNECTIONS 
LIVE Voice PERSONALS 


REAL PEOPLE 


RIC 


SHT NC 


NO LIMITS 


piece tg erar ws nm tenor d 


Galt Hdena orPeterst 


(617)731-2529 
Hy 
NT 


THROUGH 
BREATH AND 


617-547-6191 7-547-61 91 


A Friends 
mS CHe EEE ace Scr gas To 
‘and bring about the fd 
of changes wantin your lite 


and career. 1-877-kind-sup- 
port(546-3787) 1.99/min 18 yrs+ 


Let Us RELIEVE 
Your STRESS 


135 Belmont St. 
Easton, MA 02375 


908-230-9600 


Chiropractic treatment, massage, 
Fully staffed with therapists * 9am-9pm 


Call Phoenix Classifieds at 617 959-' 3000 


lo place a display ad call 617-859-3227 


PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 


HEALTHY MEN 
AGES 21-35 


ALCOHOL STUDY 
2 CONSECUTIVE DAYS 
$300 


COCAINE STUDY 
3 CONSECUTIVE DAYS 


855-2969 


ALCOHOL 
RESEARCH 


Earn $1,000 


A Harvard Medical School-affiliated 
research group is studying the effects of 
alcohol on the brain and behavior. You 
may qualify for this study if you: 

* are 21-35 years old 
* use alcohol occasionally 
¢ are willing to give blood samples 
* can come to the laboratory 5 different 
weekday mornings for a 5-hour study. 


For More Information Call 


1-888-999-5655 


The quick, easy way to 
meet single people today. 


_ADIES FREE 617-621-6000 
- 617-621-0610 


EVAR A AL! 


GAY MEN 


JTSIDE 6177/5 3 AREA CODES CA 


|-900-737-CHAT 


ecommunication 





toe eternse weal Ie: ps wae melee ose 9 


| 


Bookmark our online archive: www.bostonphoenix.com/archive/food/RESTAURANT ARCHIVE.htmI 
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FOR FILM AND THEATER LISTINGS, SEE ARTS 


Edited by Carly Carioli 


@ THURSDAY 16 

IRISH I. If you've any Irish in you, 
there are few gigs that pay better 
than Boston during St. Paddy’s 
week, and there’s plenty of music — 
not to mention lots of frosty green- 
tinted beverages — on tap in town. 
The big-ticket number at the Fieet- 
Center tonight is the Irish Tenors 
concert: Ronan Tynan, Anthony 
Kearns; and Finbar Wright, aug- 
mented on this tour by as-seen-on- 


late-night-infomercial sensation 
John McDermott and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. That gets start- 
ed at 8, with tickets going from $20 
to $75. Call 931-2000. Downsizing 
to pub level: shamrock-and-rollers 
the Prodigals make the trek up 
from NYC to play Black 47-ish “reel 
irish” jig punk at the House of Blues, 
96 Winthrop Street in Harvard 
Square; call 491-BLUE. 

JAZZ. McCoy Tyner may have a 


DINING OUT AND ON THE CHEAP PHOTOS BY JOEL VEAK; ILLUSTRATION BY MARI SPIRITO 


rep for percussive power, but his 
touch, with its satiny, symphonic 
warmth, is as delicate in its way as 
that of Hank Jones or Murray Per- 
ahia. Drummer Al Foster, mean- 
while, has a pair of the most sensi- 
tive hands in jazz drumming. The 
two are joined by long-time McCoy 
bassist Avery Sharpe tonight 
through Sunday at the Regattabar. 
That's in the Charles Hotel, 1 Ben- 
nett Street in Harvard Square. Call 
876-7777. Meanwhile, in avant-land, 
veteran German bassist Peter 
Kowald — whose credits include 
stints with Carla Bley, Leo Smith, 
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STINGS 


Butch Morris, and Cecil Taylor — 
plays a rare Boston date as a solo 
and then in collaboration with string- 
based Saturnalia at Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1151 Mass Ave in 
Harvard Square, at 8 p.m. Tickets 
are $10. Call (781) 388-9855. 
DANCE. The 20-member-strong 
Windy City troupe Hubbard Street 
Dance Chicago, resurfacing after a 
decade’s hiatus, are guests of 
Dance Umbrella this weekend with 
two programs that include Twyla 
Tharp’s Nine Sinatra Songs, with 
costumes by Oscar de la Renta, 
and Jiri Kylian’s Petite Mort. Pro- 


gram A is tonight at 7 and Saturday 
at 8; Program B is tomorrow at 8 
and Sunday at 2 p.m., all at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre, 219 
Tremont Street. Tickets are $35 to 
$45; call 824-8000. 


@ FRIDAY 17 

FILM. This is a good week for prac- 
ticing or former independents in 
film. Far from his sex, lies and 
videotape days is Steven Soder- 
bergh with Erin Brockovich, in 
which Julia Roberts stretches her 
range and her cleavage as a work- 
ing-class gal who takes a powerful 
polluter to court. Perennial indie 
dude Jim Jarmusch teams up with 
the Wu-Tang Clan for Ghost Dog: 
The Way of the Samurai, which 
stars Forest Whitaker as a mystical 


_ hitman given. moral support by a 


crackling soundtrack from the RZA. 
The maverick Danish film movement 
Dogma 95 returns with Seren 
Kragh-Jacobsen’s Mifune, at the 
Coolidge Corner, in which a Copen- 
hagen yuppie has to move back to 
the country to look after his mentally 
handicapped brother. Former film 
critic Rod Lurie makes his directori- 
al debut with Deterrence, a |ow- 
budget suspense thriller in which 
the president is snowbound in a 
Colorado diner during a nuclear cri- 
sis. Equally isolated are the warring 
couples in Israeli director Amos 
Gitai’s Kadosh, where in the Ortho- 
dox Jewish quarter of Jerusalem a 
woman is pressured by her rabbi to 
grant her husband a divorce be- 
cause she hasn't borne him a child. 


~ Irreverént documentarian Barry 


Blaustein goes behind the profes- 
sional-wrestling scenes in Beyond 
the Mat. James Wong, of The X- 
Files, directs Final Destination, a 
parapsychological thriller about a 
teenager whose premonition saves 
others from a plane crash, until they 
begin to die anyway from mysteri- 
ous causes. Meanwhile, impish 
Swiss director Daniel Schmid ar- 
rivés at the Harvard Film Archive for 
“Rituals of Desire: The Films of 
Daniel Schmid”; the series kicks 
off at 9:30 p.m. with Tosca’s Kiss 
(1984), a bittersweet look at a retire- 
ment home for opera stars. Schmid 
will introduce the film and discuss it. 
That’s at the Carpenter Center, 24 
Quincy Street in Harvard Square. 
Call 495-4700. 
IRISH If. it would be easier for us 
to tell you who doesn’t have an Irish 
band playing 
tonight than 
to list the 
multitudes 
that do. As- 
suming that 
anyone look- 
ing for a 
seissiun will 
pop on down Bavid Gray 
to the local, we'll focus on the alter- 
natives here. Raised in Wales and 
educated in Liverpool, David Gray 
went to the top of the pop charts in 
ireland earlier this year with White 
Ladder, a self-financed recording 
that’s getting a US release next 
week on Dave Matthews’s new ATO 
Records imprint. He’s celebrating 
St. Patrick’s Day among the Boston 
Irish at Karma, 9 Lansdowne Street. 
Call 423-NEXT for tickets. The boys 
next door at Avalon, Great Big Sea, 
hail from Newfoundland, and they 
reflect that Canadian port’s Gala- 
pagosian heritage, with music rang- 
ing from Irish jiggery to Portuguese 
sea chanteys. A Great Big Deal in 
their homeland, they're beginning to 
make inroads here, and they appear 
tonight in support of their new Turn 
(Sire/London) with local modern- 
Continued on page 3 





THURSDAY 


Good Life 
28 Kingston St. 451-2622 
The retro vibe and sultry jazz will remind you of the old days. Sip a famous 
Chocolate Martini and imagine you're dining with Frank Sinatra. You'll 
understand why they chose that name. 


FRIDAY 


© 2000 A.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. Avalon 
15 Lansdowne St. 262-2424 
Tonight, experience the ultimate in Boston nightlife. World-class DJs make 
quest appearances and resident DJs Manolo and John Debo are 
guaranteed to spin you around on the dancefloor. 


2 Linwood 
#469 Kilmarnock St. 267-8644 
e Linwood has it all under one roof. Enjoy great food, live bands, free 
barking and a devoted clientele of regulars. Some customers have made The 
inwood a“home away from home.” Stop by and you'll never want to leave. 


ava Bar 
Commonwealth Ave. 267-7707 
elebrate Life with the most awesome view of the city! DJ Fran 
Engelhard’s deeply rooted, soulful rhythms attract throngs of followers and 
premier quest DJs. If you dance to a different drummer, you'll love the slick mix 
of beats and melodies! Doors open at 10pm. 


Karma 

9 Lansdowne St. 421-9595 

Hotshot DJs from all over the globe have graced the turntables at Sonic, 
drawing crowds of techno-worshipers. Follow the throngs to Lansdowne and . 
head straight for the dancefloor. You'll be back for more. The good vibes at 
Karma will give you what you deserve. 


| YOUR GUIDE to URBAN NIGHTLIFE) 


ATURDAY 
The Modern 


PRAVDA 116 _26Lansdowne St. 351-2581 
116 Boylston St. 482-799 _|Leave your goody-two-shoes at home and slip into something a little more 


Grab a pre-performance meal ora late-night cocktail. _|comfortable. Saturdays, The Modern reveals its dark side with Mischief. 


EMILyY’S _ [Indulge in decadent desserts and erotic electronica. There's is nothing to 
48 Winter St. 423-3649 __|/00se...but your inhibitions. 


jt ‘. Axis 
145 Ipewiteh St. 437-0800 13 —— St. re. mE 
; Experience X-Wight with DJ Mike Gioscia spinning cutting-edge alternative 
C from 10pm till 1am. In the Left Over Lounge, DJ David James spins the 
Move . sab hits. Julie Kramer drops b ‘eu Saturday of each vies for 
7-9 N. Beacon St. 254-9365 psy Y : 
: special giveaways and a tag team DJ duo bout with DJ David James. 


ManRay 
21 Brookline Ave. 864-0406 
Straight or narrow, leather and lace, love it or leave it. _ Exchange 
148 State St. 726-7600 
Start the week off on the right foot - the one on the dancefloor. You won't 
have to wait till Friday to give thanks. Sunday may be a day of rest for the 


‘ LE ASURE Massachusetts masses but don’t let that stop you from joining Boston’s most 


—_ To —— 7 
devoted club-goers. National DJs stop by for quest performances. 
BuRN 
MONDAY 


Wonverzar /Phoenix Landing 
186 Harvard Ave. 351-2665 [512 Massachusetts Ave. 576-6260 
Tremont Ale and Eastern Boarder present. Thirteen with hosts Selecta 
ARIA Boyager:01, Sugaratchi and quests. The sounds of jazz, hip-hop and 
246 Tremont St. 338-7080 {reggae set the mood for serious chillin’ and quality conversation with your 
post-weekend crew. Special quests grace the place with their presence while 


West Sr. residents hold down the fort with heavy beats and rhythms. 
15 West St. 423-0300 


CoMMONWEALTH BrewInc Co. ' 695-0087 
138 Portland St. 523-8383 Sophia's “It’s legendary.” 


Fresh, seasonal pints made to please. __|1270 Boylston St. 351-7001 


CANTAB LOUNGE Swing into Sophia's and dance the night away. Sophia's offers free salsa, 
738 Massachusetts Ave. 354-2685 meringue and bachata lessons from 8:45pm till 10pm. Call for dinner 


reservations. There’s never a cover and never an excuse to stay home. 
All venues are age restricted. Camel sponsored events 
are restricted to those 21 years of age or older. 


SOME GUY 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


10 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





state of the art 


Behind the scenes 


ven for those seasoned cinephiles who know what a key 

grip or a best boy is and smirk knowingly when they see 
“Honeywagon Driver” among the end credits, the behind-the- 
scenes production aspects of filmmaking remain a mystery. So 
if you ever wondered how a screenplay grows up to be a 
movie, you can find out from this weekend's Filmmakers’ Open 
Studios, a free event offered as part of the New England 
FilmeVideo Foundation’s 25th anniversary. You may also be 
surprised to learn just how much independent filmmaking is 
happening every day in your own backyard — no fewer than 17 


local film artists and companies, from Alliston to Newton to ’ 


Roxbury, are opening their working spaces to the public for this 
event. 

Sure, Boston isn’t Hollywood. It’s not even Winnipeg. But, 
says Michal Goldman, “there is very accomplished work 
coming out of Boston now that is independent, and it's 
happening in many genres. This city has really come of age.” 
Goldman, who founded the Boston Jewish Film Festival and is 
president of the Boston Filmmakers Collaborative (which is 
sponsoring the event along with the City of Boston Film 
Bureau), first conceived of the open studios as a way to 
augment the BFeVF anniversary. Even before the details came 
into focus, she knew she had to see it through — “just to see 
how such a day could work out.” 

To judge from the diversity of offerings this Sunday, it worked 
out pretty darn good. At the Long Bow Group in Newton, you 


Robert Patton-Spruill 


can learn about everything from fundraising and distribution to 
post-production and editing while watching clips from the 
Tiananmen Square documentary, The Gate of Heavenly 
Peace, that was produced there. You can wander into Moody 
Station Studios in Waltham — a group of young experimental 
filmmakers with a penchant for puppets and an extensive 
collection of old cameras — or hang with DTVGroup, upstarts 
immersed in the latest DVD and streaming video technology 
whose motto, says Goldman, is “We aren't on the cutting edge; 
we’re on the bleeding edge.” She goes on, “If you walk into 
Heart Punch [the Boston studio that worked on Next Stop 
Wonderland}, you'll learn all about sound mixing and how 
sound is doctored and adjusted. And the Film Shack [a brand 
new one-stop production house built by Squeeze director 
Robert Patton-Spruill] in Roxbury is having a grand opening 
party.” 

Even an old hand like Goldman — she made the 1996 
documentary Umm Kulthum: A Voice like Egypt and is currently 
working on a year-long documentary study of the Epiphany 
private-school initiative — can get genuinely excited about 
some of the new technology on display. “I was over at 
Computer Pictures [in Watertown], and they have this amazing 
computer program that will reproduce any three-dimensional 
object from any camera angle and with any light source; it's 
just incredibly sophisticated.” __ 

The Filmmakers’ Open Studios will take place this Sunday, 
March 19. Call (781) 536-1540 extension 18 for more 
information. A full schedule is available on-line at 


www.newengilandfilm.com/events. 
: — Peg Aloi 
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THURSDAY 16: Finally done in by underage drinking and after- 
hours violence at the adjacent Euro-brat hangout M-80, the 
venerable Paradise Rock Club closed for good last week when a 
licensing board agreed not to revoke the club’s permits — but only 
on the condition that the venue be sold and never open its doors 
as the Paradise again. A deal is underway for owner Seth 
Greenberg to sell to a consortium comprising rich Harvard grads 
and the Ii Panino restaurant group. In the meantime, the room that 
hosted early gigs by U2, R.E.M., and Elvis Costello, not to mention 
Drew Bledsoe’s infamous Everclear-inspired “quarterback sneak” 
stage dive, has divvied up its remaining shows among other 
venues. Tonight’s free show by Kina, an African-American 
singer/songwriter being marketed as something like a cross 
between Jewel and Macy Gray, moves to the Karma Club at 9 
Lansdowne Street. Other Paradise gigs rescheduled at Karma 
include Cracker (on March 24), and Shannon Curfman (March 31). 
In addition, several shows are headed to Axis, at 13 Lansdowne 
Street: Luna and Lockgroove (March 23), Matthew Sweet (March 
27), and the Phish side project Pork Tornado (March 28). All 
previously purchased tickets will be honored at the new venue or 
else can be returned for a refund at point of purchase. Call 423- 
NEXT for tickets to both Axis and Karma. 


Continued from cover 

pop sensations the Push Stars. 
That's at Avalon, 15 Lansdowne 
Street; call 423-NEXT for tickets. 
NOT IRISH. Or you can forgo the 
Irish altogether and just go drinking 
with rockabillies the Bourbonaires. 
They head up a bill at the Milky Way 
Lounge and Lanes, 405 Centre 
Street in Jamaica Plain, 
along with the Speed 
Devils and Kings o’ 
Nuthin’, Call 524-3740. 
Also, a bunch of teeto- 
talers calling them- 
selves the Drunks open 
up the rockabilly festivi- 
ties at the Middle East, 
which also include New he Donnas 
Hampshire’s raucous twang villains 
the Raging Teens, the Haygoods, 
and the stupendous blues duo Katie 
& Arina. That's at 472 Mass Ave in 
Central Square; call 864-EAST. 


@ SATURDAY 18 

ARTS. A who's who of local arts 
journalists (including a sizable 
chunk of the Phoenix masthead) 
and other “arts professionals” take 
part in the fourth annual “Arts and 
the Media” conference at the Cam- 
bridge Center for Adult Education. 
Topics for panels and workshops in- 
clude everything from the nuts and 
bolts of how to write grant proposals 
to more philosophical issues like 
“The Role of the Critic” and the 
keynote panel “Surviving As an 
Artist: The Media Story.” Registration 
begins at S a.m. at the American 
Repertory Theatre, 64 Brattle Street; 
it's followed by a performance by the 
Theatre Offensive at 9:30. Check out 
the day’s other activities at the 
CCAE at 42 Brattle Street, or call 
547-6789 extension 9226. 


FOLK. It’s living-legend time at Pas- 
sim — Odetta, whose politicized, 
full-bodied folk blues inspired a gen- 
eration of folkies (including a young 
Bob Dylan), comes off her Grammy- 
nominated Blues Everywhere | Go 
(M.C. Records) to play the tiny club. 
That’s at 47 Palmer Street in Har- 
vard Square. Call 492-7679. 
PUNK. The California 
label Lookout! sends its 
best and brightest our way 
this evening, including 
everyone’s favorite hard- 
rock girl group, the 
Donnas; caffeinated mod- 
garage bubblegum vets the 
Smugglers; and the Plus 
Ones, a pop-punk super- 
group featuring members of 
Screeching Weasel and the Mr. T 
Experience. That's at the Middle 
East, 480 Mass Ave in Central 
Square; it’s 18-plus and $8. Call 
864-EAST. 
BLUES. It’s not just his hot licks but 
also the swing and bomp of his 
rhythms that make Coco Montoya 
one of the best blues guitarists out 
there right now. It doesn’t hurt that 
Coco learned from one of the mas- 
ters, Albert Collins, when hé was 
playing drums in Albert’s band. Oh, 
and Coco sings pretty good too. 
He’s at the House of Blues, 96 
Winthrop Street in Harvard Square. 
Call 491-BLUE. 


@ SUNDAY 19 

FILM. Next to perhaps Best Sound 
Engineering, the most ignored seg- 
ment at the Academy Awards are 
the prizes for Best Short Films. 
Who's seen any of these things? 
This year there’s no excuse for not 


Continued on page 4 





road tripping 


Somebody call 911 — here it is, St. 
Patrick's Day and in Boston, fer the luvva 
the Irish,and no sign of the two reigning 
local heroes of pub punk. Only foul play 
can be to blame. Especially since the 
Dropkick Murphys spent /ast Paddy's day 
in — urgh! — New York City, a blatant bit 
of bad form. But nay, we spy the rat bas- 
tards spending the drinkin’ man’s holiday 
in, of all places, Portiand, Maine. They're at 
the Asylum (207-772-8274) on March 18 
with local hardcore stalwarts Tree (whose 
logo is, after all, a four-leafed clover) and 
UK punk pros the Business. Alas, the Mur- 
phys couldn’t be bothered to join the Busi- 
ness on their trek through the rest of New 
England — which includes dates at the 
Met Café (401-861-2142) in Providence on 
March 16 and at Karma (423-NEXT) in 
Boston on March 19. Oh, fer shame! And 
what of the other half of the equation, the 
Big Bad Bollocks? They've.opted to 
spend their March 17 at the Iron Horse 
(413-584-0610) in Northampton. 

So what have we? Some kind of semi- 
aquatic food chain, apparently. Newfound- 
land’s Great Big Sea open for the Push 
Stars at Avalon (423-NEXT) on March 17. 
The Push Stars open for Cracker at Lupo’s 
Heartbreak Hotel (401-272-5876) in Provi- 


dence on March 23. Then Cracker hit 
Karma on March 24. Stevie Ray—worship- 
ping blues guitar phenom Kenny Wayne 
Shepherd is at Avalon on March 16; then 
he’ll head to Lupo’s, where he’s already 
sold out a March 17 gig, prompting the 
venue to add another on the 19th. 

Okay, on to the nasty stuff. Wu-Tang 
Clan affiliate Ghostface Killah — not to 
be confused with Jim Jarmusch’s as-seen- 
on-cinema hero Ghost Dog — attempts to 
bolster album sales of his new Supreme 
Clientele with a mini-tour that comes only 
as close as Razzle’s (413-732-8181) in 
Springfield on March 18. That same night 
in Lowell, radio station WAAF rents out the 
Tsongas Arena for a gig with nii-metal’s 
Static-X, Incubus, and our favorite new 
girl band, Kittie — who look young 
enough to be the Donnas’ Marilyn Man- 
son—loving little sisters and rock so much 
harder than those Drain STH poseurs. 
When they scream, it sounds like scream- 
ing. And their riffs totally out-blackmetal 
Coal Chamber. Anyhow, the only way to get 
tickets is to tune in WAAF. But you can also 
catch Incubus playing the State Theatre 
(207-775-3331) in Portland, Maine, on 
March 19. 

In a couple of weeks a Boston band 
called the Explosion will release an EP on 
Jade Tree, the Label That Emo Built. The 
surprise: the Explosion are a back-to-roots 
high-energy hardcore band, a headrush- 
inducing, candy-coated biur that’s got us 
digging through our vintage '76-to-’83 
vinyl for comparisons. They're hitting the 
road for a few dates with labeimates the 
Promise Ring, who ditched the emo thing 
and made a classy, classic-sounding pop 
album, Very Emergency, that made all the 
right critics’ Top 10 lists. Catch both bands 
at the Met Café March 20 and the Iron 
Horse on March 21; the Explosion’s CD re- 
lease is at Karma in Boston on March 26. 

—cc 
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Spectacle 
and soul 


he choreographer/director of what's billed as 
Russia’s contemporary and innovative dance 
company has a sensibility the 19th century would 
have understood. Boris Eifman’s works are redolent 
of Dostoyevsky and Rachmaninov, of doomed artists 
and passions swept into the tides of history. Eifman 
thinks the cultural giants of the past can still speak to 
us. On its third visit to America, the 44-member 
Eifman Ballet visits Boston this spring with two 
spectacular full-length productions. Tchaikovsky: The 
Mystery of Life and Death, set to excerpts from the 
composer’s symphonies and other works, will be 
performed at the Emerson Majestic next weekend. 
The company will return April 20 through 22 to 
present Red Giselle at the Wang Theatre. 
Tchaikovsky 
depicts the life of 
the composer and, 
according to 
Eifman, explores 
“the mystery of his 
| life and death.” 
According to New 
York Times critic 
Anna Kisselgoff, 
one of Eifman’s 
biggest fans, the 
work deals with 
Tchaikovsky’s ; 
“inner torments, among them repressed 
homosexuality and his conflicting desires for fame 
and rebellion.” Eifman sees these big psychological 
themes as one way of relating ballet to the 
contemporary world. 

Red Giselle isn’t a remake of the 1841 cornerstone 
of romantic ballet, and neither does it include the 
music from the original Giselle, by Adolphe Adam. 

“Instead, it tells the story of ballerina Olga 
Spessivtseva, one of the 20th century’s great Giselles, 
whose colorful and tragic career spanned the old 
Imperial Ballet, the Bolshevik revolution, touring 
through Europe and the Americas at the end of the 
Diaghilev era, and a finale of madness and eclipse. 
The ballet is set to music by Tchaikovsky, Bizet, and 
Alfred Schnittke. ‘ 

His main idea, Eifman told me during a visit to 
Boston in November, is to bring the dance back to 
the theater. He seems to regret the disappearance of 


Eifman Ballet 


narrative and characters in contemporary ballet, but 
he doesn’t want to go back to the lumbering 
apparatus, the princes and princesses and slaves, of 
the 19th century, either. 

“The dancer isn’t just someone who executes 
physical movement,” he explains through a translator. 
When I ask him how his work differs from that of the 
major 20th-century classical ballet innovators, the 
Soviets and George Balanchine, he says that both 
styles derived from Swan Lake. Soviet ballet 
developed the mime and narrative aspects of the 
19th-century classics, and Balanchine enlarged on the 
role of the Swans, or the corps de ballet. Eifman 
wants to reunite these two strains, which isolate the 
dance and the drama, into “one very active dance, 
and also to make the dance part of a larger 
spectacle.” 

From the video excerpts I’ve seen of the two works 
coming to Boston, Eifman is great at stage spectacle, 
at transformations and total visual effects, 
incorporating sets, lights, music, and dancers. And 
though the works all have principal characters, the 
corps de ballet acts as a character too, on the same 
level as the principals, he says. I was reminded of the 
massed workers or partisans in the Soviet ballets of 

the 60s and ’70s, who exerted their 
collective virtuosity to express a 
mighty yearning or determination. 
Eifman works for this group effect, 
but emotional content is his primary 
objective, both for the ensemble and 
for solo dancers. 

“From the beginning I wasn’t 
staging traditional ballets. That’s 
why I had a difficult life in the Soviet 
Union. God gave me this kind of 
world of inner emotions, and the 
ability to express them.” When I ask 

about this, he says he thinks of his work as shamanic. 
“Through his movements the shaman gives a certain 
spiritual energy to many people.-Dance is a powerful 
tool of the emotions. When the spirit takes over the 
dancer, the emotion can be transferred to the 
audience.” 

When I ask how he trains dancers to receive and 
communicate this spirit, Eifman gets a bit mystical. “I 
can’t say how I project the creative energy the 
dancers will have to have. There’s no system, but I 
have a certain relationship to them. They take a 
traditional ballet class, but this is different. Ballet class 
is preparing the body. I’m preparing the soul.” 

The Eifman Ballet presents Tchaikovsky: The 
Mystery of Life and Death next weekend, March 24 
through 26, at the Emerson Majestic Theatre, 219 
Tremont Street. Tickets are $35-$55; call 824-8000. 
Tickets for Red Giselle, April 20 through 22 at the 
Wang Theatre, are $27.50-$57.50; call 447-7400. 

— Marcia B. Siegel 


ET 


FRIDAY: The latest images from Mozambique and its island 
neighbor Madagascar have been haunting: coffins floating through 
flooded streets, survivors plucked by helicopter off nearly 
submerged thatched rooftops. The suffering and devastation 
wrought by cyclones Eline and Gloria, compounded in recent days 
by still more rain, will give a somber, poignant edge to tonight's 
performance by the National Song and Dance Company of 
Mozambique, one of the few cultural ambassadors from that 
country to tour in the US. Formed four years after Mozambique 
gained its independence, in 1975, from the Portuguese, the troupe 
boasts a captivating cross-section of folkloric and traditional 
dances alongside contemporary fusion pieces. The 30-member 
group makes its Boston debut tonight at 8 at Sanders Theatre, 45 
Quincy Street in Harvard Square, where the Red Cross will also be 
hosting a fund drive for victims of the Mozambique flooding. 
Tickets are $18 to $28; call 876-4275. 


Continued from page 5 

paying attention as the Coolidge 
Corner Theatre presents “Oscar’s 
Shorts.” The nominees will be cele- 
brated tonight at the Coolidge Cor- 
ner: the proceedings will 
begin at 7 p.m. with a 
champagne reception for 
the filmmakers in atten- 
dance, and that'll be fol- 
lowed by screenings of 
Wendy Tilby’s “When 
the Day Breaks” and 
Torrill Kove’s “My Grand- 
mother lroned the 
King’s Shirts,” among others. 
Come and gain new respect for 
Oscar's little guys tonight at 290 
Harvard Street in Brookline. Call 
734-2500. 

IRISH Hl. By tradition, the Chief- 
tains — Ireland's foremost musical 
export, whose credits include 32 al- 
bums and collaborations with every- 
one from Willie Nelson to John 
Williams, Diana Krall to Elvis Costello 
— arrive in Boston on ei- 
ther the Sunday before or 
(in this case) the Sunday 
after St. Patrick’s Day. 
Tonight they visit Sym- 
phony Hall, 301 Mass 
Ave, at 8 p.m. Tickets are 
$35 to $50; call 266-1200. 


@ MONDAY 20 

FILM. Sometimes Net ""™* MOve® 
Jordan will turn out a real stinker, 

like the recent /n Dreams. But give 
him a tale set in a benighted Ireland 
involving a homicidal teenager, vi- 
sions of the Virgin Mary (played by 
Sinéad O’Connor), and intimations 

of the Apocalypse and he can put 

on the best show in town. Based on 


The Chieftains 


the blackly hilarious novel by Patrick 

McCabe, The Butcher Boy (1997) 

is the perfect cure for that post-St. 

Patrick's Day hangover, and it’s free 

at the Boston Public Library at 6 
p.m. Call 536-5400. 


@ TUESDAY 21 
INDIE. With Hanarchy 
out of business, the duty 
of fighting the good fight 
— or at least of finding 
homes for gynocentric 
rock bills — has fallen to 
Truth Serum Productions. 
Next month they’ll bring us 
Kathleen Hanna’s new band, Le 
Tigre. Tonight they're responsible for 
a can't-miss evening featuring the 
Naysayer, a new outfit with Retsin’s 
Cynthia Nelson and indie-film-ac- 
tress-turned-singer-songwriter Anna 
Padgett; the Moves, a Northamp- 
ton-based (at Smith) punk-rock trio 
who have an album due out a week 
from today on Mr. Lady Records 
(also home to Le Tigre); a 
solo set by Victory at Sea 
singer Mo Elliott; and the 
Providence duo String 
Builder. That's at the 
Lizard Lounge, 1667 
Mass Ave in Cambridge. 
’ Call 547-0759. 
SAZZ. Dizzy Gillespie's 
disciple on Earth, Jon 
Faddis, continues to 
spread the Word, in the form of 
lightning runs, impossible high 
notes, and general joie de vivre. 
Faddis joins the Ryles Jazz Orches- 
tra for one night only at 212 Hamp- 
shire Street, Inman Square in. Cam- 
bridge, starting at 8:30. Tickets are 
$16.50. Call 876-9330. Meanwhile, 





WEDNESDAY: Between Don Braden (’88) and Joshua Redman ('90) in the 
Harvard Jazz Band's first-tenor chair came Anton Schwartz, a 
mathematics/philosophy magna cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa who later 
went to Stanford to pursue a doctorate in artificial intelligence. But he 


hasn’t been able to shake the jazz bug — 


indeed, the two albums he’s put 


out on his own show that he’s got a rich, warm tone, a shapely sense of 
balladry, and unimpeachable taste in programming and bandmates. Tonight 
he’s joined by Joshua fellow travelers Aaron Goldberg on piano and 
Reuben Rogers on bass, plus drummer Alvester Garnett. That’s in the 
Regattabar in the Charies Hotel, 1 Bennett Street in Harvard Square. Call 


876-7777. 


for something completely different across the 
river, indie-jazz hero Tim Berne pits his alto 
saxophone against (and with) long-time com- 
padre bassist Michael Formanek at the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boyiston 
Street, at 8 p.m. Tickets are $16 ($12 for stu- 
dents). Call 868-3172. 


@ WEDNESDAY 22 

CLASSICAL. The Vienna Radio Symphony 
Orchestra — founded in 1969 to perform 
20th-century works but also playing older 
stuff these days — serves up Brahms’s. 
Piano Concerto No. 1, with the wonderful 
Peter Serkin guesting and Dennis Russell 
Davies conducting. Also on the bill: the Ada- 
gio from Mahler's 10th Symphony and Schw- 
ertsik’s Sinfonia-Sinfonietta. That's tonight at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave in Boston, at 
8 p.m. Call 482-2595. 

VIDEO. The convergence of skateboarding, 
indie hip-hop, and hand-held videography is 
one usually best enjoyed at home with friends 
and a trusty bong — all the better to rewind 
the crash footage. The bar is being raised 
tonight, though, with a screening of two films. 
Josh Stewart, one of the stars of the unre- 
marked-upon but dazzlingly fertile genre of 
skateboarding video montage, brings his lat- 
est effort, Static; also being shown is Open 
Transport, a document of the hip-hop under- 
ground including Boston's Mr. Lif and Skit- 
zofrenics as well as national stars Pharoahe 
Monche and Last Emperor. These will be ac- 
companied by performances by Lif — who 
broke national last year on a single for the 
Beastie Boys’ Grand Royal label — and NYC 
crew the Masterminds. That's at the Middle 
East, 480 Mass Ave in Central Square. It’s 
18-plus and $8; call 864-EAST. 


@ THURSDAY 23 

THEATER. Hot off its world premiere last 
month at New York City’s La MaMa ETC, Split 
Britches’ newest show, with a name that 
sounds like the headline on a restaurant re- 
view, makes its New England debut at the 
Boston Center for the Arts. Salad of the Bad 
Café is the Obie-winning lesbian troupe’s lat- 
est offering, a “treatise of unrequited love” in- 


spired by Carson McCullers’s novel Ballad of 
the Sad Café and the lives of Tennessee 
Williams and Japanese writer Yukio Mishima. 
The piece, which is performed by Split Britch- 
es stalwarts Peggy Shaw and Lois Weaver 
with performance artist Stacy Makishi, com- 
bines poetry, visual humor, and dance to ex- 
plore a host of racial and gender stereotypes 
including the queer lonesome clown, the 
drunken homosexual writer, the gender out- 
law, the homoerotic cowboy, the reluctant les- 
bian bride, and the faded Southern belle. Pre- 
sented by The Theater Offensive, the show 
plays Thursday through Sunday, tonight 
through April 8. Tickets are $19 and $24, with 
discoUnts for seniors, students and Theater 
Offensive frequent ticket buyers (who are 
known as “Repeat Offenders”). Call 426-2787. 
FILM. Come Sunday, Spanish director 
Pedro Almodévar might be as well known as 
Roberto Benigni, sinceshis film Ali About My 
Mother is the favorite for the Best Foreign 
Language Oscar. In the meantime you can 
bone up on his work by taking in a Brattle 
Theatre twin bill that features the future Mr. 
Melanie Griffith, Antonio Banderas. Tie Me 
Up! Tie Me Down! (1990) is a wacky sex 
fatce about an escaped mental patient who 
kidnaps a drug-addicted ex-porn star. Show- 
times are 5:30 and 9:30 p.m. Matador (1986) 


‘is a wacky sex farce about an ex-toreador 


who watches porn films when he’s not bick- 
ering with his upstart protégé. It screens at 
7:30. Call 8876-6837. 


@ AND BEYOND 

§RISH IV. Harvard University and Boston 
College team up to present the second an- 
nual Boston Irish Film Festival, which 
stretches over two weekends beginning 
March 24 with Christopher Swann’s A Verti- 
cal Man (1999), a portrait of the great tradi- 
tional musician Sean O Riada, whose collab- 
orators included Paul McCartney and Lu- 
ciano Pavarotti. Sean’s son Peadar will be on 
hand to introduce the film at 7:30 p.m.; that'll 
be followed by a reception with live music. 
The festival continues through April 2. All 
events are in Fulton Hall at Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill. Call 552-3966. 
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Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
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fore the issue in which it would appear. 
Listings can also be faxed to 859-8201. We 
can’t take any listings over the phone. 
There is-no.charge, but your copy may be 
rewritten due to space limitations. Include 
the timeyof the event (or the hours that a 
gallery or museum is open to the public), 
date, place, a description of the event, how 
much it costs, and a phone number that 
can be published. Specify whether admis- 
sion is free; listings will not be published 
without price information. If the information 
is for an event or exhibit lasting more than 
one week, specify the dates of the issues in 
which you would like the listing to appear. 
Repeat ‘listings may be deleted due to 
space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them by 
2 p.m on Thursday to “Play by Play”. Audi- 
tions, classes, religious services, reunions, 
and events requiring advance registration 
are not listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds 
at 859-3300 to take out an ad. Unsolicited 
photographs are considered for publicagion 
but are not returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE 
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FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To be con- | 


sidered for “Hot Tix,” the deadline is a week 
earlier; to be considered for “Next Week- 
end,” two weeks earlier. 


clubs 


THURSDAY 16 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 
dresses. 

ABOVE CLUB, Worcester. Worcester Jazz Or- 
chestra. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., Taylor 
Goodall. At 8 p.m., “Blues Jam” with Mike Avery 
& Lenny Ball. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Top-40 and hip hop with 
DJ Tim Collins. 

ARIA, Boston. Eurohaus and Latin house with 
Dus Eddy K and J.C. 

AS220, Providence, Ri. Melissa Ferrick, Lori 
McKenna. 

AVALON, Boston. At 7 p.m., Kenny Wayne 
Shepherd, Gas Giants. At 10 p.m., “international 
Thursdays,” Eurohaus with DJ Mafidlo. In the 
Playhouse Latin Lounge: at 10 p.m., Latin and 
intemational music with DJ Anthony. 

AXIS, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Chrome,” house and 
trance with DJs John Debo and Ali Ajami. 
BACKSTAGE, Boston. “Adrenaline,” hard NY- 
Style house with Jonny C. and Freddy C. 
BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. Monica 
Lynk Trio. 


BILL’S BAR, Boston. “The Underground” with 
DJ Mark Hamilton plus special guests Six Going 
on Seven, Wicked Farleys, Shyness Clinic. 
BISHOP'S PUB, Boston. “Jazz from the Hip.” 
BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Spirit 
House. 

BLACK ROSE, Boston. Upstairs: Celtic Clan, 
Frank Ryan. Downstairs: Eugene Byme, John 
Corcoran. : 
BLEACHERS, Salem. Red Room: Last Call. 
BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. Groove Two This. 
THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: “Irish 
CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cambridge. 
Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the Thrillers. 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, Natick. 
CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE, 
Somerville. Dynamo Hum, Jill Kurtz. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Pierce Pettis, Ben 
Demerath, 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. “Tango Night.” 
COMMON GROUND, Allston. “Brothers. and 
Sisters” featuring King J.” 














DIAMONDS, Burlington. Club Classics & Top 40 
with DJs Bob & Joe Jazz. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Funkalicious” with 
DJ G-Squared. 

GLENN'S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, New- 
buryport. Curis Jerome Haynes. 


tet. 
GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Spitting Vinnies. 


Night. 
THE GROG, Newburyport. Salt Peter, Kemal 
Klink’s Pistol, Groove Bacteria. : 

HARPERS FERRY, Allston?*Michigan Black- 


‘snake. 


HENNESS Y’S, Boston. Undercover, Beloved 
Few. 

HIBERNIA, Boston. At 6 p.m., “The Lounge Se- 
ries” with DJs Alan Strack and Craig Kapilow 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Prodigals. 
IRISH EMBASSY PUB, Boston. Juniper's 


Daughter. j 

JAKE IVORY’S, Boston. Matt Mello, Josh Nel- 
son. 

JAMES'S GATE, Jamaica Plain. Erin Harpe, 
Nate Borofsky. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Susan McKeown. 
KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 7 p.m., Kina, Amold 
McCuller. At 10 p.m., “Speed,” hip hop and R&B 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Brendan O’Don- 
nell, Deb Talan, Jefferson Thomas. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Get Lifted,” hip hop, funk, 
LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Jinga Trio. 
LINWOOD GRILLE, Boston. Darkbuster, Razor 
Wire, 

THE LIVING ROOM, Providence, Ri. Vomit 
Pedals, Schroeder. 


LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 19,” | 


Nozmo Kings. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. Brian Walkley. 


| °MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Business, South of 


Providence, Jaya the Cat. 
MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 18 Abbey, 
Arms, Team We, Y Not U. Downstairs: 128 
Columbia Project, Dr. Awkward, Soul Work. Cor- 
ner: Board of Education, Louis Locicero Trio. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. “Dyke Night.” 
MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Stymie, Crash 22. 
THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Downtempo 
Lounge” with DJ Ricky Fatts. 

NARROWS CENTER FOR THE ARTS, Fall 
O'LEARY’S, Brookline. Bruce Bartlett Trio. 
PARKER'S BAR, Boston. Rose Jamieson. 
PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “Retroactive,” ‘70s and 
‘80s hits with DJ Billy Costa. 

drum n' bass with DJs Crook and Lenore. 

PHO REPUBLIQUE, Boston. “Sting of the Scor- 
pion Bowl,” funky downtempo & deep house 
grooves with DJ Brother Cleve. 
PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE, Worces- 
ter. Guitar Jim. 

PLAYHOUSE L Boston. Tom Bianchi. 
PLOUGH & ST. Cambridge. Paul Speidel 
Band. 


PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Jim Plunkett. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. McCoy Tyner Trio. 
RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, Cam- 
bridge. Reggae with DJ Bim Sound. 

RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead. Professor 
Harp. 

THE ROXY, Boston. “The Latin Quarter,” salsa 
and merengue. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Rico Barr & the Jump & 
SCULLERS, Boston. Walter Beasley. 
SIDNEY’S GRILLE, Cambridge. Rusty Scott 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Sal Baglio & Joel 


Cage. 

Verona Downs, Mitchells. 

SLADES, Boston. John Dougherty Trio. 

THE TAP, Boston. Gordie Milne. - 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Ronan Quinn, Johnny 
Come Latelies, 

TOAD, Cambridge. Benders. 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. “Young Pro- 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Prim- 
rose Path, Wine Field, Collapsis, World Is My 











Fuse. 

swing dancing with DJ Big Daddy. 

VENU, Boston. “Swank,” Top 40 and house with 
DJ.Adilson. 
WALLY'S CAFE, Boston. “Latin Jazz.” 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. “Three 
Stripes,” hip hop and reggae with DJ G-Spin. 
WONDER BAR, Allston. Grant Langford Re- 


view. 
THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. K.G.B. Party Band. 


See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 
Oresses. 

ABBEY LOUNGE, Somerville. Schnockered, 
Choo. Choo la Rouge, Worcester Kiltie Bagpipe 
Band. 

ABOVE CLUB, Worcester. Little Big Wheel. 
ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. Greg Hopkins 
Quintet. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Disco with DJ Vin. 
ARIA, Boston. “Tempted,” house with DJ Raffi. 
AS220, Providence, Ri. Fat Mama. 

ATLAS DANCE, Bosion. “Top-40 Dancing.” 
AVALON, Boston. At 7 p.m., Push Stars; Great 
Big Sea. Af 10 p.m., “Avaland” with Dds Matty O 
and John Debo. 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., “Spin 
Cycle,” house and progressive house with DJ 
Tim Ryan. Upstairs: at 10 p.m., '80s altemative 
with DJ David James. 

BACKSTAGE, Boston. NY-style house and funk 
with DJ Jonny C. 

BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. Monica 
Lynk Trio. 

THE BEACHCOMBER, Quincy. Tommy Byme 
& Gerry Landers, Mossie & the Boston trish, Sid 
Walsh, Larry O’Fahadey, Mary Madden's Irish 
Step Dancers. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. Red Telephone, Penny 
Wheel, Pan Head. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Grapevine 
Road 


BLACK ROSE, ‘Boston. Upstairs: Sunday's 
Well, Downstairs: Eugene Byme. 
BLEACHERS, Salem. Giles Cafe: Edable Gray. 
Red Room: Madhouse. 
BLUESTONE BISTRO, Brighton. Alison de Car- 
duso. 

BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. Sonny Watson 
Quartet. 

Fair, Castle Tones. 

BULL RUN, Shirley. NRBO, Johnny Girouard & 
the Lonely Ones. 

THE BURREN, Somerville, Front Room: “Irish 
BUZZ BOSTON/EUROPA, Boston. “Gay Inter- 
national Night,” with Vicky; Latin house, salsa, 
and merengue with DJ Cesar Romero; dance 
and house with DJ Michael Sheehan. 


CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cambridge. 
Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the Thrillers. Down- 
stairs: DJ Joey Demers. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, Natick. 
Greg Greenway, Oen Kennedy. 

CENTURY LOUNGE, Providence, Ri. Cam- 
CHAPS, Boston. “Freak” with DJ Richie Rich. 
CLERYS, Boston. Ryan & Claffey, Dan Hallisey. 
CLUB . BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE, 
Somerville. “St. Patrick's Day Party.” 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Joel Cage, Tom 
Dean. 


COLONIAL INN, Concord. John Fitzsimmons. 
COMMON GROUND, Allston. Donegal Cords, 


Booty. 

COOGAN'S BLUFF, Boston. Pig Pen. 
DIAMONDS, Burlington. Club Classics & Top 40 
with DJs Bob & Joe Jazz. 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. “St. Patrick's 
Day Party.” 

EMILY’S, Boston. Altemative, funk, and dance 
with DJ Kevin Sawyer. 
ENCORE, Boston. John O'Neil. 

ENVY, Boston. Top 40, house’& dance with DJ 
Tom Baxter. 

we Boston. “House and. Hip 
FRAN'’S PLACE, Lynn. House with DJ Mabelle. 





THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Mike Shea Quartet. 
THE GREEN ROOM, Providence, Rl. Colonel & 
His Lucky Diamonds, Darkbuster. 

GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. Tarbox 
Ramblers. 

THE GROG, Newburyport. Henry Welch Band. 
HARPERS FERRY, Allston. Another Planet. 
HENNESSY’S, Boston. Tony O'Riordan, Patsey 


HIBERNIA, Boston. At 6 p.m., “Cocktail Club” 
with DJ Kid Ray. At 10 p.m., “Focus” with Dus 
Chuck Caseroc, Skot Havens; and Keith Kene. 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Watercress. 
JACOB WIRTH RESTAURANT, Boston. Mel 
Stiller. 

JAKE IVORY'S, Boston. Paul Levesque, Bill 
Connors. 

JOHN STONE'S INN, Ashiand. Blue Homets. 
JOSE McINTYRE’S, Boston. Return. 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Sonic,” 
house with Dus Venom and Courtney. 


LAVA BAR, Boston. “Life,” deep house with res- 
idents DJ Fran and Paul Nickerson. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Issi Rozen Trio, 
LINWOOD GRILLE, Boston. Nok, Curb Feeler, 
Devour, Lo-Phat. 

THE LIVING ROOM, Providence, Ri. State of 
Corruption. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. Orange 
Crush, Allagash Four, Krank Squad. 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Providence, 
RI. Kenny Wayne Shepherd Band. 

4-80, Boston. Latin house with DJ J.C.; Intema- 
tional house with DJ Eddy K. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: Raging 
Teens, Katie & Arina, Haygoods, Drunks. Down- 
stairs: Al & the Trans-American, Mini Jiggle. Cor- 
ner: Tom Bianchi. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Buming Sensa- 
tions. 


MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Bourbonaires, 
Speed Devils, Kings of Nothing. 

MR. DOOLEY’S TAVERN, Boston. Patsy Whe- 
lan & Tony O'Riordan, Mo O'Conner. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Ultra 
Lounge” with DJ Mixin’ Matt Ruben. 
O'LEARY’S, Brookline. “St. Patrick's Day Party.” 
PARKER'S BAR, Boston. Rose Jamieson. 
PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “Rise” with DJ Pedro G. 
PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. Disco, hip 
hop, and top-40 with DJ Tim Collins. 
PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE, Worces- 
ter. Spit Shine. 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Spider John 
O’Koemer. j 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Crossing. 
REGATTABAR, Carhbridge. McCoy Tyner Trio. 
RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, Cam- 
RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead. Chris Fitz. 
THE ROXY, Boston. “Mondo,” house & intema- 
tional with DJ Felix plus special guest DJs Pippi 
and Angel Morales. 

RYLES, Cambridge: Kubota Power Jazz Unit. 
SCULLERS, Boston, Walter Beasley. 
SIDNEY’S GRILLE, Cambridge. Rusty Scott 
Quartet. 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Didi Stewart. 

SKY BAR; Somerville. Michael~Barry Group, 
Pure Fiction, Charcoal Lavage. 

SLADES, Boston. Crossover Jazz Band. 

THE STATION, West Warwick, Ri. Bulletboys. 
TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Tom Jordan, Ronan 
Quinn, Johnny Come Latelies. 

TOAD, Cambridge. Reverend Glass Eye, Wood- 
en Leg. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston.. ‘70s, ‘80s, 
and '90s with DJ Zino; progressive, top-40, club, 
and intemational with DJ Peter D 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Canine, 
Euphonic, Labb. 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “The Pill,” Brit- 
pop and mod with DJs Ken & Jennifer. 

VENU, Boston. “Intemational Night,” European 
house with DJ Tassos and Arsit. 

VERTIGO, Boston. DJs Toto & Souhleris. 
VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randolph. “Latin 
Night.” 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. John Lamkin Quintet. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Vibe Wise. 
WONDER BAR, Allston. Johnny Chronic Chron- 
icles. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Woodburn/Arena 
Band. 

YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston. “Swing 


SATURDAY 18 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 
dresses. 

ABBEY LOUNGE, Somerville. Happy the 
ABOVE CLUB, Worcester. Trucking Company. 
ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. Peter Parcek 
Band. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Top-40 and hip hop with 
DJ Tim Collins. . 

ARIA, Boston. Top 40 and Eurohaus with DJ 
Raffi 


ARTSPACE, Gloucester. Jericho, Boxing Water. 
AS220, Providence, Ri..At 7 p.m., Symptoms of 
Atom. At 10 p.m., String Builder. 

ATLAS DANCE, Boston. “Top-40 Dancing.” 
THE ATTIC, Newton Centre. Huck, Driftwood. 
AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Downtown” with 
DJ Manolo. 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., “X-Night,” 
‘90s altemative with DJ Mike Gioscia. Upstairs: 
at 10 p.m., “Leftover Lounge,” '80s altemative 
with DJ David James. 

DJ Freddy C. 

THE BANSHEE, Dorchester. DJ Cyclone. 
BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. True Col- 


ors. 
BILL'S BAR, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Ecco,” Euro- 
haus with DJ Anthony. 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Racky 


Thomas. 

BLACK ROSE, Boston. John Corcoran, Sun- 
day's Well, Eugene Byme. 
BLEACHERS, Salem. Giles Cafe: Jennifer Tefft 
Band. Red Room: City Trees. 


BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. Nat Simpkins Trio. 
BRENDAN BEHAN PUB, Jamaica Plain “Tradi- 
tional irish Seisiun.” 

Fair 

BULL RUN, Shirley. Don White, Loomers. 
THE BURREN, Somerville. Tarbox Ramblers. 
Front Room: “irish Seisiun.” 


BUZZ BOSTON/EUROPA, Boston. “Killer 


| 


t 


| 


Dance Chib,” gay night with DJs Mary Alice & 
Michael Sheehan. 


Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the Thrillers. Down- 
stairs: DJ Joey Demers. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, Natick. 
Stan Strickland & Laszlo Gardony. 

CENTURY LOUNGE, Providence, Ri. Becky 
Chace Band, Band of Humans, Betty Finn, De- 
tails, 3DP, Cat's Paw, Miss Fortune, Jason Drug 
CHIT CHAT LOUNGE, Haverhill. *‘4nry Welch 


Band. 

CLERYS, Boston. Ryan & Claffey. 

CLUB NICOLE Boston. European house with 
DJ Alex. 

CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE, 
Somerville. Electric Hummus, Kristin Plater, 
Space Junk, Vagrant Soldier. 

CLUB JULIANA, Boston. “Latin Night.” 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Odetta. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. Upstairs: “African 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Al & Barbara 
Boudreau. 

COMMON GROUND, Allston. Baby Ray, Tom 


with DJs Bob & Joe Jazz. 

tors. 

EMERALD CLUB, Boston. “Dubblemintz,” 
house, hip hop, and more with DJs Chris DeSi- 
mone and G-Love. 

EMILY’S, Boston. Dance, high energy, and top- 
40 with DJs Gary Burks and Charlie B. 

ENVY, Boston. Top 40, house & dance with DJ 
Tom Baxter. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “House” with DJ 
Diesel. 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Top 40 and hip hop with 
DJ Dave G. 

FUNNY BONES CAFE, Webster. Seventh Rail 
Crew, State of Corruption, Controlled Aggres- 
sion. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Amy K & the Soulcast- 


ers. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Karin Parker. 
GRAND CANAL, Boston. Cape Fear. 

GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. “Latin 


Night. 

THE GROG, Newburyport. Blue Soul. 
HARPERS FERRY, Alliston. Jeff Pitchell & 
Texas Flood. 

HIBERNIA, Boston. “Translations” with DJs Dino 
and David West plus special guest DJ Podje. 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. At 1 p.m., John 
Cate. At 10 p.m., Coco Montoya. 

JAKE IVORY’S, Boston. Josh Nelson, Aruna 
Abrams. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Barrence Whitfield. 


J.P. O'HANLON’, Ayer. Aine Minogue. 

JUICE BAR, Orleans. Pushing for Summer, My 
Violent Subversion. 

KARMA CLUB, Boston, At 10 p.m., “Elements 
of Life,” house with BJ Supa Mario. In the 
Mambo Lounge: at 10 p.m., funk classics with DJ 
Justin Hoffman. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Karma Days, 
Shiner Jones, D.B. Leonard. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Anything Goes,” house 
and Latin with DJs Fran & Kris Kono. 


LINWOOD GRILLE, Boston. Shake the Faith, 
Chubby, Asciento. 

THE LIVING ROOM, Providence, Ri. Sick 
Sense. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Astrosiut, Boy 
Joys. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. Get 
Your Guns, Head Rental, Cheerleadr, Tricycle. 
LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Providence, 
RI. Dr. Al Kooper & the Funky Faculty. 

M-80, Boston. Latin house with DJ J.C.; intema- 
tional house with DJ Eddy K. 

MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Metal Power, See- 
ing Stars, Flames. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: Waltham, 
Feces Pieces, Austen's Dead, Medea Connec- 
tion. Downstairs: Donnas, Smugglers, Plus 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Glass Attic, 
Glint. 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. “Mango's Latin 
Dance Party.” 

MR. DOOLEY’S TAVERN, Boston. Mo O’Con- 
ner. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Mischief.” 
O'LEARY'’S, Brookline. Tom Carroll. 
PARKER'S BAR, Boston. Rose Jamieson. 
PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Boom Boom 
Room,” mod & disco with DJ Vin. 
PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE, Worces- 
ter. Uncle Wally, Steppin’ Out. 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Stumble- 
weeds. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Felix Brown. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. McCoy Tyner Trio. 
RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, Cam- 
bridge. Fitzi Niceness & Rebel Heat. 

RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead. Bruce Katz. 
THE ROXY, Boston. At 9 p.m. “Techno & 
House.” 

RYLES, Cambridge. Lance Martin Band. 
SIDNEY’S GRILLE, Cambridge. John -Ko- 
tdalewski é 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Kim Wilson. 

SKY BAR, Somerville. Seks Bomba, Sugar 
Twins, Scrapple. 

SLADES, Boston: John Dougherty Trio. 


| 


SMITHWICKS, Lowell. Eulogy XL, Projek DH, 
Fly Net, One-Eyed Reilly. 

TIN ALLEY GRILL, Framingham. Peter Hostage 
Trio. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Christian McNeill, 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. '70s, ‘80s, 
and '90s with DJ Zino; progressive, top-40, club, 
and intemational with DJ Steve Anderson. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Jim's 
Big Ego, Godboy, Skinny Tee. 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “10.15,” '80s new 
wave with Du Kilbey. 

VENU, Boston. “Mythos” with DJ. Vorgo. 
VERTIGO, Boston. “Intemational Night.” 
VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randolph. “Dis- 


WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. John Lamkin Quintet. 
WONDER BAR, Allston. Rusty Scott Quartet. 
THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Jim Ambrose & the 


Spelicasters. 
YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston. “Top 
40 and Club Classics.” 


SUNDAY 19 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 
dresses. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. Visions Trio, Mélis- 


AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Gay Night” with 
DJ Darrin Friedman. 

THE BEACHCOMBER, Quincy. Old Brigade 
Band, Norman Payne. 

BERT’S COVE, Plymouth. “Reggae Dance 


Party. 
BILL'S BAR, Boston. At 10 pm., “Reggae Sun- 
day’ with DJ Selector K-Don featuring Jr. Jazz, 
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Dub Station, 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. At 
11:30 a.m., “Sunday Brunch” with Anthony 
Weller Jazz Duo. 

BLACK ROSE, Boston. John Corcoran, Eugene 


Byme. 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. At 
5 p.m., “Seisiun.” 


7 


BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. “Sunday Jazz 
Brunch’ with Michael Kelley & the Hot Biue Q. 
BULLFINCH’S, Sudbury. Al 11 am, “Jazz 
Brunch.” 


BULLFINCH’S, Sudbury. Mexie Ocanez. 
THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: “ish 
ante 


Continued on page 9 
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YOU CHOOSE. 


Ladies receive 25% off pool time - four ladies shoot for FREE! 


Boston Billiard Club 


126 Brookline Avenue, Boston [617] 536-POOL www.bostonbilliardclub.com 





CLUB DIRECTORY 


ABBEY LOUNGE (441-9631), 3 Beacon St., Somerville. 
ABOVE CLUB (508-752-221 1), 264 Park Ave., Worcester. 
ACTON JAZZ CAFE (978-263-6161), 452 Great Rd., Acton. 
AN TUA NUA (262-2121), 835 Beacon St., Boston. 

ARIA 338-7080, 246 Tremont St., Boston. 

ARTSPACE (978-283-1381), 1 Center St., Gloucester. 
AS220 (401-831-9327), 115 Empire St., Providence, Rl. 
ATLAS DANCE (437-0300), 3 Lansdowne St., Boston. 

THE ATTIC (964-6684), 107 R Union St., Newton Centre. 
AURORA (350-6001), 300 Congress St., Boston. 

AVALON (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 

AXIS (262-2497), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE (576-1253), 1253 Cambridge St., 


Cambridge. 

BACKSTAGE (726-1110); Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 
THE BANSHEE (436-9747), 934 Dorchester Ave., Dorch- 
ester. 

BAYOU BLUES CAFE (491-8989), 215 First St., Cambridge. 
THE BEACHCOMBER (479-8989), 797 Wollaston Beach 
BERT’S COVE (508-746-3330), Rte. 3A, Plymouth. 
BILL’S BAR (421-9678), 5 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
BISHOP'S PUB (351-7000), 1 Boylston Place, Boston.» — 
BLACKBURN TAVERN (978-282-1919), 2 Main St, Glouces- 
ter. 

BLACK ROSE (742-2286), 160 State St., Boston. 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN (508-238-9017), 402 Turnpike St, 


S, Easton. . 
(978-744-4828), 143 Washington St., Salem. 
BISTRO: (254-8309), 1799 Comm. Ave., 


BOB THE CHEF'S (536-6204), 604 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
BRENDAN BEHAN PUB (522-5386), 378 Centre St, Ja- 


maica Plain. MS 
a 3 RESTAURANT (786-7777), 520 Washington 
St, Quiney. 

B SIDE LOUNGE (354-0766), 92 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 
BULLFINCH’S (978-443-4094), 730 Boston Post Rd., Sud- 


bury. 
BULL RUN (978-425-4311), Rte.2A., Shirley. 

THE BURREN (776-6896), 247 Elm St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville. 


BUZZ BOSTON/EUROPA (482-3939), 51-67 Stuart St, 
Boston. : 
CAFE BEAUJOLAIS (978-282-0058), 118 Main St,, Glouces- 


ter. 
THE CALL (401-751-2255), 15 Elbow St., Providence, RI. 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY (494-1994), 1 Kendall 
Sq., Cambridge. 


CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL (354-2685), 738 Mass. 
Ave., Central Sq., Cambridge. 
CARI CLUS (701-0 O, 1380 No. Shore Rd., Re- 


CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK (508-647-0179), 31 
Main St., Natick. 

CENTURY LOUNGE (401) 751-2255, 150 Chestnut St., Prov- 
idence, Ri. 

CHAPS (695-9500), 100 Warrenton St., Boston. 

tena CHAT LOUNGE (978-374-9710), 103 Washington St., 


cL 9874), 113 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE (491-9640), 421-425 

Washington St., Somerville. 

CLUB JULIANA (542-4411), at New Lei Jing Restaurant, 20 

Hudson St., Boston. 

CLUB NICOLE (267-2782), 40 Dalton St., Boston. 

CLUB PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq., Cam- 


bridge. 

CLUB STELLA (254-0554), 1234 Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. 
CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Somerville. 
COLONIAL INN (978-369-9200), 48 Monument Sq., Concord. 
COMEDY CONNECTION (248-9700), Upstairs at Faneuil 
Hall, Boston. 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93 (888-TO-LAUGH), River 
Rd., Andover. 

COMEDY STUDIO (864-5311), atthe Hong Kong, 1236 Mass. 
Ave., Harvard Sq., 

COMMON GROUND (783-2071 ), 83-87 Harvard Ave., Allston. 
COOGAN’S BLUFF (451-7415), 173 Milk St., Boston. 
COSMOPOLITAN (266-2258), 54 Canal St., Boston. 
a" (781-229-6565), Marriott Hotel, Mall Rd., Burling- 


Dick DOHERTY’S AT TBIAGIO’S RESTAURANT (800-401- 
2221), 915 Ocean St., Marshfield: 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHASE HOUSE (800-401-2221), 
Pickering Wharf, Salem. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHINA BLOSSOM (800-401- 
2221), Rte. 125, North Andover. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE HOLIDAY INN (800-401-2221), 
Rte. 93/28, Randolph. 

DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY er (729-2565), at Reming- 
ton's, 124 Boylston St., Boston 

DICK’S LAST RESORT (267-8080), 55. Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL (978-745-0139), 7 Dodge 
St, Salem. 

DRUID PUB (497-0965), 1357 Cambridge St, Inman Sq., 


THE ELEPHANT WALK CAMBRIDGE (492-6900), 2067 
Mass. Ave., 

EMERALD CLUB (723-0121), 262 Friend St., Boston. 
EMILY’S (423-3649), 48 Winter.St., Boston. 

ENCORE (338-7699), 275 Tremont St., Boston. 

ENVY (542-ENVY), 25 Boylston PI., Boston. 

THE EXCHANGE (726-7600), 148 State St., Boston. 

FRAN’S PLACE (781-598-5618), 776 Washington St., Lynn. 
FUNNY BONES CAFE (508-757-7056), 164 Main St., Web- 
ster. 

GILREIN’S (508-791-BLUE), 802 Main St., Worcester. 
GIORDANO’S (978-352-7300), Rite. 97, Georgetown. 
GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR (978-465-3811), 44 
Merrimac St., Newburyport. 

THE GOOD LIFE (451-2622), 28 Kingston St., Boston. 
GRAND CANAL (523-1112),57 Canal St., Boston. 


- GREEN BRIAR (789-4100); 304 Washington St., Brighton. 


GREEN DRAGON (367-0055), 11 Marshall St., Boston. 

THE GREEN ROOM (401-351-7665), 145 Clifford St., Provi- 
i Ri. ; ps 

GREEN STREET GRILL. (676-1655), at Charlie's Tap, 280 


Cambridge. # 
| | THE GROG (978-465-8008), 13 Middle St., Newburyport. 
aoe 148 Northem Ave., 


743), 158 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
5 Union St., Boston. 
St., Boston. 


HOUSE OF BLUES (491-BLUE), 96 Winthrop St., Harvard 


Sq., Cambridge. 
ee ASYLUM THEATER (263-6887), 216 Hanover St., 


Pemncn BAY BAR & GRILL (978-356-7006), 24-26 Ham- 
matt St., lpswich. 

IRISH EMBASSY PUB (742-6618), 234 Frierid St., Boston. 
reer’) tai (781-631-5594), 9 Atlantic Ave., Marble- 


nea WIRTH RESTAURANT (338-8586), 33 Stuart St., 
Boston. 

JAKE IVORY’S (247-1222), 1 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
JAMES’S GATE (983-2000), 5 McBride St., Jamaica Plain. 
JIMBO’S SOUTH COMEDY SHOW (781-848-0300), 405 
Franklin St., Braintree. 

JIMMY O’KEEFE’S (781-324-9333), 118 Ferry St, Malden. 
JOHN HARVARD’S BREW HOUSE (868-3585), 33 Dunster 
St, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-2004), 17 Holland St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville. 

JOHN STONE’S INN (508-881-1778), 179 Main St., Ashland. 
JOSE McINTYRE’S (451-9460), 160 Milk St., Boston. 

J.P. O’HANLON’S (978-772-9282), 9-Main St., Ayer. 

JUICE BAR (508-255-9467), 16 S. Orleans Rd., Orleans. 
KARMA CLUB (421-9595), 9 Lansdowne St., Boston. 

THE KELLS (782-9082), 161 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 Cardinal Medeiros Way, 


Cambridge. 

LAVA BAR (267-7707), 575 Comm. Ave., Boston. 

LES ZYGOMATES (542-5108), 129 South St., Boston. 
LINWOOD GRILLE (267-8644), 69 Kilmamock St., Boston. 
THE LIVING ROOM (401-521-5200), 25 Rathbome St., Provi- 
dence, Ri. 

LIZARD LOUNGE (547-0759), 1667 Mass. Ave., below Cam- 
bridge Common Restaurant, Cambridge. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL (508-363-1888), 89 Green St., 
Worcester. 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL (401-272-5876), 239 West- 
minster St., Providence, Ri. 

M-80 (562-8800), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE (227-9660), 300 Faneuil Hall Mkt., 
Boston. 

McGANN’S (227-4059), 197 Portland St., Boston. 

MET CAFE (401-861-2142), 130 Union St., Providence, Ri. 
MIDDLE EAST (497-0576), 472 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., 


Cambridge. 
MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 Washington St., Jamaica 


Plain. 

MILKY WAY (524-3740), at Bella Luna, 405 Centre St., Ja- 
maica Plain. 

MR. DOOLEY’S TAVERN (338-5656), 77 Broad St., Boston. 
THE MODERN (536-2100), 36 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
NARROWS CENTER FOR THE ARTS (508-324-1926), 275 
Martine St., Fall River. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 Warrenton St, 
Boston. 

NICK’S KOWLOON (781-231-2500), Rte. 1 North, Saugus. 
NICK’S MAUI (508-482-0930), Rte. 1 North, Brockton. 
O’BRIENS (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave., Allston. 

O’LEARY’S (734-0049), 1010 Beacon St., Brookline. 
PARKER'S BAR (227-8600), 60 School St., Boston. 
PAZZALUNA (781-231-5111), 168 Broadway, Saugus. 
PERFORMING ARTS CENTER OF METROWEST (508-875- 
5554), 140 Pearl St., Framingham. 

PHOENIX LANDING (576-6260), 512 Mass. Ave., Cam- 


bridge. 
PHO REPUBLIQUE (262-0005), 1415 Washington St., 
Boston. 


PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE (508-752-4666), 151 
Plantation St., Worcester. 

PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE (482-2227), 74 Warrenton St., 
Boston. . 
PLOUGH & STARS (441-3455), 912 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
PLYMOUTH BAY BREWING COMPANY (508-746-7222), 56 
Main St., Plymouth. 

PRAVDA 116 (482-7799); 116 Boylston St., Boston. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK (227-2060), 1 Union St., Boston. 
RAZZLE’S (413-732-8181), 77 West St., Springfield. 
REGATTABAR (661-5000), Charles Hotel, Harvard Sq., 


Cambridge. 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL (497-0977), 315 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

RIO GRANDE CAFE (781-639-1828), 12 School St., Marble- 
head. 

THE ROXY (338-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 
SCULLERS (562-4111), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
SHERBORN INN (508-655-9521), 33 North Main St., Sher- 
bom. 

SIDNEY’S GRILLE (551-0444), at the University Park Hotel, 
20 Sidney St., Cambridge. 

SIT ‘N BULL PUB (978-897-7232), 163 Main St., Maynard. 
SKY BAR (623-5223), 518 Somerville Ave., Somerville. 
SLADES (442-4600), 958 Tremont St., Boston. 
SMITHWICKS (978-937-2111), 98 Middle St., Lowell. 

THE STATION (401-823-4660), 211 Cowesett Ave., West 
Warwick, RI. 

SUGAR SHACK (351-2510), 1 Boylston P!., Boston. 

THE TAP (367-0833), 19 Union St., Boston. 

THIRSTY SCHOLAR PUB (497-2294), 70 Beacon $t., 
Somerville. 

TIN ALLEY GRILL (508-879-2822), 1699 Worcester Rd., 
Frami 3 

TIR NA NOG (628-4300), 366A Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville 


TOAD (497-4950), 1912 Mass. Ave., Porter Sq., Cambridge. 
TOWN LINE LOUNGE (781-322-2101), Rte. 99, Malden. 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO (338-1000), 295 Franklin St., 
Boston. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-BEAR), 10 Brookline St., 
Central Sq., 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE (703-7364), at the Penalty Box, 65 
Causeway St., Boston. 

VENU (338-8061), 100 Warrenton St., Boston. 

VERTIGO (723-7277), 126 State St., Boston. 

VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB (781-986-4000), 6 Billings St., Ran- 


dolph. 
WALLY’S CAFE (424-1408), 427 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Westem Ave., Cam- 


bridge. 
WHITE HORSE TAVERN (254-6633), 116 Brighton Ave., All- 
ston. " 
WONDER BAR (351-COOL), 186 Harvard Ave., Allston. 

THE YARD ROCK (472-9383), 132 East Howard St,, Quincy, 

Ly apenas (338-6999), 533 Washington 





GENITORTURERS play Axis on Monday. 





Continued from page 7 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cambridge. 
“Blues Jam” with Little Joe Cook. 

CARAVAN CLUB, Revere. Angelico. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, Natick. 
At 4 p.m., “All Ages Rock Open Mic” with Up the 
Ante, Four Bob Doles & a Big Fat Retard. 
CHAPS, Boston. “T-Dance,” old school house 
CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE, 
CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Brenda Evans, 
Vanida Gail, Chris Elliott. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. At 11 am., “Jazz 
Brunch.” At 8 p.m., Upstairs: “Colombian Night.” 
Downstairs: “Steamy Sundays.” 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Dave Maxwell. 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. At 10 a.m., Sil- 
ver Lining. At 7 p.m., Rob Gonzalez. 

DRUID PUB, Cambridge. At 6 p.m., “Traditional 
Seisiun” with Shay Walker. At 9 p.m., “Down- 
time” with DJ Kris. ‘ 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Latin house with DJ 


Gordo. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Blues Jam’ with Dwight 
Perry. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Grant Langford Trio. 
GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Swinging Johnsons. 
HARPERS FERRY, Aliston. Rockett Band. 
HIBERNIA, Boston. “Sublime” with DJ Xan- 
thene. 

HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Pressure 


Cooker. 

IPSWICH BAY BAR & GRILL, Ipswich. Al 
Boudreau Quartet. 

IRISH EMBASSY PUB, Boston. Billy & the 


Boys. 

JACOB MARLEY'S, Marblehead. John Ritzo. 
JOHN HARVARD’S BREW HOUSE, Cam- 
bridge. At noon, Gerard Evans. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 4:30 p.m., “Open 
Blues Jam.” At 9 p.m., “Salsa Dancing” with 
Rumba Na Ma. 

JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. At 11 a.m., 
“Jazz Brunch.” At 8 p.m., “Blues Jam” with Pete 
Henderson. 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 1 p.m., Business, All 
Out War, Ensign, Death Threat. Global Threat. 
At 10 p.m., “Latin Night.” 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. One AM Radio, 
Tracy Shedd, Mark Robinson. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. “Poetry Jam” 
with Jeff Robinson Trio. 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Providence, 
Ri. Kenny Wayne Shepherd Band. 

MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Soulshed, Step 
Kings. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: Shadows 
Fall, Year of Our Lord, Eviscerate, Life in Vain. 
Downstairs: “Super Salsa Party.” Comer: Balla 
Tounkara, Gifrants, Mr. Airplane Man, Noah 


Maltsberger. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Chandler Travis 
Philharmonic. 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. “Roots Reggae 
Night” with DJs Magnum and Junior Ratigan. 
PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “XLR8,” house with DJs 
Souhleris & Spinelli. 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Ray Corvair 
Trio. i. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. McCoy Tyner Trio. 
THE ROXY, Boston. Afro-Cuban All Stars. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Art & Rhythm on Sunday. 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. “Swing Night” with 
B.J. Magoon & Drivin’ Sideways. 

THIRSTY SCHOLAR PUB, Somerville. Honey- 
suckle Vine. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. At 4 p.m., Jacob's 
Plea. At 9 p.m., Johnny Come Latelies. 

TOAD, Cambridge. Resophonics. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. “international 


vanni. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Nim- 
mer, Carry the Zero, Dot, Digital Blue. 

VENU, Boston. “Camival,” Brazilian night with 
DJ Adilson. 

VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randolph. 
“Caribbean Night.” 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Wally’s Stepchildren. 


WHITE HORSE TAVERN, Allston. Poor Law 
Union. 

WONDER BAR, Allston. “Subterranean Soul 
THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. At 3 p.m., “Youth 
Open Mic” with Scott O’Brien. At 8 p.m., 
“Boston's Best Blués Jam” with Steve Murphy. 


MONDAY 20 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 
dresses. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. “Ceremony,” goth & in- 
dustrial. 

AXIS, Boston. At 7 p.m., Genitorturers. At 
10 p.m., “Static,” drag show with DJ Jay Ine and 


Mizery. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. “Monsta Monday” with 
special quests Spermatozoa, Krank Squad, In- 
Gesit. 


BLACK ROSE, Boston. Tony O'Riordan. 

ble Jointed Sound Reggae Night.” 

B SIDE LOUNGE, Cambridge. “Lilli’s Local Rock 
BULLFINCH’S, Sudbury. Paul Broadnax & 
Peter Kontrimas. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. “Set Dancing” with 
Ger Cooney. Front Room: “irish Seisiun.” 
CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cambridge. 
“Open Mic” with Geoff Bartley featuring Gabriel 


COLONIAL INN, Concord. Paul Rishell & Annie 
Raines. 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Beantown Bar 


Band. 

ENCORE, Boston. Michael Kreutz. 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Hip hop with DJ Dave G. 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Jazz Jam” with Main 
South All-Stars. 

GREEN BRIAR, Brighton. “Irish Seisiun.” 
HARPERS FERRY, Aliston..Ron Levy's Wild 
Kingdom. 

HIBERNIA, Boston. “Massive Mondays” with 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Johnny A. 
JIMMY O’KEEFE’S, Maiden. Boston Irish. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Hot Tamale Brass 
Band. 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. Groove Armada. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Teddy Larkin & 
Scary Wagon. 

THE LIVING ROOM, Providence, RI. Down 
Home Souls, Dreadnaught. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Fringe. 

MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Promise Ring, Pele, 
Explosion, 

suckle Vine, Steelhead, Fell Threw, Almost 
Speechless. Comer: Tom Bianchi & Chris Mon- 
tecalvo, Evan Harlan. 

PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. Hip Hop & 
Reggae with DJs Voyager One & Sugeratchi. 
PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. John Koemer. 
PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Dave Smyth. 
TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Vinal Avenue String 
Band. 

TOAD, Cambridge. Tim Gearan Band. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Meaghan McLaughlin, John Damask & Rob 
Gaggin, Paula Kelley & Brett Rosenberg. 
VERTIGO, Boston. Upstairs: “Ultra Lounge.” 
Downstairs: deep house with DJ Arsit. 
WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Jose Ramos & the 
Special Blend. 

WONDER BAR, Aliston. Joe McMahon Experi- 
ence. 


TUESDAY 21 
See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 


dresses. 

S220, Providence, Ri. Hal Crook Group. 
BILL’S BAR, Boston. At 8 p.m., Scarlet Haven. 
At9p.m., ‘Phat Tuesday” with DJ Chaos. 


CAFE BEAUJOLAIS, Gloucester. Herb 





Pomeroy Trio. 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cambridge. 
“Bluegrass Pickin’ Party’ with Leicester Flat. 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, Natick. 


COSMOPOLITAN, Boston. At 5 p.m., ‘2001 
Lounge Series” with DJ Alan Strack. 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Search Party. 
DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem. Fats 


THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Issi Rozen Trio. 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. “Magi 
cians and Spins," cabaret-style magic show. 
HARPERS FERRY, Allston. Another Planet. 
HENNESSY'S, Boston, Patsey & Pat. 
HIBERNIA, Boston. Trip Hop with Du Jeremy. 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Rick “King” 
Russel 


JACOB MARLEY'S, Marblehead. “rish Seisi 
un.” 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Lui Collins, Dana 
Robinson, Bill Garrett. 


MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Project Object. 
MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: Fleece, 
Loud Clappers, Hidden Driveways, Crush Wor- 
thy. Comer: Jason Gardner, Tom Leach. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. “Open Jam” 
with Tam Lawlor. 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. “Mary Mary's All- 
Star Karaoke.” 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Mingle.” 
O'BRIENS, Alliston. “Trash” with DJ Amaged- 
don. 

PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Lounge 
Night" with DJs Dino and Dave West. 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Brass Roots. 
PLYMOUTH BAY BREWING COMPANY, Ply- 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Michelle Willson & 
the Evil Gal Festival Orchestra. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Jon Faddis & the Ryles 
Jazz Orchestra. 

SHERBORN INN, Sherbom. Blue Horizon. 
SIDNEY’S GRILLE, Cambridge. Swing a 
Cordes. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Hattie Campbell. 
TOAD, Cambridge. Asa Brebner, Baby Ray. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Lime 
Green, Search Engine, Atomic Voodoo, Jazz 
Gone Bad. 

VENU, Boston. “Milk,” house with DJ Osheen. 
WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Wally’s Stepchildren. 
WONDER BAR, Aliston. Wayne Escoffery Trio. 
THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Brian Kelley Quar- 
tet. 


WEDNESDAY 22 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 
dresses. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., Root 
Motion. At 8 p.m., “Acoustic Open Mic” with 
hosts Fishken & Groves. 

ARIA, Boston. Mediterranean night with DJ 
Thanos. 

BACKSTAGE, Boston. “imagination” with DJs 
Freddy C. and Jonny C. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. “Funk & Groove Night” 
with DJ Tim Collins plus special guests Allagash 
Four, Milk. 

BLACK ROSE, Boston. Eugene Byme. 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. “Acous- 
tic Open Mic” with Mark Purcell. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Bertrand Lawrence 
& J Place. Front Room: “Irish Seisiun.” 
CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cambridge. 
“Blues Jam” with Little Joe Cook. Downstairs: 
“Boston Poetry Slam.” 

CARAVAN CLUB, Revere. Joe Mack. 

CHAPS, Boston. Latino night with DJ Caesar 
Romero. 

CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE, 
Somerville. Ken Clark Trio. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Sandi Hammond, 
Jody Blackwell. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. Mood Elevators. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. “Salsa Night” with Ajidewe 
Son. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Jimmy Mazzy. 
COMMON GROUND, Allston. “What a Way to 
Go-Go," mod night with DJ Vin. 

COOGAN’S BLUFF, Boston. Jim Ambrose & 


the Spelicasters. 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Jenerators. 
THE ELEPHANT WALK CAMBRIDGE, Cam- 
bridge. Who She Be. 

ENCORE, Boston. Michelle Currie. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Musical Mayhem” 
with DJ Jynx. 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Rage with DJ John B. 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. Jimmy Johnson, Little 
Red & the Riders. 

GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, New- 
buryport. Roll & Tumble Trio. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Paul Cherba Quartet. 
GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Dave Foley. 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. Phil 
Grenadier, Bruno Raberg & Jon Hazilla. 
HARPERS FERRY, Aliston. Project Object. 


John Burrows. 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Good 
Karma,” gay night with host Misery. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. “Open Mic” with 
host Leanne featuring Red Cord. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Fuel,” house with DJ 


M-80, Boston. N.Y. House with DJ Eddy K. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. Touch. 

MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Drunks, Motor 
Mags, Keg of Hate, Citizen's Unrest. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: Blanks 
77, Forced Reality, Sixer. Downstairs: “Metro 
Concepts Presents” featuring Mr. Lif, Skit- 
2ofreniks. Comer: “Belly Dancing,” Plucky Long- 


tones. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. High Wire 
Moves. 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. “Solaris,” electroni- 
ca with DJs Brother Cleve and Mark Flynn plus 
special quest DJ 416. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Modem 
Living" with DJ Raffi. 

house, trance, techno, and more with DJs Case- 


PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Bad Art En- 
semble. 


PRAVDA 116, Boston. European house with 
DJs Alex and Felix. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Anton Schwartz 
Quartet. 


SIDNEY’S GRILLE, Cambridge. Swing a 
Cordes. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Ron Levy. 
SUGAR SHACK, Boston. “It,” house, hip hop, 
R&B, and reggae with DJ Bruno. 

THE TAP, Boston. Bruce Jacques. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Dub Station. 

TOWN LINE LOUNGE, Malden. Little Walter's 
Time Machine. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. “Greek 
Night” 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Lower 
48, Best Friend Josh, Kung Fu Grip, Jericho. 
VERTIGO, Boston. “Mediterranean Night.” 
WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Wally’s Stepchildren. 
WONDER BAR, Alston. Leo Bianco. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. “Early Bird Blues” 


THURSDAY 23 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 
dresses. 

ABBEY LOUNGE, Somerville. Decals, Bald Ra- 
punzel, Slack Jaw. 

ABOVE CLUB, Worcester. Worcester Jazz Or- 


chestra. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., Taylor 
Goodall. At 8 p.m., “Blues Jam” with Mike Avery 
& Lenny Ball. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Top-40 and hip hop with 
DJ Tim Collins. 

ARIA, Boston. Eurohaus and Latin house with 
DJs Eddy K and J.C. 

AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Intemational 
Thursdays,” Eurohaus with DJ Manolo. In the 
Playhouse Latin Lounge: at 10 p.m.; Latin and 
intemational music with DJ Anthony. 

AXIS, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Chrome,” house and 
trance with DJs John Debo and Ali Ajami. 
BACKSTAGE, Boston. “Adrenaline,” hard NY- 
style house with Jonny C. and Freddy C. 
BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. Monica 
Lynk Trio. 

THE BEACHCOMBER, Quincy. Mudhens. 
BILL’S BAR, Boston. “The Underground” with 
DJ Mark Hamilton plus special guests Fighting 
BISHOP'S PUB, Boston. “Jazz from the Hip.” 
BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Jabber- 
wocky. 

BLACK ROSE, Boston. Eugene Byme. 
BLEACHERS, Salem. Giles Cafe: Ron Levy. 
Red Room: Last Cail. 

BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. Groove Two This. 
THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: “Irish 
CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cambridge. 
Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the Thrillers. 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, Natick. 
“Acoustic Open Mic” with host Ken Batts. 
CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE, 


John Haydon Band. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. John Hall, Freebo. 
CLUB STELLA, Brighton. “Tango Night.” 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. John Fitzsimmons. 
COMMON GROUND, Allston. “Brothers and 
Sisters” featuring King J. 

DIAMONDS, Burlington. Club Classics & Top 40 
with DJs Bob & Joe Jazz. 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Entrain. 
ENCORE, Boston. Michelle Currie. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Funkalicious” with 
DJ G-Squared. 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Retro with DJ Mabelle 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. Eddy’s Shoe. 

GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, New- 
buryport. Curtis Jerome Haynes. 

GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Spitting Vinnies. 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. “Latin 
Night.” 

THE GROG, Newburyport. Choke, Dread- 
naught. 

H20, Boston. “The Dorm,” NYC house, disco, 
hip hop, reggae, and R&B with DJ Timmy D. 
HENNESSY’S, Boston. Undercover, Beloved 
Few. 

HIBERNIA, Boston. At 6 p.m., “The Lounge Se- 
ries” with DJs Alan Strack and Craig Kapilow. 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Schieigho, 


JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. New Orleans 
Klezmer All-Stars. 

JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. Harvey Keane. 
KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Speed,” hip 
hop and R&B with DJs Bruno and Masta Mi- 
lions. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Dave Llewellyn, 
Justin Anderson, Victoria. Davitt, Bill Byron, 
James Ethan. 


Continued on page 10 . 
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Pri 3/17 
St. Patrick's Day bash with Bedlam 
& Grass Cowboy NO COVER! 


Sat 3/18 
Karma Days - Shinerjones - DB Leonard 


Mon 3/20 
Teddy Larkin & Scary Wagon ~ The Drinks 
Tues 3/21 
jed Parish (of The Gravel Pit) ~ Suzi Lee 
(of Slide) - Charlie Chesterman 


JAZZ W/ ALAN CHASE 
& SPECIAL GUESTS 


Jacques 


THE BLACKHORSE 
TAVERN 


We are currently seeking original 
or cover rock, folk, Irish, acoustic 
bands, duos and solo artists. 


For booking Info, please call 
Rob Gonzalez (617) 559-0233 


340 Faneuil Hall lace 
oo 

















updated info 
on what's 
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the movies, 
clubs... 
everywhere 


around town. 


Maximum 
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Minimum 
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Continued from page 9 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Get Lifted," hip hop, funk, 
and reggae with DJs Paul Brien and Phenom. 
LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Sun Steel. 
LINWOOD GRILLE, Boston. Senor Happy, 360 
Loose, Shelley Winters Project. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Paved Country, 
Darlings, Scary Wagon. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. Nine- 
teen, Slow Town. 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Providence, 
Ri. Cracker, Push Stars. 


MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. “Dyke Night.” 
MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Cat Hope, Zipper 
Spy, Can't. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., ‘Downtempo 
Lounge” with DJ Ricky Fatts. 

NARROWS CENTER FOR THE ARTS, Fall 


drum n’ bass with Dus Crook and Lenore. 

PHO REPUBLIQUE, Boston. “Sting of the Scor- 
pion Bowl,” funky downtempo & deep house 
grooves with DJ Brother Cleve. 
PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE, Worces- 
ter. Jason James Band, Bubbleheads. 
PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE, Boston. Tom Bianchi. 
PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. David John- 
ston. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Jim Plunkett. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Kenny Barron 
Quintet. 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, Cam- 
bridge. Reggae with DJ Bim Sound. 

RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead. Unusuals. 
THE ROXY, Boston. “The Latin Quarter,” salsa 


SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Part Time Lovers. 
SLADES, Boston. John Dougherty Trio. 

THE TAP, Boston. Gordie Milne. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Ronan Quinn, Johnny 
Come Latelies. 


Brazilian night with DJ Marcello Malcher ‘Re- 
union Night” with DJ Zino. Fourth floor: “Young 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Chelsea 
on Fire, Claymore, Barbaro, Silent Goodbye. 
swing dancing with DJ Big Daddy. 

VENU, Boston. “Swank,” Top 40 and house with 
DJ Adilson. 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. “Latin Jazz.” 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. “Three Stripes,” 
hip hop and reggae with DJ G-Spin. 

WHITE HORSE TAVERN, Allston. Joel Cage, 
Sal Bagiio. 

WONDER BAR, Allston. Grant Langford Quartet. 
THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. City Pete Poirier 
Band. 

YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston. “Lig- 
uid" with DJs Chris DeSimone and Jynx 


comedy 
ane: 


THURSDAY 16 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 
dresses. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. “Sitcom.” 
COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, Andover 
“Boston Comedy St . 

COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “Thursday Night 
Fights” starring Tim Mcintyre. 

IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER, Boston. “Improv 


Night. 
JIMBO'S SOUTH COMEDY SHOW, Braintree. 
Teddie Bergeron, Annette Pollack, John Joyce, 
Frick & Fronk, Kim Kates, Jay Savage. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Jim Lauletta, 
John David, Brad Mastrangelo. 


FRIDAY 17 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 
dresses. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. “Theater- 
Sports vs. Sitcom.” 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. John Valby. 
COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, Andover. 
John Rizzo, Paul Gilligan, Jay Rodrigues. 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “P.S. Absurdo.” 
DICK DOHERTY’S AT TBIAGIO’S RESTAU- 
RANT, Marshfield. Kevin Knox, Dick Doherty. 
DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHINA BLOSSOM, 


DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE HOLIDAY INN, 
Randolph. Robbie Printz, John Keating, Ted Bar- 
rett. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Jesse Emmett. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Brad Mas- 
NICK’S KOWLOON, Saugus. Jim Lauletta, Jim 
Dunn, Cal Verducci. 

PERFORMING ARTS CENTER OF METROW- 
EST, Framingham. “AKA Comedy improv.” 


SATURDAY 18 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 
dresses. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Rob Bartlett. 
COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, Andover. 
some nae 'te —— 


DICK DOHERTY'S AT THE HOLIDAY INN, 
Randolph. Robbie Printz, John Keating, Ted Bar- 
rett. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Jesse Emmett. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Brad Mas- 
trangelo, Larry Miles, John Joyce. 

NICK’S MAUI, Brockton. Teddy Bergeron, Mike 
Prior, John Fish. 
PERFORMING ARTS CENTER OF METROW- 
EST, Framingham. “AKA Comedy Improv.” 


SUNDAY 19 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 
Oresses. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. ‘The Black 
Comedy Explosion” with Johnathan Gates. 
COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, Andover. 
“Boston Comedy Showcase." 

F. Monroe. 


MONDAY 20 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 
dresses. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Kevin Knox. 


TUESDAY 21 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 
dresses. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Robbie 
Printz. THURSDAY 23 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and ad- 
dresses. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. ‘The R- 
Rated Hypnotist,” Frank Santos. 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, Andover. 
“Boston Comedy Showcase.” 

COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “Thursday Night 
Fights” starring Tim Mcintyre. 

IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER, Boston. “improv 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. John David, 


POPULAR 


THURSDAY 16 
COULTER-PHILLIPS ENSEMBLE performs 
Thurs. at 7:30 p.m. and Fri. at 8 p.m. at Orpheum 
Foxborough, 1 School St., Foxboro. Tickets $22; 
(508) 543-2787. 

THE IRISH TENORS perform at 8 p.m. at the 
FleetCenter, 1 FleetCenter Ln., Boston. Tickets 
$20-$75; 228-6000. 

DAVID O’'DOCHERTY performs at 6 p.m. at 
Charlestown Branch Library, 179 Main St., 
Charlestown. Free; 242-1248. 


FRIDAY 17 

SCOTT ALARIK AND GEOFF BARTLEY per- 
form at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Methodist Church, 80 
Mt. Aubum St, Watertown. Tickets $10; 924- 
3795. 

JAMES COLEMAN, NEIL LEONARD & DAVE 
BRYANT AND KEN FIELD & THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION perform at 8 p.m. at Killian Hall, 
MIT, 160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Tickets $7; 
(781) 863-6178. 

EINSTEIN'S LITTLE HOMUNCULUS perform at 
8:30 p.m. at Unitarian Universalist Church, 28 
Mugford St., Marblehead. Tickets $15; (781) 
631-8987. 

FLASHBACK performs Fri-Sat. at 8 p.m. at 
Concord Center for the Performing Arts, 51 
Walden St, Concord. Tickets $22; (781) 646- 
4772. 

THE GREY A.M., KOLYA, KAIJU BIG BATTEL, 
AND PILOT TO GUNNER perform at 7 p.m. at 
Brandeis University, 150 Charles River Rd., 
Waltham. Tickets $4; (781) 529-5097. 
NATIONAL SONG & DANCE COMPANY OF 
MOZAMBIQUE performs at 8 p.m. at Sanders 
Theatre, 45 Quincy St., Cambridge. Tickets $18- 
$28; 876-4275. 

JEANNIE WOLF-GAGNE AND TERRY 
KITCHEN perform at 8 p.m. at Beal House, 222 
Main St., Kingston. Tickets $5; (781) 871-1062. 
PETER YARROW performs at 8 p.m. at Whee- 
lock College, 180 The Riverway, Boston. Free; 
879-2185. 
ZENTRIFUGAL performs German rap at 3 p.m. 
at Cohen Auditorium, Tufts University, Packard 
Ave., Medford. Free; 262-6050. 
COULTER-PHILLIPS ENSEMBLE. See listings 
for Thurs. 


SATURDAY 18 

JENNIFER & SUZANNAH ARMSTRONG AND 
JOANNE CAVATORTA perform at 8 p.m. at 
First Unitarian Church, 107 Main St., Hingham. 
Tickets $10; (781) 749-1767. 
BARBAROS ERKOSE ENSEMBLE performs at 
8 p.m. at Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., 
Somerville. Tickets $20; 876-4275. 

HUGH BLUMENFELD AND CARL CACHO 
perform at 8 p.m. at Avon Baptist Church, 119 N. 
Main St., Avon. Tickets $10; (508) 339-1109. 
BRUCE COCKBURN performs at 8 p.m. at 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $24.50-$26.50; 931-2000. 
FOLKS TOGETHER perform at 8 p.m. at First 
Unitarian Church, 71 Eighth St, New Bedford. 
Tickets $8; (508) 994-9686. 

JUPITER 88, INDRA LOKA, AND MIKE 
MARANDO & DON SULLIVAN perform at 
8 p.m. at Zeitgeist Gallery, 312 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge. $5 donation; 876-2182. 

EILEEN McGANN performs at 8 p.m. at Beacon 
Hill Coffeehouse, 140 Bowdoin St., Boston. Tick- 
ets $12; (781) 891-1497. 

SIMON SHAHEEN performs traditional Arab 
music at 8 p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard University, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; 868-8416. 
COSY SHERIDAN AND ALASTAIR MOOCK 
perform at 8 p.m. at First Congregational Church, 
25 The Great Rd., Bedford. Tickets $12; (781) 
275-1138. 

STATIC-X, INCUBUS, AND KITTIE perform at 
7 p.m. at Tsongas Arena, 300 Arcand Dr., Low- 
ell. SOLD OUT. 

MARY TIMONY performs at:4 p.m. at Hi'Fi 
Records, 620 Centre St, Jamaica Plain. Free; 
524-4495. 

BEN TOWSLEY AND TERRY KITCHEN per- 


; 


form at 8 p.m. at St. John's Episcopal Church, 
Revere & Roanoke Sts., Jamaica Plain. Tickets 
$7; 524-5432. 

FLASHBACK. See listing for Fri 


SUNDAY 19 

CHERISH THE LADIES perform at 3 p.m. at 
Regis College, 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Tick- 
ets $20; (781) 768-7000. 

THE CHIEFTAINS perform at 8 p.m. at Sympho- 
ny Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $35- 
$50; 266-1200. 

“LIVE, LAUGH, AND LOVE” features perfor- 
mances by Billy Byron, Sharon DiFronzo, Keith 
and Zola at 5 p.m. at Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Tickets $8; 
547-6789. 


MONDAY 20 

D'ANGELO AND MOS DEF perform at 8 p.m. at 
the Wang Theatre, 270 Tremont St, Boston. 
Tickets $35-$75; (800) 447-7400. 

DAVID O’DOCHERTY performs at 6:30 p.m. at 
Connolly Branch Library; 433 Centre St, Ja- 
maica Plain. Free; 522-1960. 


TUESDAY 21 

TIM BERNE & MICHAEL FORMANEK perform 
at 8 p.m. at Institute of Contemporary Art The- 
ater, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Tickets $16; 868- 
3172. 

THE OLDE KIDS ON THE BLOCK perform at 
1 p.m. at Striars JCC, 445 Central St., Stoughton. 
Tickets $5; (781) 341-2016. 


WEDNESDAY 22 

NAT MUGAVERO, GEORGE DONCHEV & 
LUTHER GRAY perform at 8 p.m. at Out of the 
Blue Gallery, 168 Brookline St, Cambridge. Do- 
nations accepted; 354-5287. 


THURSDAY 23 

AOIFE CLANCY performs at 7 p.m. at West 
Roxbury Branch Library, 1961 Centre St., West 
Roxbury. Free; 325-3147. 

BRIAN McKNIGHT AND 702 perform at 7 p.m. 
at the Wang Theatre, 270 Tremont St., Boston. 
Tickets $27.50-$47.50; (800) 447-7400. 

NIGUN ENSEMBLE performs Jewish folk music 
at 6 p.m. at Hebrew College, 43 Hawes St, 
Brookline. Free; 278-4958. 

JOHN SCOFIELD BUMP BAND AND 
SOULIVE perform at 8 p.m. at Somerville The- 
atre, 55 Davis Sq., Somerville. Tickets $25; 931- 
2000. 


LASSICAL 


THURSDAY 16 

BOSTON ORCHESTRA PROJECT 
performs Bemard Rands's “Canti Trilogy’ at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $12-$24; 536-2412. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY ANDRE PREVIN performs the 
Sextet, the Moonlight Music, and the Closing 
Scene from Richard Strauss’s Capriccio, with so- 
prano Janice Watson, and Strauss's Symphonia 
domestica, Thurs. at 10:30 a.m. and 8 p.m., Fri. 
at 1:30 p.m., and Sat. and Tues. at 8 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$24-$79, $14.50 for the Thurs.-moming re- 
hearsal; 266-1200. 

LONGY CHAMBER ORCHESTRA performs 
works by Schnittke, Schumann, and others at 8 
p.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St, 
Cambridge. Free; 876-0956. : 


FRIDAY 17 

“BENJAMIN BAGBY'S BEOWULF” is per- 
formed Fri. and Tues. at 8 p.m. at Old South 
Church, 645 Boylston St, Boston and Sat. at 8 
p.m. and Sun. at 7:30 p.m. at St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Boston College, 140 Comm. Ave., Chestnut Hill 
Tickets $35 (Fri. and Sat. performances are sold 
out); 661-1812. 

BOSTON MUSICA VIVA performs works by 
local composers Lee Hyla, Peter Lieberson, and 
Andy Vores at 8 p.m; at the Tsai Performance 
Center, 685 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets $17; 
354-6910. 

CANTATA SINGERS & ENSEMBLE CON- 
DUCTED BY DAVID HOOSE perform Mozart's 
Requiem, Bach's motet “O Jesu Christ, mein’s 
Lebens Licht,” and Schreker’s Chamber Sym- 
phony Fri. at 8 p.m. and Sun. at 3 p.m. at Jordan 
Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $15- 
$42; 267-6502. 

“GREEK MUSIC FESTIVAL CONCERT” fea- 
tures performances by the Petroloukas Halkia 
Orchestra, the Poliphoniko Syngrotima Pogo- 
niou, and the Anogia/Skoulas Cretan ensembles 
at 8 p.m. at the Hellenic College, 50 Goddard 
Ave., Brookline. Tickets $25; (508) 393-3563. 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY performs Per- 
golesi's Stabat Mater (arranged by Bach), Han- 
del's Armida abbandonata, and J.B. Bach's Suite 
in G minor Fri. at 8 p.m. and Sun. at 3 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$19-$49; 266-3605. 

BRIAN JONES gives an organ recital at 12:15 
p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Do- 
Nations accepted; 536-7545. 

LOWELL HOUSE OPERA performs John Gay's 
The Beggar's Opera, with music by Benjamin 
Britten, Fri-Sat. at 8:30 p.m. at Lowell House, 
Holyoke Place, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Tickets 
$14; 496-2222. 

OPERA UNMET performs at 11 a.m. at All New- 
ton Music School, 321 Chestnut St, West New- 
ton. Tickets $15; 527-4553. 

ALEXEI] ROMANENKO AND DMITRY GORDIN 
perform chamber music at 12:15 p.m. at Old 
South Meeting House, 310 Washington St., 
Boston. Free; 482-6439. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY ANDRE PREVIN. See listing for 
Thurs. 


SATURDAY 18 

ALEA Il performs works by Mario Davidovsky 
and others at 8 p.m. at the Tsai Performance 
— 685 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 353- 


SEA ANTS Te petaane ech Vas 
ations. on “Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu,” 
Shostakovich’s Piano Trio No. 2, and 
Beethoven's Piano Trio No. 6 (Archduke) at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $39-$45; 462-6661. 





“FROM THE TOP RADIO SERIES” tapes live 
at 3 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St, 
Boston. Tickets $5; 536-2412. 

DAVID HAGAN performs piano music by 
Mozart, Debussy, and Chopin at 8 p.m. at the 
First Parish Church, 35 Church St., Watertown. 
Tickets $10; (781) 784-7044. 

LONGY JUNIOR YOUNG PERFORMERS OR- 
CHESTRA performs at 7:30 p.m. at Longy 
School of Music, 27 Garden St, Cambridge. 
Free; 876-0956. 

PATRICIA McCARTY performs viola music by 
Schubert, Jandcek, and others at 8 p.m. at 
Kalliroscope Gallery, 264 Main St., Groton. Tick- 
ets $32; (978) 486-0540. 

NEW PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA featuring 
flute soloist Jacques Zoon performs works by 
Mozart, Khachaturian, and Schumann Sat. at 8 
p.m. and Sun: at 3 p.m. at Sorenson Center for 
the Arts, Babson College, Wellesley. Tickets 
$22-$25; 527-9717. 

PHANTOM ARTS ENSEMBLE performs works 
by Rindfleisch, Epstein, and others at 8 p.m. at 
Waltham. Tickets $5-$10; (781) 736-3400. 
“BENJAMIN BAGBY’S BEOWULF.” See iist- 
ing for Fri. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY ANDRE PREVIN. See listing for 
Thurs. 


SUNDAY 19 

ALL NEWTON MUSIC SCHOOL FACULTY 
performs chamber music by Brahms at 7:30 p.m. 
at All Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut St. 
West Newton. Free; 527-4553. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY CHAMBER 
PLAYERS perform works by Copland, 
Shostakovich, and others at 4 p.m. at the First 
and Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $32; 912-9142. 

BOSTON RECORDER SOCIETY performs 
works by Turini, Uccellini, and others at 3 p.m. at 
the First Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $12; 323-2171. 
BROOKLINE MUSIC SCHOOL FACULTY per- 
forms works by Beethoven at 3 p.m. at Brookline 
Music School, 25 Kennard Rd., Brookline. Free; 
277-4593. 

CAMBRIDGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA per- 
forms works by Ellington, Weill, and others at 3 
p.m. at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School, 459 
Broadway, Cambridge. Free; 547-9477. 
CLASSIC -BRASS performs works by Bach, 
Gabrieli, and others at 2:p.m. at Newton Free Li- 
brary, 330 Homer St., Newton. Free; 552-7145. 
EXSULTET! performs vocal music by 
Tchaikovsky, Byrd, and others at 5 p.m. at All 
Saints Parish, 209 Ashmont St. Dorchester. 
Tickets $10; (781) 329-1741. 

LAURIE ISRAEL performs cello music by Gem- 
iniani, Boismortier, and others at 2 p.m. at Cam- 
bridge Friends Meeting House, 5 Longfellow 
Park, Cambridge. Free; 277-3774. 

LONGY CHAMBER SINGERS perform works 
by Josquin, Monteverdi, and others at 7 p.m. at 
Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St, Cam- 


“MAGICIANS AND SPIRITS” celebrates its fourth year of magic at the Green 


Street Grille on Tuesday. 


bridge. Free; 876-0956. 

MASTERWORKS CHORALE performs works 
by Brahms, Schubert, and others at 3 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, 45 Quincy St, Cambridge. 
Tickets $15-$29; 496-2222. 

NEWTON CHORAL SOCIETY performs works 
by Mozart at 4 p.m. at Old South Church, Copley 
Sq., Boston. Tickets $18; 527-SING. 

ROMAN TOTENBERG AND SHIZUE SANO 
perform works for violin and piano by Franck, 
Nin, and others at 8 p.m. at the Tsai Perfor- 
mance Center, 685 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
353-8724. 

DAME GILLIAN WEIR performs Bach's 18 
Great Chorale Preludes for organ at 8 p.m. at 
Busch Hall, Harvard University, 29 Kirkland St, 
Cambridge. Tickets $20; 495-4544. 

WPI BRASS ENSEMBLE performs at 3:30 p.m. 
at St. Columbkille Church, 321 Market St, 
Brighton. Donations accepted; 782-5774. 
“BENJAMIN BAGBY’S BEOWULF.” See iist- 
ing for Fri. 

CANTATA SINGERS & ENSEMBLE DIRECT- 
ED BY DAVID HOOSE. See listing for Fri. 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY. See listing for 
Fri. 

NEW PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA. See list- 
ing for Sat. 


MONDAY 20 
HYPERPRISM performs 20th-century music at 8 
p.m, at Gasson Hall, Boston College, 140 
Comm. Ave., Chestnut Hill. Free; 552-4843. 
MUIR STRING QUARTET with guest pertorm- 
ers Jacques Zoon and Iseut Chuat perform 


works by Michele Levine and Schulhoff at 8 p.m. 
at the Tsai Performance Center, 685 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $10; 353-8724. 

TEATRO LIRICO D’EUROPA presents Pucci- 
nis Turandot Mon.-Tues. at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre, 219 Tremont St, 
Boston. Tickets $18-$55; 824-8000. 


TUESDAY 21 

DAVID BEYER performs piano music by Bach 
at 4 p.m. at Gasson Hall, Boston College, 140 
Comm. Ave., Chestnut Hill. Free; 552-4843. 
LINDER KRUEGER AND DEBORAH EMERY 
perform works by Bach, Poulenc, and others at 8 
p.m. at the Tsai Performance Center, 685 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 353-8724. 
MOSCOW STRING QUARTET performs at 7 
p.m. at New Bedford Art Museum, 608 Pleasant 
St, New Bedford. Tickets $75; (508) 961-3072. 
DAVID SZANTO performs organ music by Bach 
at 12:15 p.m. at King's Chapel, School and 
Tremont Sts., Boston. Donations accepted; 227- 
2155. 

“BENJAMIN BAGBY'S BEOWULF.” See iist- 
ing for Fri. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY ANDRE PREVIN. See listing for 
Thurs. 

TEATRO LIRICO D’EUROPA. See listing for 


music at 12:15 p.m. at the Cathedral Church of 


St. Paul, 138 Tremont St, Boston. $2 donation; 
482-4826. 

INNA HEIFETZ performs piano music by Liszt 
and Chopin at 7:30 p.m. at Bentley College, 175 
Forest St., Waltham. Tickets $7; (781) 891-3424. 
MOSCOW STRING QUARTET performs at 8 
p.m. at UMass-Dartmouth, 285 Old Westport 
Rd., Dartmouth. Tickets $10; (508) 999-8564. 
NEC HONORS BRASS QUINTET performs 
works by Bohme, Verdi, and others at 8 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; 
585-1122. 

JANET PACKER AND JOZEF DE BEEN- 
HOUWER perform works for violin and piano by 
Beethoven, Debussy, and others at 8 p.m. at the 
Tsai Performance Center, 685 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; 353-8724. 

VIENNA RADIO SYMPHONY CONDUCTED 
BY DENNIS RUSSELL DAVIES performs 
Schwertsik’s Sinfonia-Sinfonietta, the Adagio 
from Mahler's Symphony No. 10, and Brahms’s 
Piano Concerto No. 1, with Peter Serkin, at 8 
p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $15-$35; 266-1200. 


THURSDAY 23 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY DAVID ZINMAN performs Rouse's 
Iscariot, Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 20, with 
Héléne Grimaud, and Stravinsky's Petrushka 
(1947 version) at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass. Ave., Boston, Tickets $24-$79; 266-1200. 
LAURENCE LESSER performs cello music by 
Barber, Elliott Carter, and others at 8 p.m. at Jor- 
dan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; 
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585-1122. 

WILLIAM SHARP, ROBERT MERFELD, AND 
PETER ZAZOFSKY perform chamber music by 
Bach, Liptak, and others at 8 p.m. at the Tsai 
Performance Center, 685 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; 353-8724. 


dance 


THURSDAY 16 . 
HUBBARD STREET DANCE CHICAGO per- 
forms Program A — Duato's Rassemblement, 
O'Day's Quartet for IV, Ezralow's Lady Lost 
Found, and Kylidn’s Sechs Tanze — Thurs. at 7 
p.m. and Sat. at 8 p.m. at the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre, 219 Tremont St, Boston: Tickets $35- 
$45; 824-8000. 

“LORD OF THE DANCE” is at 7:30 p.m. at 
Tsongas Arena, 300 Arcand Dr., Lowell. Tickets 
$27.50-$47.50; 931-2000. 

O’SHEA-CHAPLIN IRISH STEP DANCERS 
perform at 3:30 p.m. at Faneuil Branch Library, 
419 Faneuil St., Brighton. Free; 782-6705. 


FRIDAY 17 

HUBBARD STREET DANCE CHICAGO per- 
forms Program B — Tharp's Nine Sinatra Songs, 
Kylidn’s Petite Mort, and McEkdowney's Let's 
Call the Whole Thing Off and The Adventures of 
James Haris — Fri, at 8 p.m. and Sun. at 2 p.m. 
at the Emerson Majestic Theatre, 219 Tremont 
St, Boston. Tickets $35-$45; 824-8000. 

LIZ LERMAN DANCE EXCHANGE presents 
“Moving Judaism: Traditions and Innovations” at 
8:15 p.m. at Temple Israel, Longwood Ave. and 
Plymouth St., Boston. Free; 566-3960. 

“ST. PATRICK’S DAY IRISH STEP DANCE 
PERFORMANCE” is from 11 am. to 3:30 p.m. 
at Marketplace Center, 200 State St, Boston. 
Free; 478-2040. 


SATURDAY 18 
HUBBARD STREET DANCE CHICAGO. See 
listing for Thurs. 


SUNDAY 19 
HUBBARD STREET DANCE CHICAGO. See 


listing for Fri. 
TUESDAY 21 


DAWN PRATSON performs new works at 8 
p.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., 


Cambridge. Free; 876-0956. 


PARTICIPATORY 


THURSDAY 16 

BEGINNERS’ TWO-STEP DANCE is Thurs. at 
6:30 p.m. at Carpenters Dance Hail, 1 Southville 
Rd., Southborough. Tickets $7; (508) 485-2040. 


Shaving weeknights trom 6-1 Qpm. 


DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES are Thurs. 
at 8 p.m. at Vincent's Nightclub, 6 Billings St., 
Randolph, Fri. and Sat. at 8 p.m. at the Village 
Green, Rie. 1 North, Danvers, and Sun. at 8 p.m. 
at Raphael's, 1 Enterprise Dr., North Quincy. 
Tickets $5-$7; (978) 443-8131. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE is at 8 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 
404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Tickets $6; 491- 
6083. 

NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND SQUARES 
is at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge. Tickets $5; 354-1340. | 
SALSA AND MERENGUE DANCING is from 
8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. at Ryles Jazz Club (second 
floor), 212 Hampshire St, Cambridge. Tickets 
$7-$12; 876-9330. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is at 8 p.m. with 
a beginners’ dance at 7:30 p.m. at the Universal- 
ist Church, 211 Bridge St, Salem. Tickets $2; 
(978) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 17 

BALKAN DANCE is at 8 p.m. at Dance Studio, 
466 Franklin St., Melrose. Tickets $7; 840-2362. 
CONTRAS AND SQUARE DANCE features 
music by Roaring Jelly at 8 p.m. with a begin- 
ners’ lesson at 7:45 p.m. at the First Parish 
Church Unitarian Universalist, 7 Harrington Rd., 
Lexington. Tickets $5; (781) 944-3544. 

DANCE FRIDAY is an open-style dance at 8:30 
p.m. at the Rug Cutters Studio, 23 Main St., Wa- 
tertown. Tickets $5; 924-7276. 

DANCE OF UNIVERSAL PEACE is from 8 to 10 
p.m. at the First Congregational Church, 11 Gar- 
den St, Cambridge. Tickets $6-$10; 776-5767. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE is at 8 p.m. at 
Park Ave. Congregational Church, Paul Revere 
Rd., Arlington Heights. Tickets $6, $4 for stu- 
dents; 491-6083, 

DICK SYATT'S SINGLES DANCES. See listing 
for Thurs. 


SATURDAY 18 

CONTRA DANCE is at 7 p.m. at Gloucester City 
Hall, Dale Ave., Gloucester. Tickets $10; (978) 
281-8079. 

FOLK DANCE PARTY is at 8 p.m. at Monument 
Hall, Concord. Tickets $20; 491-6083. 

NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND SQUARES 
is at 8 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., Con- 
cord. Tickets $6; 547-7781. 

RYLES DANCE HALL is at 9 p.m. at Ryles Jazz 
Club (second floor), 212 Hampshire St, Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $12; 876-9330. 

SWING DANCE PARTY is at 9 p.m. at Cam- 
bridge Friends School, 5 Cadbury Rd., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $8; (508) 435-2363. 

DICK SYATT'S SINGLES DANCES. See listing 
for Thurs. 


SUNDAY 19 
EAST COAST SWING AND TWO-STEP is at 7 
p.m. at Ashland Country Dance Hall, 162 West 


. Union St. Ashland. Tickets $4-$8; (508) 435- 


0950. 
Continued on page 12 
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Continued trom page 11 
INTERNATIONAL DANCE INSTRUCTION is at 
1 p.m. at the Folk Arts Center Office, 1950 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $6; 734-5215. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING is from 7:30 
to 11 p.m. with instruction at 7 p.m. at the Stratton 
Student Center's Sala de Puerto Rico (second 
floor), MIT, 84 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $1; 253-FOLK. 

ISRAELI DANCING is at 11 a.m. at Temple Is- 
rael, Longwood Ave. and Plymouth St., Boston. 
Tickets $5; 566-3960. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING is at 8 p.m. at Har- 
vardeRadciifie Hillel, 52 Mt. Aubum St, Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $3, $2 for students; 254-HORA. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 6:30 to 
8:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 25 Mon- 
mouth St., Brookline. Tickets $4; 325-6657. 
SWING DANCE with instruction and live band is 
at 6 p.m. at the Sit N’ Bull Pub, 163 Main St., 
Maynard. Tickets $8; (978) 897-4663. 

DICK SYATT'S SINGLES DANCES. See listing 
for Thurs. 


MONDAY 20 

BALKAN DANCE CLASS is at 7:30 p.m. at 
Green Street Studio, 185 Green St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $12; 840-2362. 

GREEK FOLK DANCING is from 7 to 9 p.m. at 
the Taxiarchae Greek Orthodox Church, 25 
Bigelow Ave., Watertown. Tickets $10; 364-2599. 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING is at 8 p.m. at Temple 
Kehillath Israel, 384 Harvard Ave., Brookline 
Tickets $4, $3 for students; 776-8327. 

LINE DANCE is at 7 p.m. at Carpenters Dance 


Hall, 1 Southwille Ad., Southborough. Tickets $7: 
(508) 485-2040. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
features music by Yankee Ingenuity at 7:30 p.m. 
at Scout House, 74 Walden St. Concord. Tickets 
$6; (781) 272-0396. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 7:45 to 
10:30 p.m. at the Central Square YWCA, 7 Tem- 
ple St., Cambridge. Tickets $6; 484-0950. 


TUESDAY 21 

BALKAN DANCE is at 8:30 p.m. at Sava Ser- 
bian Orthodox Church, 33 West Water St., Wake- 
field. Tickets $7; 246-9663. 
COUNTRY DANCE SOCIETY TUESDAY SE- 
RIES is from 8 to 10:30 p.m. at Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Tickets $6, $3 for students and seniors; 354- 
1340. 

FOLK DANCING BY THE FOUNTAIN is from 
7:30 to 10 p.m. at Copley Square Park, Boston. 
Free; 491-6084. 


WEDNESDAY 22 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 7:30 to 
10:30 p.m. at Park Ave. Congregational Church, 
Paul Revere Rd., Arlington Heights. Tickets $6, 
$3 for students; 354-1340. 

FRAMINGHAM INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE is from 8 to 10:30 p.ro. at Fayville Village 
Tickets $3.50; (508) 872-4110. 

ISRAEL! DANCE is at 7:30 p.m. with instruction 
at 7 p.m. at the Stratton Student Center's Sala de 
Puerto Rico (second floor), MIT, 84 Mass. Ave., 
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Cambridge. Free; 253-FOLK. 

SWING, BALLROOM, AND LATIN DANCING is 
at 8 p.m. at Carpenters Dance Hall, 1 Southville 
Rd., Southborough. Tickets $7; (508) 485-2040. 


THURSDAY 23 

BEGINNERS’ TWO-STEP DANCE. See listing 
for previous Thurs. 

DICK SYATT'S SINGLES DANCES. See listing 
for previous Thurs. 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE. See listing for previous Thurs. 

NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND SQUARES. 
See listing for previous Thurs. 

SALSA AND MERENGUE DANCING. See list- 
ing for previous Thurs. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE. See listing for 
previous Thurs. 


events 
__—. 


THURSDAY 16 
BOSTON WINE FESTIVAL DINNER with 
celebrity winemaker Chris Howell is at 6:30 p.m. 
at Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston. Tickets $170; 330-9355. 


SATURDAY 18 
BROOKWOOD FARM MAPLE SUGAR DAYS 
are Sat.-Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at MDC Blue 
Hills Reservation, Rte. 93, Exit 3, Milton. Tickets 
$3; 333-0690. 

IRISH HISTORY WALK is at 1 p.m. at Boston 
Common Visitor information Center, Tremont St., 
Boston. Free; 635-7383. 

AN RAS MOR is at 3 p.m. at Irish Eyes Pub, 241 
Washington St, Somerville. Tickets $15; 489- 
8048. 


SUNDAY 19 

NEWTON CHURCH TOUR is at 3 p.m. at Our 
Lady Help of Christians Church, 573 Washington 
St, Newton, Free; 552-7238. 

SOUTH BOSTON ST. PATRICK'S DAY PA- 
RADE is at 1 p.m. in South Boston. Free; 536- 
4100. 

WOMEN’S HISTORY WALK is at 1 p.m. at 


4 


2 4&|mpro 


Boston Common information Center, Tremont 
St., Boston. Free; 635-7383. 
BROOKWOOD FARM MAPLE SUGAR DAYS. 
See listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 21 

BOSTON WINE FESTIVAL DINNER with Julia 
Child is at 7 p.m. at Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 
Rowes Whart, Boston. Tickets $185; 330-9355. 


WEDNESDAY 22 

BOSTON WINE FESTIVAL HANZELL WINERY 
DINNER is at 7 p.m. at Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 
Rowes Wharf, Boston. Tickets $115; 330-9355. 
WINE DINNER with colebrity guest Jean Trim- 
bach is at 6 p.m. at Legal Seafoods,.26 Park 
Plaza, Boston. Tickets $85; 783-8088. 
THURSDAY 23 

DEEPER DEEPER — en pe 
mance/installation by Shannon Rose Riley at 
8 p.m. at Mobius, 354 Congress St, Boston. 
Tickets $10; 542-7416. 
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THURSDAY 16 

NEW ENGLAND SPRING FLOWER SHOW 
tuns Thurs.-Sat. from 10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. and 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. at Bayside Expo 
Center, 200 Mt. Veron St., Dorchester. Tickets 
$15-$17; 536-0280. 


FRIDAY 17 
NEW ENGLAND SPRING FLOWER SHOW. 
See listing for Thurs. 


SATURDAY 18 

LP & CD SALE is Sat.-Sun. from 9 a.m. to5 p.m 
at UMass-Boston, 100 Morrissey Bivd., Boston. 
Free; 287-6900. 

NEW ENGLAND SPRING FLOWER SHOW. 
See listing for Thurs. 


SUNDAY 19 
BEANTOWN ZINETOWN is from 1 to 6 p.m. at 
Mass. College of Art, 621 Huntington Ave., 


UAisy liars 
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Boston. Donations accepted; 782-2656. 
GREATER BOSTON ANTIQUE & COL- 
LECTIBLE TOY SHOW is from 9:30 a.m. to 
3 p.m. at Holiday inn, 55 Ariadne Rd.; Dedham. 
Tickets $4.50; (508) 379-9733. 

NEW ENGLAND VINTAGE GUITAR SHOW 
AND MUSICIAN'S SWAP MEET is from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. at Aubum Elks, Fite. 12, Aubum. Tickets 
$7; (508) 865-5935. 

NEW ENGLAND SPRING FLOWER SHOW. 
See listing for Thurs. 

LP & CD SALE. See listing for Sat. 


SATURDAY 18 

THE MEN'S EVENT: BODY & SOUL is a benefit 
for Fenway Community Health at 6 p.m. at the 
Marriott Hotel, 110 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $125; 267-0900. 


SUNDAY 19 

BOSTON LIVING CENTER CASINO NIGHT is 
at 6 p.m. at Club Cafe, 209 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $5; 236-1012. 
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SATURDAY 18 

DANCERS’ RESOURCE FUND FASHION 
SHOW BENEFIT is at 7 p.m. at Boston Ballet, 
19 Clarendon St., Boston. Tickets $75-$150; 
695-6950. 

YWCA BENEFIT BREAKFAST AND FASHION 
SHOW is at 9 a.m. at Filene’s, Chestnut Hill Mall. 
Tickets $35; 351-7622. 


SUNDAY 19 
CHOCOLATE FOOLS DAY is a benefit for the 
Cambridge Performance Project at 1 p.m. at 
Westin Hotel, 10 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tick- 
ets $30; 661-6384. 

LACE UP FOR LEUKEMIA is a skate-a-thon at 
1 p.m. at New England Sports Center, Maribor- 
ough. Donations accepted; (800) 688-6572. 


THURSDAY 16 

JANET AALF reads from her Reach at 8 p.m. at 
Rhythm & Muse, 403A Centre St. Jamaica 
Plain. Free; 524-6622. 

KEVIN BOWEN AND MAXINE RODBURG 
read poetry at 7:30 p.m. at Arlington Center for 
the Arts, 41 Foster St., Arlington. Donations ac- 
cepted; (781) 648-6220. 

GORDON FELLMAN discusses his Rambo and 
the Dalai Lama: The Compuleion to Win and Its 
Thweat to Human Survival at 6:30 p.m. at North- 
eastem University, 120 Forsyth St, Boston. 
Free; 373-5800. 

JULIANO discusses his New Vegetarian Food 
For Life at 1 p.m: at Harvard Square Coop, 1400 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 499-2000. 
WILLIAM MARCHIONE discusses his The Ital- 
ian Americans of Greater Boston at 6:30 p.m. at 
Brighton Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill Ad., 
Brighton. Free; 782-6032 

GRACE DANE MAZUR AND ERSi SOTIRO- 
PLOULOU read from their new novels at 
5:30 p.m. at Lamont Library, Harvard University, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; 495-2454. 
PATRICK McCABE reads from his Mondo Des- 
perado at 7 p.m. at Bames & Noble, 660 Beacon 
St, Boston. Free; 236-7421. 

MAMEVE MEDWED signs her Host Family at 
7 p.m. at Borders, 85 Worcester Rd., Framing- 


ham. Free; (508) 875-2321. 
CYNTHIA PEALE reads from her The Death « 
Colonel Mann: A Beacon Hill Mystery « 
7:30 p.m. at Bames & Noble, 170 Boyiston St 
Chestnut Hill. Free; 965-7621. 

DENNIS P. RYAN discusses his images « 
America: A Joumey Through Boston Irish Hist 
ty at 7 p.m. at Harvard Square Coop, 140 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 499-2000. 

KIM SICHEL signs her Germaine Krull: Photo, 
rapher of Modemity at 6 p.m. at MIT, 77 Mas: 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; 253-5240. 

GAIL THOMAS reads from her Finding the Be: 
at 8 p.m. at Rhythm & Muse, 403A Centre St 
MARGARET CEZAIR THOMPSON AND MAR 
LYN SIDES read at 7 p.m. at Brookline Boot 
smith, 279 Harvard St., Brookline. Free; 56€ 
6660. 


FRIDAY 17 

CHRISTOFOROS LIONTAKIS reads poetry « 
5:30 p.m. at Lamont Library, Harvard Universit 
Harvard Square; Cambridge. Free; 495-2454. 
DAVID WONG LOUIE reads from his The Ba 
barians Are Coming at 7 p.m. at Wordswort 
Books, 30 Brattle St, Cambridge. Free; 35+ 
5201. 

“WOMEN'S OPEN MIC” with featured reade 
Deborah Dill is at 7:15 p.m. at Arlington S 
Church, 351 Boylston St., Boston. $3 donatior 
371-7124. 


SATURDAY 18 

ELKE ERB reads from his Mensch sein, nicht : 
3 p.m. at Goethe-Institut Boston, 170 Beaco 
St, Boston. Free; 262-6050. 

VINCENT FERRINI reads from his No Smoke : 
1:30 p.m. at Lynn Museum, 125 Green St, Lynt 
Free; (781) 592-2465. 

“POETRY OPEN MIC” with host Deb Priestle 
is at 8 p.m. at Out of the Blue Gallery, 16 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Donations acceptec 
354-5287. 

“POETRY OPEN MIC” with featured reade 
Adam Stone is at 7:30 p.m. at Daily Grind Co 
feehouse, Rite. 18, Bridgewater. Free; (508) 83 
3100. 


SUNDAY 19 

GAIL MAZUR AND ROBERT PINSKY read pc 
etry at 3 p.m. in the Remis Auditorium, Museur 
of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Fret 
369-3300. 

“POETRY EXCHANGE” is a discussion grou 
at 3 p.m. at the Harvard Square Coop, 140 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 499-2000. 
ELLEN BRYANT VOIGT reads from her Kyrie: 
3 p.m. at Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Universit 
32 Quincy St, ‘Cambridge. Tickets $7; 547-464 


MONDAY 20 

MARK Z. DANIELEWSKI reads from his Hous 
of Leaves at 7 p.m. at Brookline Booksmith, 27 
Harvard St., Brookline. Free; 566-6660. 
JOYCE PESEROFF reads from her Mortal Ect 
cation at 8:15 p.m. at Blacksmith House, 5 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Tickets $3; 547-6789. 
JANE SHORE reads from her Happy Family : 
8:15 p.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St 
Cambridge. Tickets $3; 547-6789. 

“STONE SOUP POETRY OPEN MIC” with fec 
tured reader Pete McGahey is at 7:30 p.m. : 
Zeitgeist Gallery, 312 Broadway, Cambridge. $ 
donation; 227-0845, 


TUESDAY 21 

“AGAPE POETRY OPEN MIC” with feature 
teader Lisa Beatman is at 8 p.m. at Communit 
Church of Boston, 565 Boylston St, Boston. $ 
donation; 489-0519. 

THE CUEFFUR GROUP reads at 7:30 p.m. : 
O'Neill Branch Library, 70 Rindge Ave., Car 
bridge. Donations accepted; 349-4023. 
JEFFREY DRAYER discusses his The Cost-£ 
fective Use of Leeches (And Other Musings of 
Medical School Survivor) at 7 p.m. at Bames 
Noble, 660 Beacon St., Boston. Free; 236-7421 
CAMDEN JOY reads from his Boy Island : 
7 p.m. at Brookline Booksmith, 279 Harvard St 
Brookline. Free; 566-6660. 

ANNE WHITNEY PIERCE reads from her Rai 
Line at 7:30 p.m. at Newtonville Books, 296 Wa 
nut St., Newton. Free; 244-6619. 

ANTHONY SAMMARCO discusses his Can 
bridge at 5:30 p.m. at First Baptist Church, 
Magazine St., Cambridge. Tickets $10; 267 
6338. 
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MARTIN TEITEL & KIMBERLY WILSON sign 
their Genetically Engineered Food at 7:30 p.m. 
at Borders, 300 Boyiston St., Chestnut Hill. Free; 
630-1120. 
“UNDERGROUND RAILROAD BLACK POET- 
RY & SPOKEN WORD NIGHT” is at 8 p.m. at 
Zeitgeist Gallery, 312 Broadway, Cambridge. $5 
donation; 876-2182. 


WEDNESDAY 22 
CATHERINE ANDERSON reads from her In the 
Mother Tongue at 7:30 p.m. at New England 
School of Photography, 537 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; 437-1868. 

RUFUS GOODWIN reads from his Poems from 
42nd Street at 7 p.m. at West Branch Library, 40 
College Ave., Somerville. Free; 628-2313. 

DR. JEROME GROOPMAN discusses his Sec- 
ond Opinions at 7 p.m. at Wordsworth Books, 30 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Free; 354-5201. 

ED MEEK reads from his Walk Out at 7 p.m. at 
West Branch Library, 40 College Ave., 
Somerville. Free; 628-2313. 


THURSDAY 23 

ANITA DIAMANT signs her The Red Tent at 
7 p.m. at Borders, 85 Worcester Ad., Framing- 
ham. Free; (508) 875-2321. 

MARK DOTY reads from his Firebird at 
7:30 p.m, at Gasson Hall, Boston College, 140 
Comm. Ave., Chestnut Hill. Free; 552-3705. 
JEFF FOUST discusses his Astronomer's Com- 
puter Companion at 7 p.m. at Harvard Square 
Coan 1400 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 499- 


mouant & KAREN HAYDEN discuss their 
African Americans on Martha's Vineyard and 
Nantucket at 6:30 p.m. at Dudley Branch Library, 
65 Warren St., Roxbury. Free; 536-5400. 
WILLIAM MARCHIONE discusses his The /tal- 
ian Americans of Greater Boston at 6:30 p.m. at 
Brighton Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., 
Brighton. Free; 782-6032. 

DONALD WESTLAKE reads from his The Hook 
at 7 p.m. at Wordsworth Books, 30 Brattle St., 


Cambridge. Free; 354-5201. 
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THURSDAY 16 
“DORCHESTER POTTERY” is a lecture by An- 
thony Sammarco at 7:30 p.m. at Dorchester 
Historical Society, 195 Boston St., Dorchester. 
Free; 265-7802. 
“EVALUATING YOUR COMPUTER SYSTEM: 
A CHECKLIST FOR SENIOR MANAGERS” is 
a discussion at 7:30 a.m. at Harvard Club, 374 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets $50; 527-8500. 
“GREAT IMAGES IN YOUR BACKYARD” is a 
lecture by Lindsey Brown at 7:30 p.m. at All 
Saints Church, 1773 Beacon St., Brookline. 


Tickets $10; (781) 871-2502. 

“JUDITH SARGENT MURRAY: EYEWITNESS 
TO AN EXTRAORDINARY TIME” is a lecture 
by Bonnie Hurd Smith at 12:15 p.m. at Old 
South Meeting House, 310 Washington St, 
Boston. Tickets $4; 482-6439. 
“LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN MID-19TH CEN- 
TURY AMERICA” is a discussion at 8 p.m. at 
Fairhaven High School, 12 Huttleston Ave., 
Fairhaven. Tickets $15; (508) 997-0046. 
“MUCH ADO ABOUT MOZART” is a discus- 
sion at 6 p.m. at Longfellow Hall, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Appian Way, Cambridge. Free; 495- 
0740. 

“NAVIGATING THE SPECIAL EDUCATION 
MAZE” is a seminar at 12:30 p.m. at Cheever 
House, 828 Washington St., Wellesley. Free; 
(781) 283-2500. 


FRIDAY 17 

“JAN COPS WHO KILLED DIALLO: FIGHT 
POLICE BRUTALITY” is a discussion at 
7:30 p.m. at Pathfinder Bookstore, 683 Wash- 
ington St., Dorchester. Tickets $4; 282-2254. 


SATURDAY 18 

“ARTS & THE MEDIA 2000” is a conference 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. at Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education, 56 Brattle St, Cambridge. 
Tickets $60; 547-6789. 

“FAMILIES: IT'S A WHOLE NEW GAME — 
HOW DO WE PLAY?” is a conference at 
9:15 a.m. at Simmons College, 300 The Fen- 
way, Boston. Tickets $50; (800) 246-0573. 
“OVERCOMING STEREOTYPES IN DANCE” 
is a conference at 6 p.m. at Cambridge Multicul- 
tural Arts Center, 41 Second St., Cambridge. 
Free; 577-1400. 


SUNDAY 19 

AN EVENING WITH OLIVER STONE is at 
7 p.m. at Arlington St. Church, 351 Boylston St., 
Boston. Tickets $39; 267-4430. 

“THE LOSS AND RECOVERY OF THE 
HAITIAN CREOLE PIG” is a lecture by Camille 
Chalmers at 11 a.m. at Community Church of 
Boston, 565 Boylston St., Boston. Free; 266- 
6710. 

“MURALS: ART & PROCESS OF SOCIAL 
CHANGE” is a discussion at 1:30 p.m. at 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Free; 524-6373. 

“YOUTH AND VIOLENCE IN THE MEDIA” is a 
lecture by. Daphne White at 7:30 p.m. at Natick 
High School, 15 West St., Natick. Free; (508) 
653-1093. 


MONDAY 20 

FILMMAKERS WORKSHOP WITH OLIVER 
STONE is at 9 a.m. at Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets $85; 
267-4430. 

HIGH STAKES TESTING FORUM is at 6 p.m. 
at Longfellow Hall, Harvard University, Appian 
Way, Cambridge. Free; 495-0740. 

“HOW TO AVOID FRAUD” is a lecture by Jack 
Christin at 7:30 p.m. at Newton Free Library, 


330 Homer St., Newton. Free; 552-7145, 
“RELIGION AND POLITICS AT THE MILLEN- 
NIUM” is a discussion at 5:30 p.m. at JFK Li- 
brary & Museum, Columbia Point, Boston. 
Free; 929-4571. 


5 p.m. at Wheaton College, Norton. Free; (508) 
286-3945. 

“THE HARMONIOUS COLLECTIVE: THE 
IDEOLOGY OF ITALIAN FASCISM” is a lec- 
ture by Keith Botsford at 7:30 p.m. at Newton 
Free Library, 330 Homer St, Newton. Free; 
552-7145. 

“HUNGER IN US IMMIGRANTS? i is a lecture 
by Jennifer Kasper at noon at Marsh Chapel, 
735 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 353-3560. 
CHRISTOPHER LYDON discusses creative 
writing at 7 p.m. at Curry College, 1071 Blue 
Hill Ave., Milton. Free; 333-2121. 

“THE PATRIOT PAINTERS” is a lecture by 
William Marchione at 7:30 p.m. at Medford 
Public Library, 111 High St., Medford. Free; 
(781) 395-7950. 

“PUBLIC OPINION OF CAMPAIGN 2000” is 
a lecture by Peter Hart at 11:45 a.m. at JFK 
School of Government, Harvard University, 79 
JFK St., Cambridge. Free; 495-8269. 
“RUSSIA: REPORT CARD ON SURVIVAL” is 
a lecture by Marshall Goldman at 6 p.m. in the 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 536-5400, 
ext. 336. 

SISTER BENEDICTA WARD discusses The 
Venerable Bede at 4:45 p.m. at Gordon Col- 
lege, 255 Grapevine Rd., Wenham. Free; (978) 
927-2306. 


WEDNESDAY 22 

FERTILE MIND: A MULTI-PRINT MEDIA 
MEMOIR” is a lecture by Suzy Becker at 
4 p.m. at Bunting Institute, 34 Concord Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; 495-8212. 

OLIVER JACKSON discusses his career in art 
at 6 p.m. at Sackler Museum, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 485 Broadway, Cambridge. Free; 495- 
4544, 

“ONLY IN AMERICA? AN APPROACH TO 
PUBLIC HOUSING” is a lecture by Michael 
Hicks at 6 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Free; 536-5400, ext. 336. 

“PRACTICAL LEGAL ISSUES FOR GAYS 
AND LESBIANS” is a lecture at noon in the 


TIBETAN BUDDHIST MONKS speak at 
7:30 p.m. at First & Second Church, 66 Marl- 
borough St., Boston. Donations accepted; 267- 
6730. 
“WHO IS MINDING OUR FOOD? MONEY, 
SCIENCE, AND THE PUBLIC WELFARE” is 
a lecture by George Hyatt at 7:30 p.m. at First 
Unitarian Church, 3 Church St., Cambridge. 
Free; 495-2727. 


THURSDAY 23 
“CHOICES AND TRADEOFFS IN CARING 
FOR OUR CHILDREN” is a discussion at 
6 p.m. at Faneuil Hall, Boston. Free; 426-8288. 
“CULTIVATING SELF/CULTIVATING NA- 
TURE: EMERSON AND THOREAU” is a lec- 
ture by Brian Donahue at 7:30 p.m. at Concord 
Museum, Lexington Rd., Concord. Free; (978) 
369-9763. 

“THE INFLUENCE OF MEDICAL DOCTORS 
ON TAIWANESE HISTORY?” is a lecture by Dr. 
Chien Chen Yang at 6:30 p.m. at South End 
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Branch Library, 685 Tremont St., Boston. Free; 
536-6241. 

LAURIE KAHN-LEAVITT discusses filmmaking 
at 7 p.m. at Newton Free Library, 330 Homer 
St, Newton. Free; 552-7145. 

“PHYLLIS WHEATLEY: TO MAKE HER 
BLACK AND BID HER BIRD SING” is a lecture 
by Dorothy Prince at 12:15 p.m. at Old South 
Meeting House, 310 Washington St., Boston. 
Tickets $4; 482-6439. 

“PLIMOTH PLANTATION: LIFE ALONG THE 
RIVER” is a lecture at 6:30 p.m. at Hyde Park 
Branch Library, 35 Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. 


Free; 361-2524. 

“THOREAU AND THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF FARMING IN CONCORD” is a lecture by 
Brian Donahue at 7:30 p.m. at Concord Muse- 
um, 200 Lexington Ad., Concord. Free; (978) 
369-9763. 
“VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN AS A HUMAN 
RIGHTS ISSUE” is a seminar at 12:30 p.m. at 
Cheever House, 828 Washington St., Wellesley 
Free; (781) 283-2500. 

“WHAT'S NEW WITH JACK KEROUAC?” is a 
discussion at 1 p.m. at Salem State College, 
352 Lafayette St., Salem. Free; (978) 542-6999. 


Thurs. 3/16"- Rico Barr & The Jump & Jive Review 
Fri. 3/17"- Kubota PowerJazz Unit 
Sat. 3/18"- The Lance Martin Band 


Tues. 3/2r- Jon Faddis 
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Purchase on-line at ticketmaster.com. 
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Admission to the following galleries is free, un- 
less otherwise noted. in addition to the hours 
listed here, many galleries are open by appoint- 
ment. Galleries are in Boston, except where in- 
tions are listed under Photography. 


MRE aay STREET 
ALFRED J. WALKER FINE ART (247-1319), 
158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Permanent collection features American 
and Continental paintings and drawings of the 
19th and 20th centuries. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 14 Newbury 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Th April 5: paintings by Wiodzimierz Ksi- 


AMERICAN ROYAL ARTS ANIMATION ART 
GALLERY (424-0640), 166 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun., noon- 
6 p.m. Ongoing exhibitions of celluloids and 
drawings used in the production of cartoons and 
animated films. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 129 Newbury 
St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun., 
1-5 p.m. Through March 30: “Ron Ehriich: Ves- 


tiges. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 
10 Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. March 18-April 26: works by Allan Mc- 
Collum. Reception March 18, 3-5 p.m. 
BARTON-RYAN GALLERY (867-0662), 38 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Fri., 10 am.- 
5:30 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through April 1: 
BETH URDANG GALLERY (424-8468), 14 
Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Through March 18: “Still Lifes, 1861- 
1942.” 
BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY AND 
INSTITUTE (266-0953), 15 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through April 
14: paintings by Jonathan Palmer. 
CAMELOT GALLERY (800-956-5618), 221 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-6 p.m. Features over 100 limited edi- 
tion canvas lithographs by Thomas Kinkade. 
CHAPPELL GALLERY (236-2255), 14 New- 
bury St., Boston Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through April 1: “Gizela Sabokova: Stepping 
Through Glass.” 
CHASE GALLERY (859-7222), 129 Newbury 
St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Through March 27: paintings by Marilyn 
Ruseckas. 
DESIGNS FOR LIVING (536-6150), 52 
St, Boston. Mon.-Tues., Thurs.- 
Fri., 7 a.m-9 p.m.; Wed., 7 am-noon; Sat. 
8 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun., 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Through Apri 
5: works by Jonathan Donahue. 
ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 167 Newbury 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
April 1: “Paintings from Colombia.” 
EXOTICAR MODEL GALLERY (267-8368), 
114 Newbury St, Boston: Call for hours. Ongo- 
ing: automotive art, novelty clothing, collectibles, 
die-cast models, and exotic cars. 
FRENCH LIBRARY AND CULTURAL CEN- 
TER (266-4351), 53 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Tues.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through April 1: “Bon Voyage! The Gold- 
en Age of Travel in French Posters, 1900-1940." 
GALLERY 79 (262-5918), 79 Newbury St, 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs., 9:30 a.m.6 p.m.; Fri., 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through April 28: “Jocelyn 
O'Brien: Abstract Etchings.” Reception March 
17, 6-8 p.m. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
April 1: “Traveling Mercies,” paintings by Chery! 
Warrick. 
HARCUS GALLERY (451-3221), 6 Melrose St., 
Boston. Call for hours. Ongoing: Boston Group 
Artists show. 
HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (262-0550), 
14 Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through March 28: works by Ridley 
Howard and Frank Noelker. 
JUST AFRICA GALLERY (536-1648), 201 
Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: contempo- 
fary stone sculptures by major and emerging 
artists from Zimbabwe, including works by 
Henry Munyaradzi and Gladman Zinyeka. 
KELLY BARRETTE FINE ART (266-2475), 129 
Newbury St. Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10°a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: revolving exhib- 
it featuring works by Lisa Houck, Nancy Wagn- 
er, and others. 
MPG (437-1596), 285 Newbury St, Boston. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun.,-1-5 p.m. 
Through April 3: “Tell Me a Story.” 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through March 25: paintings by Harvey Quayt- 
man and Brenda Goodman. 
PEPPER GALLERY (236-4497), 38 Newbury 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through April 1: “Visionary Enchantments,” 
paintings by Ben Frank Moss. 
PUCKER GALLERY (267-9473), 171 Newbury 
St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun., 
1-5 p.m. Through April 4: paintings by Jim 
Schantz. 
RICHARDSON-CLARKE GALLERY (266- 
3321), 38 Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m-5 p.m. Through March 31: “American 
Painters in Venice.” 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through April 30: “In- 
ternational Altemative Jewelry.” 
A TOUCH OF FRANCE GALLERY (262-0252), 
173 Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
7 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: paintings by 
French artists. 
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JOHN WEBBER’S BOATS OF THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS is part of “Images 
of Paradise from the Age of Discovery” at the Peabody-Essex Museum, March 17 


through June 18. 





Boston. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat., 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Permanent collection features rare and 
scholarly books in the fine arts. 
BERENBERG GALLERY (536-0800), 4 Claren- 
don St, Boston. Tues.-Sat, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through April 22: “intuitive Joumeys: Artists 
from Gateway Crafts.” 

BERNARD TOALE GALLERY (482-2477), 450 
Harrison Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through April 1: works by Heide Fas- 
nacht. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS Mills 
Gallery (426-5000), 539 Tremont St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sun., 1-4 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat, 7-10 p.m. 
Through March 26: “Polar Bear in the Snow,” a 
group show. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 560 Harri- 
son Ave., Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. 
Through March 25: “Mary Akylas Harman: Good 
for Body’; sculpture by George Amold. 

FORT POINT ARTS COMMUNITY GALLERY 
(423-4299), 300 Summer St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-3 p.m.; Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through April 
14: “Taking Liberty/Usvajanje Slobode.” 
GALLERY FIVE NORTH (426-8426), 354 
Congress St. #501, Boston. Thurs.-Sat., noon- 
5 p.m. Through March 25: “Jamming on the 
Seaports.” 

GALLERY FX (695-2808), 39 Thayer St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through March 
31: “Kid Pix.” 

HAMILL GALLERY OF AFRICAN ART (442- 
8204) 2164 Washington St, Boston. Wed.-Sat., 
noon-6 p.m. Through April 1: “Bembe Masks.” 
JULES PLACE (542-0644), 1200 Washington 
St. #204, Boston. Sat., 1-4 p.m. Through April 1: 
“Modem Abstraction.” 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 37 Thayer 
St, Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through 
April 1: “Barbara Hocker: My Lost Dreams.” 


MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., ° 


Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through March 
25: “Jamming on the Seaports.” 

SPACE 12 (423-9760), 12 Union Park St, 
Boston. Wed., 6-9 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 1-5 p.m. 
Through April .15: “Wrapped,” paintings by 
Pamela Sienna. Reception March 16, 6-9 p.m. 


DOWNTOWN 

BOSTON CITY HALL Scollay Square Gallery 
(635-3245). City Hall Plaza, Boston, Mon.-Fri. 
8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through March 31: “How 
Both Men and Women View Women.” 
GALLERY OF SOCIAL/POLITICAL ART (266- 
6710), Community Church of Boston, 565 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. Fri.-Sat., 2-6 p.m.; Sun., 1:30- 
5 p.m. Through March 12: “Sex, Sexism, and 


Society. 

KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 1-5 p.m. March 18-April 
6: “Paris the Caterpillar,” 

MAISON ROBERT (227-3370), in Old City Hall, 
45 School St., Boston. Mon.-Fri, 11:30 a.m.- 
9:30 p.m.; Sat., 5:30-10 p.m. Through May 6: 
works by Roz Farbush and Randa Khuri. 
MARIO DIACONO (350-3054), 207 South St., 
Boston. Wed.-Fri., noon-5 p.m.; Sat., 1-6 p.m. 
Through March 18: works by Annette Lemieux. 
ONI EXHIBITIONS (542-6983), 84A Kingston 
St, Boston. Thurs., 4-7 p.m.; Sat., noon-5 p.m. 
Through March 31: works by Christine Tobin, 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (345-0033), 
101 Arch St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through April 28: “Drawing the Lines: Selec- 
tions from Jewelers’ Sketchbooks.” 

SOUTH STATION (451-2266), Atlantic Ave. 
and Summer St, Boston. Call for hours. March 
20: from 7 to 9 a.m. and 4:30 to 6:30 p.m., “Yani 
Bateau: Working Hours.” 


ALLSTON SKIRT GALLERY (254-7027), 129 
Braintree St, Allston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. 
Through April 29: “Drawing” 

ARTS & MORE (522-0089), 31 Germania St., 
Jamaica Plain. Daily, 10:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Ongo- 
ing: works by Henry DeLeon, Roy Kavetsky, J. 
Gregory Cisneros, Michael Shores, and others. 
CONNOLLY BRANCH LIBRARY (522-1960), 
433 Centre St, Jamaica Plain. Call for hours. 
March 20-25: “Miniature Book Display.” 
DISTILLERY (464-3561), 516 East Second St., 
South Boston. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat, 
noon-5 p.m. 

“ Artists Foundation Galleries and Video 





Room. Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through April 1: “Beat 
Street Breakdown,” installation by Terence 
Hammonds; “Girl Vanity,” installation by Nina 
Dunn; “Translators,” videos by Jacqueline Goss. 
EGLESTON BRANCH LIBRARY (445-4340), 
2044 Columbus Ave., Roxbury. Call for hours. 
Through March 16: “Miniature Book Display.” 
ELIAS FINE ART (783-1888), 120 Braintree St., 
Rear, Allston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through 
April 29: °Christian Boltanski: Favorite Objects.” 
GALLERY AT STREET (522-0000), 
141 Green St., Jamaica Plain. Wed.-Sat., noon- 
5 p.m.; Tues.-Thurs., 6-9 p.m. March 22-April 
29: “Safe.” Through March 18: “Domestic Cul- 
ture,” works by Davis Bliss and Line Bruntse. 
KOUGEAS GALLERY (569-9317), 88 White 
St. East Boston. Thurs.-Sat., 2-6 p.m. Through 
April 1: “Explicit, Part Two.” 

LOCAL IDEA COUNCIL (562-0840), 107 
Brighton Ave., Allston. Tues.-Thurs., 7-9 p.m. 
Through March 30: “Art Distribution Systems.” 
PAOLO’S TRATTORIA (354-5287), 251 Main 
St., Charlestown. Call for hours. Through March 
31: “Charles Tersolo: Boston Paintings.” 
REVOLVING MUSEUM (439-8617), 288-300 A 
St., Boston. Tues.-Fri., noon-6 p.m.; Thurs. until 
8 p.m. Through April 21: installation by Alison 
Safford. Reception March 16, 6-10 p.m. 
Through May 1; “Revelation for Revolution.” 

A STRONG CUP OF COFFEE (282-3500), 112 
Stoughton St., Dorchester. Mon., 7 a.m.- 
3:30 p.m.; Tues.-Fii., 7 a.m.-7 p.m.; Sat., 8 a.m.- 
3:30 p.m. Through March 31: paintings by Mal- 
colm B. Perry. 

WEST ROXBURY BRANCH LIBRARY (325- 
3147), 1961 Centre St, West Roxbury. Mon., 
Thurs., noon-8 p.m.; Tues.-Wed., 10 am.- 
6 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 
30: “Spring.” 


att 


BARBARA SINGER FINE ART (491-5525), 18 
Sparks St, Cambridge. Sat., 1-4 p.m. Through 
April 1: gouaches and monotypes by Robert 


Kelly. 
BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (776-3410), 1 
Fitchburg St, Somerville. Fri., 7-9 p.m.; Sat.- 
Sun., 3-5 p.m. Through March 27: “in the For- 
est,” installation by Jan Arabas. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CEN- 
TER (577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. 
Mon.-Fri, 9 am.-6 p.m. Through March 24: 
“Buoyancy,” paintings by Scott Karman. Recep- 
tion March 18, 6-7 p.m. 

CITIZENS BANK CENTRAL SQUARE 
BRANCH (354-5287), 617 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Call for hours. Through March 31: paiint- 


Fri.-Sat., noon-8 p.m. March 18-April 23: group 
show. Reception March 18, 5-7 p.m. 

MIDDLE EAST (864-EAST), 472 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Call for hours. Through April 5: 


paintings by Paul Richard and Uoyd Thayer. 


Reception March 19, 3-5 p.m. 

MOBILIA GALLERY (876-2109), 358 Huron 
Ave., Cambridge. Tues.-Fri, 11 am.-6 p.m; 
Sat, 10.a.m.-5 p.m. Through April 4: “Boston 
Tea: A Party’; “Structure, Symbol, and Sub- 
stance: The Power of Jewelry’; “Pier Voulkos & 
Daniel Peters: New Collaborative Fumiture.” 
OUT OF THE BLUE GALLERY (354-5287), 
168 Brookline St., Cambridge. Wed.-Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Through March 31: Figurative Art 
Show. 


STEBBINS GALLERY (576-0131), 3 Church 
St, Cambridge. Sat, 11 am.-5 p.m; Sun., 
noon-4 p.m. Through March 27: “A Look 
Through and Beyond.” 

1369 COFFEEHOUSE (576-4600), 757 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Daily, 8 a.m.-10 p.m. Through 
March 31: watercolors by Miriam Hammani. 
WATERTOWN MALL (926-4968), 550 Arsenal 
St, Watertown. Mon.-Sat., 9:30 am.9 p.m.; 
Sun., 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through March 23: “Water- 
town Public Schools Student Art Exhibit.” 


WESTON GALLERY (676-2840), 106 Prospect _ 


St, Cambridge. Tues.-Fri., 1-7 p.m.; Sat. noon- 
5 p.m. March 17-April 12: “Russell Richards: 


“The Oblivions.” Reception March 17, 6-9 p.m. 





16-April 2: “Outside in.” Reception March 18, 7- 
9 p.m. 


NEWTON 


BOSTON SCULPTORS AT CHAPEL 
GALLERY (244-4039), 60 Highland St, West 
Newton. Wed.-Sun., 1-5:30 p.m. Through March 
26: works by Dan Wills. 

GATEWAY GALLERY (734-1577), 62 Harvard 
St, Brookline. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; Sat., 
noon-4 p.m. Through March 25: “Future Shots: 
Outsider Art in the 21st Century.” 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER Starr Gallery (558-6485), 333 Nahan- 
ton St., Newton. Mon.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; 
Fri., 10 a.m.-2 p.m.; Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m.; Tues.- 
Wed., 6-9 p.m. Through May 21: “The Power to 
Enchant: Amulets and Talismans.” 
LYMAN-EYER GALLERY (964-3470), 1347 
Washington St West Newton. Tues.-Fri., 4- 
7:30 p.m.; Sat, 11 am.-7:30 p.m.; Sun., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through April 9: paintings by 
Deborah Barlow and Denise Dubroy. 

NEW ART CENTER (964-3424), 61 Washing- 
ton Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fii., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
ay 1-5 p.m. Through April 2: “Constella- 


newTon FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 330 
Homer St., Newton Centre, Mon.-Thurs., 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m.; Fri., 9 a.m. p.m.; Sat, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through March 30: “Peripher- 
al Vision,” landscape drawings by Andrew Hotis. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
GALLERY X (508-992-2675), 169 William St, 
New Bedford. Wed.-Sun., 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Through March 26: “High School Select.” 
HINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY Clemens Art 
Gallery (781-741-1405), 66 Leavitt St, Hing- 
ham, Mon.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through March 31: works by Virginia and 
David Avery. 

MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
(781-837-9400), 2000 Main St., Marshfield. Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission 
$3. Through June 30: “True to Life,” watercolors 
by Robert Verity Clem. 

NARROWS CENTER FOR THE ARTS (508- 
324-1926), 275 Martine St., Fall River. Thurs., 
7-10:30 p.m.; Fri., 4-8 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. March 17-April 16: “An Axe to Grind.” 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (781-383- 
2787), 119 Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. Through April 
9: “Generation, Gender, Geography.” 
VENTRESS LIBRARY (781-837-8091), Web- 
ster St, Marshfield. Mon.-Wed., 9:30 am.- 
9 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun., 
1-5 p.m. Through May 6: paintings by Rose 
Gates. 


ZULLO GALLERY (508-259-3711), 456A Main 
St, Medfield. Sat.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through 
April 2: “Images Past, Present, future,” a group 
show. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
ACACIA GALLERY (978-283-7200), 33 Main 
St, Gloucester. Wed.-Sat, 11 a.m.6 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through April 23: group 
show. Reception March 19, 2-5 p.m. 
ARLINGTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS Gibbs 
Gallery (781-648-6220), 41 Foster St., Arlington. 
Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-6/p.m. Through March 24: "Fe- 
males You Can Only imagine.” 

BRUSH ART GALLERY (978-459-7819), 256 
Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Thurs., 11 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun, noon-4 p.m. Through April 2: “Perspectiva 
Latina: Latin American Artists from New Eng- 
land.” 
FIREHOUSE CENTER FOR THE PERFORM- 
ING ARTS (978-462-7336), Market Sq., New- 
buryport. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., noon- 
4 p.m. Through March 27: works by Lisa 
Magnarelli and Carol Krauss. 

MINGO GALLERY (978-927-5964), 252 Cabot 
St, Beverly. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
April 7: works by John Mulcahy and R. Gerber. 
NEWBURYPORT ART ASSOCIATION Sam 
Sargent Gallery (978-465-8769), 65 Water St., 
Newburyport. Daily, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
March 29: “The Human Form.” 
OCMULGEE POTTERY AND GALLERY (978- 
356-0636), 317 High Street, Ipswich. Mon.-Sat., 
— 
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coin Station, 145 Lincoln Rd., Lincoln. Tues.- 
Sat, 10 am.-5 p.m; until 7 p.m. on Wed. 
Through March 23: “Alexandra Rozenman: New 
Work, Metal X5"; “Jacqueline Bishop: Terra.” 
THE CRANE COLLECTION (781-235-1166), 
564 Washington St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 25: “Jonathan 
Fairbanks: Landscapes of East and West.” 
DEPOT SQUARE GALLERY (781-863-1597), 
1837 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat., 
10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. 
Through March 26: works by Sara Feldman and 
Amy Kaufman. 


CAPE COD 

FINE ARTS WORK CENTER Hudson D. Walk- 
er Gallery (508-487-9960), 24 Pearl St., 
Provincetown. Mon., Thurs.-Fri., 5-8 p.m.; Sat., 
noon-4 p.m. and 5-8 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Through April 12: “Visual Arts Fellow Exhibition.” 
Reception every Friday, 5-7 p.m. 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION AND 
MUSEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 
Provincetown. Sat.-Sun., noon-4 p.m. Through 
March 19: members show. 

SAXONVILLE STUDIOS (508-877-4458), 
1602B Concord St. Framingham. Sat.-Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. March 18-19: “Open Studios.” 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (781-934-6634), 
189 Alden St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun., 1-4 p.m. 
Free. Permanent collection features Shaker fur- 
art. Through April 30: “Tokaido Road,” pho- 
tographs by Cell and K.P. Knoll; “Rotations: Lo- 
cations,” artworks with a travel theme; “Duxbury 
Art Association Winter Juried Show.” 
BOSTON BEER MUSEUM AND VISITORS’ 
CENTER (522-9080), 30 Germania St, Ja- 
maica Plain. Tours Thurs.-Fri. at 2 p.m.;-Sat. at 
noon, 1 and 2 p.m. Admission $1. View two cen- 
turies of beer memorabilia, and leam about the 
brewing process. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Cop- 
ley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m.; Fri.- 
Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Art and Archi- 
tecture tours offered Mon., 2:30 p.m.; Tues.- 
Wed., 6:30 p.m.; Thurs. and Sat., 11 a.m. 

— Boston Room (ext. 336). March 18-31: “All- 
American High School Basketball Game.” 
ber seat “Contemporary Irish Photog- 


aie (ext. 336). Through March 19: 
Betsauciohp say History, Holocaust & Re- 


or a McKim Bidg. (ext. 366). Through 
June 1: “Mapping Boston.” 

— Wiggin Gallery, McKim Bidg. (ext. 280). 
Through Dec. 31: “The Brinks Job Exhibit.” 

— Deferrari Hall, Johnson. Bldg. (ext. 336). 
Through March 29: “This Is Woman's Hour: The 
Life of Mary Baker Eddy.” 

BOSTON TEA PARTY MUSEUM (338-1773), 
Congress St. Bridge, Boston. Daily, 9 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Admission $6.50, $3.25 for children. A 
floating exhibit featuring a full-scale working 
replica of one of the ships involved in the inta- 
mous Boston Tea Party, the movie “Paul Re- 
vere Remembers,” and continuous group-partic- 
ipation reenactments. 

CAPE COD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTO- 
RY (800-479-3867), Rte. 6A, Brewster. Mon.- 
Sat., 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; Sun., 12:30-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2 for children. The Museum 
runs programs, walks, classes, and field schools 
on its three nature trails through woodlands, salt 
marsh, unspoiled beach, and Cape Cod’s 
largest herring run. Indoor exhibits represent the 
Cape's native surroundings, from reptiles and 
insects to shells, minerals, and fossils, and in- 
Clude both the Clarence Hay Library for natural 
history information and an on-site archaeology 
lab. Ongoing: “Secrets in the Sand: Solving the 
Mystery of Wing Island.” 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (506-385- 
4477), Cape Playhouse, Rte. 6A, Dennis Vilage. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5; free for ages 16 and under and on 
Sat. before 1 p.m. The permanent collection fea- 
tures works by Ross Moffett, Arthur Diehl, 
Newberry Chaffee, and Sig Purwin. 
CAROUSEL STATION (925-0472), 205 Nan- 
tasket Ave. at the Wharf, Hull. Daily, 10 a.m.- 
9 p.m. The Station is a festival museum com- 
plex centered around a 1928 Paragon Carousel, 
and also includes a museum about steamboats, 
hotels, and trains, a gift shop, café, and visitors’ 
center. 


CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY 
(781-893-5410), 154 Moody St., Waltham. 
Thurs., Sat, 10 a.m.-5 p.m., and by appoint- 
ment. Admission $4, $2 for students and se- 
niors. Exhibits explore the industrial revolution, 
technology, and innovation, including “The Tex- 
tile Mil,” “The Auto Plant,” “The Watch Factory,” 
“Going to Work,” and “The Employment Office.” 
Guided tours include machine demonstrations. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-6500), 300 
Congress St., Boston. Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for children over 
two and seniors, $2 for one year-olds. Admis- 
sion $1 on Fri. from 5 to 9 p.m. Free parent-child 
activities include “Come Sing and Dance” at 
11 a.m. on Wed. and Fri, “Explore and Discover 
Together’ at 2 p.m. on Wed., and “New Balance 
Climb,” ongoing. Current exhibits include: 
“Boats Afloat,” featuring an 800-galion Channel 
tank; “Under the Dock,” a giant-scale simulated 
underwater landscape with a 14’ fiberglass lob- 
ster, “Build It!,” @ mock neighborhood market in 
Boston; “Japanese House,” a two-story house 
from Kyoto; and “Teen Tokyo,” an exhibit about 
fashion, food, sports, music, and family life of 


Japanese youth. . 
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mission. Through Oct. 31, 2000: “The Archaeol- 
ogy of the Central Artery Project: Highway to the 
Past.” Ongoing: “Toward a Better Life: Mas- 
sachusetts Workers and Their Unions.” 

CONCORD MUSEUM (978-369-9609), 200 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
4 p.m.; Sun,, 1-4 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for se- 
niors, $4 for students, $3 for children. Exhibits of 
furniture and decorative art objects documenting 
domestic life in Concord from 1635-1890. On 
display are Paul Revere’s lantem from the Old 
North Church, and belongings of Emerson and 
Thoreau. Through April 26: “Treasures from the 
Boston Athenaeum Fine Arts Collection.” Ongo- 
ing: ‘Why Concord?” a permanent exhibition of 


9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Tues.-Thurs., 6-10 p.m. Admis- 
sion $3, $2 for students and seniors, children 
under 12 free. Museum's collection includes 
American art from the 18th, 19th, and 20th cen- 
turies, including a children's gallery and a per- 
manent collection of Hopi Kachina dolis. March 
16-June 4: photos by Karin Rosenthal. Through 
June 4: “Figure, Fantasy, and Illusion: Selec- 
tions from the Arthur S. Goldberg Collection.” 

DECORDOVA MUSEUM (781-259-8355), 51 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Sun., 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for seniors, students, 
and children. Through June 4: “Robert Ameson: 
Bronze Self-Portraits and Drawings”; “Abstract 
a re Com- 


= gs 36-aore Sculpture Park is open daily 
8 a.m.-10 p.m. Free. Recent additions include 
Roberly Bell's “Garden Project,” David Berry's 
“Sphere IV," Chakaia Booker's “Dialogue with 
Myself,” Elliott Offner's “Figure from the Sea,” 
and Leslie Wilcox’s “Sentry Stand.” 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (541-5466), 1 Franklin 
Park Rd., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. 
Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for se- 
niors, $3 for ages 2-15. Home to over 150 
species of mostly endangered or threatened an- 
imals including snow leopards, “African Tropical 
Forest,” “Giraffe Savannah,” and “Bongo 
Congo” featuring bongo antelope, zebras, os- 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 
455 Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for seniors and students, $1 
for children. Permanent collection features over 
4,000 pieces of 19th and 20th century American 
art and crafts. Through April 15: “Dale Chithuly: 
Seaforms.” Through March 31: “Year 2000 Cel- 
ebration.” 

HOUSE MUSEUM (267-6338), 137 
Beacon St., Boston. Call for hours. Built in 1859 
and preserved as a legacy of the Victorian era, 
the Museum is open for tours Sat.-Sun-at 1, 2, 
and 3 p.m. 

HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE (227-3956), 
141 Cambridge St., Boston. Wed.-Sun., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $3.50 for seniors, 
$2 for children. Designed by Charles Bulfinch in 
1796 and restored in the 1970's, the grand man- 
sion provides insight into the social, business, 
and family life of the American elite in the New 
Republic. Guided Tours of the house are Wed.- 
Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. on the hour (all visitation is 


guided). 
HERITAGE STATE PARK (978-794-1655), 1 
Jackson St, Lawrence. Daily, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through March 31: “Mary McSweeney: Irish 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. Admission 
$5.75, $5 for seniors, $4.75 for ages 6-16, free 
for ages 5 and under. Through June 30: “A Dou- 
ble-Edged Weapon: The Sword as Icon and Ar- 
tifact.” Ongoing: “Arms and Armor Around the 
World’; “Battle of Grandson”; “The Nightwatch- 
man,” a charcoal drawing by Norman Rockwell; 
“The Armorer's Craft.” “Mars and the Muses.” 

HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES (978-744- 
0991), 54 Tumer St, Salem. Daily, 10 am.- 
5 p.m. Admission $8, $6 for ages 6-17, free for 
ages 5 and under. The House of the Seven 
Gables, the inspiration for Nathaniel 
Hawthome's novel, is thé oldest 17th-century 
mansion rémaining in New England. Fumish- 
ings include furniture and artifacts spanning 
three centuries, including Hawthome memora- 
bilia. The grounds also contain Hawthome's 


ging Up the Past: 330 Years of Salem's History 
at the House of the Seven Gables”, “Images of 
the Seven Gables: Paintings, Prints, and Pho- 
tographs of Salem's Most Illuminated Home.” 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston Si, Boston. Wed., Fri.- 
Sun., noon-5 p.m.; Thurs., noon-9 p.m. Admis- 
sion $6, $4 for seniors and students, free for 
children, free after 5 p.m. on Thurs. Established 
in 1936 as the first non-collecting contemporary 
art institution in the U.S. Through April 9: works 
by Comelia Parker. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM 
(566-1401), 280 The Fenway, Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $10 ($11 on 
Sat.-Sun.), $7 for seniors, $5 for students. with 
ID ($3 on Wed.), free for ages 18 and under. 
The museum, built in the style of a 15th-century 
Venetian palace, houses more than 2500 art ob- 
jects, with emphasis on ltalian Renaissance and 
17th-century Dutch works. Among the highlights 
are works by Rembrandt, Botticelli, Raphael, 


_ Titian, and Whistler. Guided tours given Fridays 


at 2:30 p.m. Through April 30: “Lee Mingwei: 
The Living Room.” 

JACKSON HOMESTEAD (552-7238), 527 
Washington St, Newton. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children and se- 
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tory highlighting the community as an early rail- 
road hub and the home itself as a stop on the 


10 am.-5 p.m.; Sun., 2-5 p.m.; 277 Main St, 
Amesbury (277-8943), hours by appointment; 
and 133 Central St., Stoughton (277-8943), 
hours by appointment. The houses are open 
May 1 through Oct. 31, and admission is $2, $1 
for students. 

LORING-GREENOUGH HOUSE (524-3158), 
12 South St., Jamaica Plain. Open for tours 
Sat., noon-3 p.m. Donation $3, $1 for children. A 
pre-Revolutionary house on the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places decorated in period fur- 
nishings, costumes, and objets d'art. : 
LYNN MUSEUM (781-592-2465) 125 Green 
St, Lynn. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat, 1-4 p.m. 


PORARY ART (413-664-4481), 87 Marshall St, 
North Adams. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $6, $4 for seniors and students. $2 for 
ages 6-16; free for ages 5 and under. Current 
exhibitions: “Supermodel”; “Tum Away,” video 
art by Denise Marika; “Natalie Jeremijenko: 
Tree Logic’; “Ron Kulvila: Visitations”; “Bill- 
board”; “The ‘Before’ Pictures.” Ongoing in the 
Clock Tower: a multi-media sound installation 
by Christina Kubisch. 

MUSEUM OF AFRO AMERICAN HISTORY 
(742-1854), 46 Joy St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Collection includes documents, 
artifacts, and art works pertaining to the African 
American experience in New England. includes 
the African Meeting House, the oldest standing 
black church in America; and the Abeil Smith 
School, Boston's first public school for Black 
children and an early home of the Aboiitionist 
movement. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Tues., 10 a.m.- 
4:45 p.m.; Wed., 10 a.m.-9:45 p.m.; Thurs.-Fi., 
10 am.-5 p.m; Sat-Sun., 10 a.m.-5:45 p.m. 
West Wing open Thurs.-Fri. until 9:45 p.m. Ad- 
mission $12, $10 for seniors and students, free 
for ages 17 and under, $2 after 5 p.m. on 
Thurs.-Fri., free after 4 p.m. on Wed. Mon.-Fri.: 
introductory walks through all collections begin 
at 10:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m.; “Asian, Egyptian, 
and Classical Walks” begin at 11:30 a.m.; 
“American Painting and Decorative Arts Walks” 
begin at 12:30 p.m.; “European Painting and 
Decorative Arts Walks” begin at 2:30 p.m.; Intro- 
ductory tours are also offered Sat. at 11 a.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. 

— Permanent Gallery installations: “Late Gothic 
Gallery,” featuring a restored 15th-century 
stained glass window from Hampton Court, 
14th- and 15th-century stone, alabaster, and 
polychrome wood sculptures from France and 
the Netherlands; “Mummy Mask Gallery,” a 
newly renovated Egyptian gallery, features prim- 
itive masks dating from as far back as 2500 
B.C.; “European Decorative Arts from 1950 to 
the Present’; “John Singer Sargent: Studies for 
MFA and Boston Public Library Murals.” 

— Exhibitions: March 19-May 29: “Edward We- 
ston: Photography and Modemism.” Through 
June 25: “Crowning Glories: Two Centuries of 
Tiaras.” Through May 14: “Michael Mazur: A 
Print Retrospective.” Through June 15: “Michael 
Mazur. Recent Paintings.” Through April 30: 
“View From Above: The Photographs of Brad- 
ford Washbum.” Ongoing: “The Art of Africa, 
Oceana, and the Ancient Americas”; “Egyptian 
Funerary Arts and Ancient Near East Galleries.” 
— Gallery lectures are free with museum admis- 
sion. Thurs.: at 11 am. and Sat.: at noon, 
“John Singer Sargent,” presented by April Eis- 
man. Sun.: at 2 p.m. and Wed.: at 6 p.m., “Four 
Seasons in Japanese Painting,” presented by 
Noriko Murai. Following Thurs.; at 11 a.m., 
“Crowning Glories: Two Centuries of Tiaras,” 
presented by Susan Ward. 

— March 22: at 7:30 p.m., “Weston’s Passage: 
Ideal Nature and the Real World,” lecture by An- 
drew Grundberg. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(781-861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Free admission. Ongoing: “Lexington-Alarm’d,” 
an introduction to Colonial Lexington exploring 
the town's connection to the Revolutionary War, 
“initiating America: Three Centuries of Lodge 
Life.” Through Aug. 20: “Lynn Beach Painters: 
Art Along the North Shore, 1880-1920.” 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Sat.-Thurs., 9 a.m.-5 p.m; Fri, 
9 a.m.-9 p.m. Admission $10, $7 for seniors and 
ages 3-11. The Museum features the theater of 
electricity (with indoor thunder-and-lightning 
shows daily) and more than 600 hands-on ex- 
hibits. Through March 31: “Digital Television: 
The Revolution in Your Living Room.” Through 
May 29: “Reptiles: Real and Robotic.” Ongoing: 
“Antarctica Display"; “Cahners ComputerPlace”’ 


| 


“The Virtual Fish Tank’: “The Light House: 


For-Yourself Exhibit”; “Science in the Park: Play- 
ing with Forces and Motion”; “Seeing Is Deceiv- 
ing’; “Everest: Roof of the World”; “Living on the 
Edge”; “Human Body Connection.” 

— Admission to Omni, laser, and planetarium 
shows is $7.50, $5.50 for ages 3-11 and se- 
niors. “Laser Floyd: The Wail,” Fri.-Sat., 
10:30 p.m.; “Laser Metallica,” Sun., 9:15 p.m.; 
“Laser U2.” Sun., 8 p.m.; “Laser Ragefest,” 
Thurs.-Sat., 8 p.m.; “Space Odyssey,” Fri.-Sun., 
5:30 p.m. “Laser Kom,” Thurs.-Sat., 9:15 p.m. 
Ongoing: “Friday Night Stargazing,” Fri., 
8:30 p.m.; “A Brief Mystery of Time” and “Wel- 
come to the Universe,” daily. 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Roxbury. Tues.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. On- 
ey “Aspelta: A Nubian King’s Burial Cham- 


sessed OF TavslbeCTaanCn ene-e047, 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St, Brookline. 
Tues.-Sun., 10.a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for 
seniors, students, and ages 6-16. Exhibits focus 
on the automobile and its role in American soci- 
ety. Through Nov. 30, 2000: “Great Cars of the 
Century.” Through July 14: “Designing the Land: 
feured Life: Limousines in the Age of Elegance”, 
“Private Cars to Public Treasures.” 

NAISMITH MEMORIAL BASKETBALL HALL 
OF FAME (413-781-6500), 1150 West Colum- 
bus Ave., Springfield. Daily, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Ad- 
mission $8, $5 for students and seniors, children 
free. A 48,000 square foot, three-level museum 
highlighting all levels of the game, featuring a 
a movie theater, hoop shoot-out, and historic 
memorabilia. Ongoing: a tribute to the history of 
basketball in the Olympic games. 

NEW BEDFORD ART MUSEUM (508-961- 
3072), 608 Pleasant St, New Bedford. Wed.- 
Sun., noon-5 p.m.; Thurs. until 7 p.m. Tickets 
$3, $2 for seniors and students, free for ages 16 
and under when accompanied by an adult. 
Through April 2: “From Here to There: The 


997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New Bedford. 
Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
seniors, $3 for children, free for ages 5 and 
under. Ongoing: “Whalers Go West: The Lure of 
Gold"; “The Chronicle of the Blue Whale”, 
“Moby-Dick: the Men and the Voyages’; 
“Joshua Slocum: Alone Around the World’; “A 
Wind from the North: The Tum of the Last Cen- 
tury through the Eyes of Clifford W. Ashley.” 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (973-5200), Cen- 
tral Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri, 9 am.-5 p.m.; 
Sat.-Sun., 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $12, $10 for 
seniors, $6 for ages 3-11, free for children under 
3: Starting Jan. 1, $12.50, $10.50 for seniors, 
$6.50 for ages 3-11, free for children under 3. 
More than 70 exhibits featuring aquatic animals 
from Boston Harbor to the Amazon River. In- 
cludes the 187,000-gallon giant ocean tank, 
pick up a horseshoe crab, and observe regularly 
scheduled shark feedings. Other exhibits in- 
clude “Rivers of the Americas,” with animals 
from the Amazon and Connecticut Rivers; and 
the ecology-oriented “Boston Harbor: the Place, 
the Problem, the Plan.” Aquarium Harbor Tours 
depart daily from Central Wharf at 12:30 and 
2:30 p.m. Tickets $9, $7 for teens, $6.50 for chil- 
active multimedia aquatic exhibit; “Sounds of the 
Sea’; “Sea Otters”; “Aquarium Medical Center,” 
@ public expansion of the aquarium's veterinary 
NEW ENGLAND PIRATE MUSEUM (978-741- 
2800), 274 Derby St, Salem. Daily, 9:30 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for children. The 
museum features a dock-side village, a pirate 
ship and 80-foot cave, and 60 life-sized pirates 
from yesteryear including Blackbeard and Cap- 
and New England pirates. 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (978-452- 
4207), 18 Shattuck St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students 
and seniors. Through March 25: “Last Quarter, 
Twentieth Century.” 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413-298- 
4100), Stockbridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m.; 
Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. The Museum houses 
Rockwell’s studio, and the world’s largest collec- 
tion of his paintings. Ongoing: “My Adventures 
as an Illustrator.” 

OLD NORTH CHURCH (523-6676), 193 Salem 
St, Boston. Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Tickets $8, $5 
for ages 15 and under. Built in 1723, Boston's 
oldest church continues as an active Episcopal 
Church with services every Sunday. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 
310 Washington St, Boston. Daily, 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 for students and se- 
niors, $1 for children. A museum and historic 
site built in 1729 as a Puritan house of worship, 
the Meeting House served as the location for 
meetings of Colonial revolutionaries leading up 
to the war for independence. Ongoing: “Voices 
of Protest.” 

OLD STATE HOUSE (720-3290), 206 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admis- 
sion $3, $2 for students and seniors, $1 for ages 
6-18. Ongoing exhibits detail the history of 
Boston during the Revolution, the history of fire- 
fighting, the John Hancock family, inns and tav- 
ems, and the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court. Also administers a Boston reference |i- 
brary and photographic resource center at 15 
State St. Through July 15: “Pirates on Trial in 
Puritan Boston.” Through May 31: “In Her Own 
Hand: A Selection of Women's Diaries, 1778- 
1939.” 

ORCHARD HOUSE/HOME OF THE ALCOTTS 
(978-369-4118), 399 Lexington Rd., Concord. 
Mon.-Fri., 11 a.m.-3 p.m; Sat, 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m.; Sun., 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $6, $5 
for students and seniors, $4 for ages 6-17, free 
for ages 5 and under. Home of the Alcotts and 
the site where Louisa May Alcott wrote Little 
Women in 1868, Features personal objects and 
fumishings that belonged to the Alcott family, 
the Concord School of Philosophy, and histori- 
cal programs and exhibitions. The museum of- 
fers a variety of guided “living history” tours. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North 
Sq., Boston. Tues.-Sun., 9:30 a.m.-4:15 p.m. 


Admission $2.50, $2 for students and seniors, 
$1. for children. Restored 17th-century house 
owned by Revere during the Revolutionary War. 
Next door is the Pierce/Hichbom House, a 
Georgian brick building built circa 1711. 
PEABODY ESSEX MUSEUM (978-745-9500), 
East India Square, Liberty & Essex Sts., Salem. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $10, $8 for seniors and students, free 
for ages 16 and under. Museum complex on two 
adjacent city blocks features 30 galleries, art 
and architecture from America, Asia, and the 
Pacific, historic house tours, and a research li- 
brary. March 17-June 18: “Images of Paradise: 
Views from the Age of Exploration.” Through 
May 7: “Suggestive Curves: The Art of Water- 
craft.” Ongoing: “Odyssey: A Journey Into World 
Ant’ 


— Liberty Street Building. Tours given at 2 p.m. 
daily. The museum features a collection of ma- 
fine paintings and drawineries devoted to porce- 
the China Trade. 

— Essex Street Building. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a research li- 
brary. Museum features silver, glass and ceram- 
ics, portraits and landscape paintings, and dolis 
and toys. Permanent exhibitions: “Days of Judg- 
ment,” an exhibition commemorating the 300th 
anniversary of the Salem Witch Trials. Guided 
tours of the John Ward House (1684), the Geor- 
gian Crowninshield-Bentley House (1727), and 
the Federal Gardner-Pingree House (1804). 
SALEM 1630: PIONEER VILLAGE (508-744- 
0991), Forest River park, off West Ave., Salem. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $3 for children. A living-history re- 
creation of Salem in 1630, a Puritan fishing vil- 
lage featuring a variety of early shelters, gar- 
dens, and animals. 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE (978-740-1660), 193 Derby St, Salem. 
Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for chil- 
dren and seniors. Features Friendship, a replica 
of the 1797 sailing vessel, West india Goods 
and ranger-quided walking tours. An orientation 
film, “To the Farthest Port of the Far East,” is 
shown every half-hour, 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 1 West- 
wood Rd., Somerville. Thurs., 2-7 p.m.; Fri., 2- 
5 p.m.; Sat., noon-7 p.m. Through May 28: “In 
Pleasant Company: Victorian Images of 
Somerville,” photos by Frederic Stone. 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND (978- 
452-6775), 25 Shattuck St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $2 for seniors and ages 6-17, free for ages 6 
and under. A showcase for New England sports 


“Ted Wiliams Tribute”; “Women in Sports”; “The 
Greater Lowell and Merrimack Valley Sports 
Taso baseball photographs by Bill Chap- 


SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND AT 
THE FLEETCENTER (624-1234), Causeway 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 am.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors and 
ages 6-17, free for ages 6 and under. A show- 
case for Boston sports history with exhibits dedi- 
cated to the Celtics, Bruins, Boston Garden, and 
the FleetCenter. Currently on view: “Ted 
Williams: An American Hero.” 

STONE PARK ZOO (781-438-5100), 149 Pond 
St, Stoneham. Mon.-Fri. 10 am.-5 p.m.; Sat. 
Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for se- 
niors, $1.50 for children. Home to over nine ani- 
mal exhibits including “Major” the 30 year old 
polar bear, a herd of bison, a colony of flamin- 
goes, capybaras (the world's largest rodents), 
and spider monkeys. 

THE OLD MANSE (978-369-3909), 269 Monu- 
ment St., Concord. Mon.-Sat., 10°a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Tours $5.50, $4 for seniors 
and students, $3.50 for ages 6-12. Historic 
house where Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Nathaniel Hawthome once worked. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily, 10 a.m.- 
5p.m. Free. Ongoing: “Around the World in Old 
Ironsides,” chronicling the Constitution's diplo- 
matic mission, and “A Look Below the Waterline: 
Preserving Old Ironsides” which explores past 
and current restorations of the boat. Ongoing: 
“Old Ironsides in War and Peace”; “Strengthen- 
ing Old Ironsides.” 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (860-278-2670), 
600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun., 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Admission $10, $8 for students and se- 
niors, $6 for ages 6-17, free for ages 5 and 
under, free on Thurs. and on Sat. before noon. 
Collections of American and European paintings 
and sculpture, as well as glass, silver, Wallace 
second floor of the Morgan Building features the 
J. Pierpont Morgan collection of American deco- 
rative arts. Ongoing: “We Also Served: African- 
Americans in the U.S. Military — Selections 
from the John H. Motley Collection.” Through 
Sept. 10: ‘The Fashion Follies: A Look Back at 
the 20th Century.” Through June 4: “Jacob 
Lawrence & Expressions of Freedom.” 
Through March 26 (tickets $14, $12 for seniors 
and students, $10 for ages 6-17, free for ages 5 
and under): “Salvador Dali's Optical illusions.” 
Through April 9: “Joseph Grigely: Matrix 140.” 
WENHAM MUSEUM (978-468-2377), 132 Main 
St, Wenham. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for children. The 
museum houses doll and toy collections with pe- 
tiod fumishings and costumes from as long ago 
as the 17th-century. Through March 31: “A Gild- 
ed Age: What the Other Half Wore.” Through 
April 16: “Please Be Seated: Fine Furniture 
Making in America.” 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 
55 Salisbury St., Worcester. Wed.-Fri., 11 a.m.- 
5 pm.; Sat, 10 am.-5 p.m; Sun. 11 am.- 
5 p.m. Admission $8, $6 for seniors and stu- 
dents, free for ages 17 and under. Admission 
free on Sat. from 10 a.m. to noon. The museum 
includes an extensive collection of Asian art in 
its Chinese, Japanese, Indian, and Islamic gal- 
leries. Korean ceramics from the 5th and 6th 
Centuries are on display. The Marianne E. Gib- 
son Gallery includes works by John Singleton 
Copley, James Peale, Robert Fulton, and Ed- 
ward Savage. March 18-June 4: “Blowup,” 


sculpture and drawings by Heide Fasnachi. Re- 
ception March 18, 3-5 p.m. Through April 17: 
“Pissarro and Other Masters: The Stoddard 


Legacy.” 


photography 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through March 19: “19th and 
20th Century Photographic Views of Giza.” 
ARTHUR GRIFFIN CENTER FOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ART (781-729-1158), 67 Shore Rd., 
Winchester. Tues.-Sun., noon-4 p.m. Admission 
$3, $2 for seniors, free for children and students. 
Through April 30: “Two Generations of West- 
ons: Edward, Cole, and Brett.” : 
BOSTON BALLET (695-6950), 19 Clarendon 
St, Boston. Tues.-Fri., 11 a.m.-3 p.m. Through 
May 28: “Lisa Blalock: A View from the Wings.” 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Photographic Re- 
source Center (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun., noon-5 p.m.; Thurs., noon- 
8 p.m. Tickets $3; $2 for students and seniors. 
Through April 28: “Representing the Intangible”, 
works by Lana Z. and Annik Ali. 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CEN- 
TER (577-1400), 41 Second St, Cambridge. 
Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through April 14: works by 
Cambridge Rindge & Latin School students. 
CLIFFORD-SMITH GALLERY (695-0255), 450 
Harrison Ave., 3rd Fi., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
11 am.- 5 p.m. Through March 25: “Peter R. 
CREIGER-DANE GALLERY (536-8088), 36 
Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through March 25; works by Mary 
Behrens and Melissa Zexter. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE, Cambridge. 
— Harvard University Museum of Cultural and 
Natural History (495-3045), 26 Oxford St. Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4 for students and seniors, $3 for ages 3-13. 
Currently on view: “Bradford Washbum: The 
Highest Peaks.” 
HEBREW REHABILITATION CENTER FOR 
THE AGED (325-8000), 1200 Centre St., 
Roslindale. Call for hours. Through March 31: 
“Judith Lipsky: By the Wayside.” 
JAMES JOSEPH SALON (776-1472), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Call for hours. Ongoing: 
“Nightclubbing,” black-and-white photographs 
by Lisa Arielle Allen. 
LEE GALLERY (781-729-7445), 1 Mt. Veron 
St, Winchester. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through April 18: “Walker Evans: Photographs 
from 1929 to 1950.” 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, Cambridge. 
— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave. 
Tues.-Fri., 10 am.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $3. Ongoing: “Flashes of In- 
spiration: The Work of Doc Edgerton.” 
— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery houses 
Charles Lewis's color photos, which use ad- 
vanced techniques such as photomacrography, 
photomicrography, interferometry, thermogra- 
phy, and light polarization 
NEW ART CENTER (964-3424), 61 Washing- 
ton Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through April 2: works by 
Mimi Bemardin. 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRA- 
PHY Gallery One (437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 
24: “Lou Kipnis: Southwest Light.” 

— March 22: at 7:30 p.m., works by Ken Martin, 


‘NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 330 


Homer St., Newton Centre. Mon.-Thurs., 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m.; Fri., 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through March 30: “Cheryl 
Sacks: Spring Flower Show.” 

POTTERY WORKSHOP (354-5287), 46 
Gloucester St., Boston. Call for hours. Through 
March 31: works by H. Brooks Whelan, Jr. 
SACRAMENTO STREET GALLERY (349- 
6287), at the Agassiz Community Center, 20 
Sacramento St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through March 31: works by Kristin 
Emack. 

SOUTH END BRANCH LIBRARY (536-8241), 
685 Tremont St., Boston. Mon.-Wed., 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m.; Thurs., noon-8 p.m.; Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat., 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through April 6: “Eric 
Lewandowski: Boston Harbor Series.” 
UNIVERSITY PLACE GALLERY (876-0246), 
124 Mt. Aubum St, Cambridge. Mon.-Fii., 
9 am.6 p.m.; Sat, 9 am.-1 p.m. Through 
March 30: “Layers of Time.” 

VIA GALLERY (424-6200), 38 Newbury St, Sth 
Fi. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through March 
24: “Owen Hartford: Treescapes.” 


schools & 
universities 


BABSON COLLEGE Hom Gallery, (781-239- 
5682), Hom Library, Wellesley. Sun.-Wed., 
noon-4 p.m.; Thurs., 4-8 p.m. Through March 
16: “Woman: Images and Impressions.” 

BOSTON COLLEGE McMullen Museum (552- 
8100), Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m.; 
Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. March 17-April 14: 
“Pictures for an Exhibition,” paintings by Varteni. 
Through May 22: “Fragmented Devotion: Me- 
dieval Objects from the Schnitgen Museum in 


Cologne. 
— Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. Library (552-4470). 
Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Ongoing: “Tip’ O'Neill 
Memorial Exhibit.” 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY (353-3349). 
—Sherman Gallery (358-0295), 775 Comm. 
Ave. Tues.-Fri, 11 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat-Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Through April 23: paintings by Nadine 
Zanow. Reception March 16, 5-7 p.m. 
—808 Gallery (358-0922), 808 Comm. Ave. 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Through April 2: works by Neil Welliver. 
— Boston University Art Gallery (353-3329), 
855 Comm. Ave. Tues.-Fri., 10 am.-5 p.m.; 
Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through April 9: “Josef A+ 
biers in Black & White.” 
— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3736), 771 
-Thurs., 8 a.m.-midnight; Fri.- 
.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-midnight. 
Boe Sayao: A Tribute”; 
Photographs, and 
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Thurs., 11 a.m.4 p.m. Through March 30: 
“Sarah Hutt: My Mother's Legacy.” 
ENDICOTT COLLEGE Broudo Gallery (978- 
232-2250), 376 Hale St, Beverly. Mon.-Fii., 
9 am.-5 p.m. Through March 29: works by 
Kathy Desmond. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE 


— Amold Arboretum of Harvard University (524- 
1718), 125 Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Mon.-Fri., 
9 a.m.-4 p.m; Sat.-Sun., noon-4 p.m. More than 
6500 species of plants in a 265-acre botanical 
garden designed by Frederick Law Olmsted. 
— Bunting Institute (495-8212), 34 Concord 
Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat., 
1-5 p.m. Through March 17: “Women's Day Ex- 
hibit.” 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for stu- 
dents, free for ages 17 and under. Free admis- 
sion all day Wed. and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
noon. Tours Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. Features Cen- 


— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for students, free 
for ages 17 and under. Free admission all day 
Wed. and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to noon. Tours 
Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m. The decorative arts gallery 


Saphen Le Tar Ben Stan Acie tr 
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near Mass. Ave. and Quincy St. Mon.-Fri, 
9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-1 p.m. Through May 
20: “J.S. Bach Exhibit.” Ongoing: “Ucrainica at 
Harvard: The Ukrainian Research Institute's 
— Harvard University Museum of Natural Histo- 
ty (495-3045), 26 Oxford St. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for stu- 
dents and seniors, $3 for ages 3-13. The Botan- 
ical Museum features exhibits on archaeob- 
and Geological Museums feature mineral and 
ore collections, with displays of gems and mete- 
orites. The Museum of Comparative » Zoology 
covers species from the earliest fossil inverte- 
brates and reptiles to fish and reptiles alive 
the largest turtle shell ever found, the Harvard 
mastodon, and a 42-foot-long kronosaurus, the 
only complete and mounted model of the sea 
reptile in the country. Through May 14: “Orchids: 
A Story of Seduction.” Tickets $25. Ongoing ex- 
hibits include “The Ware Collection of Glass 
Models and Plants,” including more than 3,000 
glass flowers; “Modeling Nature,” an exhibit on 
glass and its use as an artistic and scientific 
medium; “Birthstones”; “The Geology and Min- 
eralogy of Limestone Caves’; a “Great Mammal” 
hall; the Romer Hall of Vertebrate Paleontology, 


— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. Collection 
Columbian materials from Middle America, an- 
cient pottery from North and South America, and 
Objects representing the Paleolithic and Iron 
Age cultures of Europe. Through Oct. 1: “Heads 
and Tales: Adomments from Africa.” 

— Tozzer Library, 21 Divinity Ave. Ongoing: 
‘The Raven and the Loon: Inuit Prints and 
Sculptures from the Chauncey C. Nash Collec- 
tion.” 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for stu- 
dents, free for ages 17 and under. Free admis- 
sion all day Wed. and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
noon. Docent tours Tues.-Fri. at noon. The sec- 
ond and fourth floors feature a permanent col- 
lection of works from Oriental, Islamic, Roman, 
and other ancient cultures. Also features selec- 
tions from the Stuart Cary Welch collection of Is- 
lamic and Later indian Art. Through May 7: ‘The 
Enlightened Eye: Gifts from John Goelet.” 
Through April 30: “Ben Sahn’s New York: The 
Photography of Social Conscience.” 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), Radcliffe 
College, 3 James St, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri, 
9 am.-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Betty Friedan and the 
Making of the Feminine Mystique: The Ameri- 
can Left, the Cold War, and Modem Feminism’; 
“Women in Focus,” photos from the Schlesinger 
Library. 

— Semitic Museum (495-4631), 6 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m. Ongo- 
ing: “Nuzi and the Hurrians: Fragments from a 
Forgotten Past’; “Ancient Cyprus: The Cesnola 
Collection”; “The Pyramids and the Sphinx: 100 
Years of American Archaeology at Giza.” 

— Widener Library (495-2444). Mon.-Fri 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Memorial Rotunda open 
Mon.-Fri, 9:30 a.m.-10:45 am., 11:15 am. 
2:45 p.m., and 3:15-4:30 p.m. Ongoing: “The In- 
credible Ditch: A Bicentennial Celebration of the 
Middlesex Canal.” 

MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART 
Bakalar Gallery (232-1555), 623 Huntington 
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Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.6 p.m.; Sat., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through April 5: faculty exhibit. 
— Student Life Gallery., Kennedy Bidg., 621 
Huntington Ave., 2nd Fl. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Ongoing: “Under Pressure.” 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Dean's Gallery (253-9455), 50 Memorial Dr. 
Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. March 20-May 3: “Amy 
Kaufman: Geometric Allegories.” 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave. 
Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 6: “Observing 
the Observers.” 

— Wolk Gallery (258-9106), Bidg. 7, 3rd Floor, 
77 Mass. Ave. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
March 31: “Frank O. Gehry & Associates: De- 
signing the Stata Complex at MIT." 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames 
St, Cambridge. Tues.-Thurs., Sat.-Sun., noon- 
6 p.m.; Fri., noon-8 p.m. Through April 9: “self 
portait.map,” works by Lilla LoCurto and William 
Outcault; “KNOWMAD: MAP: Motion + Action = 
Place,” an installation by the KNOWMAD Con- 
installations by Jane and Louise Wilson. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave. 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $3. Ongoing: “Gestural Engi- 
neering: The Sculpture of Arthur Ganson”; 
“Holography: Artists and inventors”; “MIT Hall of 
Hacks,” chronicles of MIT's history of pranks, 
wit, and wizardry; “Math in 3D,” sculptures by 
Morton G. Bradley, Jr.; “MathSpace,” a hands- 
on exploration of geometry. 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-5492), 55 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Ongoing: “Ship 
Models: The Evolution of Ship Design.” Ongo- 
ing: “Deep Frontiers: Ocean Engineering at 
MIT” 


— Women's Studies Program (253-8844), Rm. 
14E-316, 77 Mass. Ave. Call for hours. Ongo- 
ing: “Women at MIT.” 

— Strobe Alley (253-4629), 77 Mass. Ave. Call 
for hours. Ongoing: “Never Stop Leaming: The 
Life and Legacy of Harold Edgerton.” 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART 
GALLERY (978-922-8222), 23 Essex St, Bev- 
erly. Mon.-Thurs., 11 a.m.-7 p.m.; Fri,, 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat., noon-4 p.m. March 20-April 13: 
works by Diane Ayott.Through April 6: “Long 
Ago, Now.” 

MOUNT IDA COLLEGE (928-4654), 777 Ded- 
ham St, Newton. Tues.-Fri., Sun., 3-7 p.m.; 
Sat. 1-4 p.m. Through March 19: “Bear icons: 
Art + Artifacts of Queer Masculinity.” 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY (373-2249), 
Boston. 

— Ryder Hall Atrium, 147 Forsyth St. Daily, 
7 a.m.-11 p.m. Ongoing: “Recent Urban Design: 
Work in Boston.” 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY Addison Gallery of Amer- 
ican Art (978-749-4015), Rte. 28 & Chapel Ave., 
Andover. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Permanent collection includes works by 
Winslow Homer, Maud Morgan, Allan Crite, and 
Justin Kirchoff. Through April 2: “Between 
Image and Object: The Prints of Robert Man- 
gold” 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE Hess Gallery (731- 
7157), 400 Heath St. Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Thurs., 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri., 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat., noon-5 p.m.; Sun., 2-10 p.m. Through April 
13: “The indomitable Spirit,” sculpture by Fern 


Cunningham. 

REGIS COLLEGE, 235 Wellesley St, Weston. 
— Spellman Museum of Stamps & Postal Histo- 
ty (781-894-6735). Thurs.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $3 for students and seniors, free 
for ages 16 and under. Exhibits include U.S. 
Regular Issues (1847-1936). 

— Camey Gallery (781-768-7034). Mon.-Fri, 1- 
4 p.m. March 20-April 28: student exhibit. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN Muse- 
um of Art (401-454-6500), 224 Benefit St., Prov- 
idence, Ri. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admis- 
sion $5, $4 for seniors, $2 for students, $1 for 
ages 5-18. Through May 28: “Painterly Prints 
from the Museum's Collection.” Through April 
30: “Lynne Yamamoto: This, and my heart.” 
Through April 22: “image and Enterprise: The 
Photographs of Adolphe Braun.” Through March 
19: “Seeing with the Mind's Eye: The Art of 
Printmaking in Japan.” Ongoing: “Focus on 
Form: American Furiture from the Museum's 
Collection”; “The Center Cannot Hold: Art from 
1900-1920.” 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Grossman Gallery (369-3718), 230 The Fen- 
way, Boston. Mon.-Tues., Fri,, 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Wed.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. March 17-29: student exhibit. Reception 
March 16, 5-7 p.m. 

— See Gallery, 549 Huntington Ave. Mon.-Fri., 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 17: “Queer Vi- 
SIMMONS COLLEGE Trustman Art Gallery 
(521-2268), 300 The Fenway, Boston, Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through April 14: “Simp- 
son Krause and Naomi Ribner: Journey of the 
Spirit.” Reception March 16, 4:30-6:30 p.m. 
SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY New England School 
of Art & Design Gallery (536-0383), 81 Arlington 
St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
March 22: “Picture Perfect.” 

THAYER ACADEMY (781-843-3580), 745 
Washington St, Braintree. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
3 p.m. March 20-April 20: Braintree Art Associa- 
tion multimedia show. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY Aidekman Arts Center 
(627-3518), Medford. Wed.-Sat., noon-8 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. ‘Through April 2: “Millennium 
Messages.” 


UMASS-BOSTON Harbor Art Gallery (287- 
7988), 100 Morrissey Bivd., Boston, Mon.- 
Thurs., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 18: 
“Awake.” 

UMASS-LOWELL (978-934-3491), McGauvran 
Student Center, Wilder St., Lowell. Tues.-Fii., 
noon-3 p.m. 

—Dugan Hall, Broadway. Tues.-Fri., noon- 
3 p.m. Through April 5: “White Lies and Prayers 
Revisited,” installation by Mary Jean. Viano 
Crowe; “The Art of Andover High School.” Re- 
ception March 22, 2-4 p.m. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE Davis Museum and 
Cultural Center (781-283-2051), 106 Central St, 
Wellesley. Mon.-Thurs, 9 a.m.-9 p.m.; Fri., 
9 am.-7 p.m,; Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon- 
6 p.m. Ongoing: “Art of the Ancient Americas.” 
Through July 9: “Divine Mirrors: The Madonna 
Unveiled.” Through June 4; “Emphatic 
Economies: The Work of Lee Mingwei.” 














A perfect neighborhood restaurant, as 
long as you can walk to the neighborhood 


BY STEPHEN HEUSER if you don’t live in the 


South End and you try to drive to the Dish, you'll 
have a lot of time to think about dinner. You’ll also, 


as you circle the block for the third 
time, have a lot of time to ruminate on 
the South End’s bizarre street layout 
and how nice it would be to live here 
so you could just roll out of your 
apartment and walk to the Dish. It’s 
just the kind of restaurant you want to 
live near, a tiny place with a friendly 
buzz and a small bar and not too long 
a wait for the tables. The food’s okay, 
but the best part is the idea: a corner 
joint with decent bistro cooking where 


nothing but the wine costs more than . 


$13.95. 

So far the Dish has had great word 
of mouth and not much official public- 
ity. It doesn’t need any. The place is 
just full enough to be convivial but not 
so mobbed that you spend an hour 
crammed against the wall waiting for 
dinner. 

It’s a storefront space in a classic 
South End building that’s now under 
renovation, with boards over some of 
the windows and a brand-new silver 
Audi A4 parked in front of the black 
garbage bags on the curb. Like the 
nearby Franklin Café, which it resem- 
bles in clientele and buzziness, it’s all 
but unmarked; I had to drive by both 
restaurants twice before I spotted them. 

Unlike at the Franklin, it’s not an 
unreasonable prospect to get a table 
here on a weeknight. On one visit I sat 
right down, and the next Tuesday I 
had a 15-minute wait at the bar, over a 
glass of Anchor Steam, before a table 
for two opened up. When it did, my 
friend and I wedged our feet under a 
tiny deuce against the Dish’s one bare 
brick wall and tucked into the excellent 
basket of sourdough bread. The olive 
oil, noticeably fresh, came in a pour-it- 
yourself spout bottle on the table. 

The,place looks and feels much 
more expensive than it is: the sage 
banquettes, the cylindrical parchment 
light fixture, the oak-framed chalk- 
boards listing specials, the granite bar, 
the stylish clientele. That said, this is 
not exactly a “foodie” restaurant. To 
put it a different way, you leave satis- 
fied but you wouldn’t rush out to buy 
the cookbook. To put it yet another 
way: Cajun meat loaf with green beans 
and mashed potatoes, $9.95; romaine 
salad with chopped sun-dried toma- 
toes and a couple shingles of romano 
cheese, $4.95. The antipasto plate 
costs $6.95 and covers the basics: 
Sliced, lightly grilled zucchini; a hand- 
ful of olives; a slice of prosciutto 
wrapped around a twisty breadstick. 

There is a whole mid-menu list of 
wood-fired-oven pizzas, which aren’t 


huge but are big enough to split with - _| 


someone as a smallish dinner, espe- 
cially if you eat a salad first. We tried 
only one, a sausage pizza from the 
high end of the list at $12.95. It was 
densely topped with sausage meat, a 
few roasted red peppers, and chunks 
of ricotta cheese. The crust was good, 
though it didn’t have that memorable 
bubbly crispiness that wood-oven 








(617) 426-7866 

253 Shawmut Avenue (South End), 
Boston 

Open daily, 5 p.m.-1 a.m., and for 
brunch Sat and Sun, 

10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

AE, MC, Visa 

Beer and wine 

No smoking 

& One step up from sidewalk; 
some tables a step up from floor 


crust can achieve. 

Among the entrées, the Cajun meat 
loaf — basically, spicy meat loaf with 
chunks of red bell pepper inside — 


was a solid update on a retro standard, 
though I couldn’t really taste the ricot- 


ta in the ricotta mashed potatoes that 











capers ($8.95). 

Sometimes at restaurants like this 
it’s smart to stick to the basics, but at 
the Dish my favorite item was propor- 
tionally the most expensive: a shrimp 
appetizer for $7.95. Three big grilled 
shrimp were served on a soup plate 
framing an open-topped tomato, 
which was broiled with cheese and 
garlic on top. The tomato was pure 
housewife gourmet, the kind of thing 
you'd see on the cover of a Time-Life 
cookbook circa.1970, and it was won- 
derful. So was the highly garlicky wine 
broth that lined the plate and made for 
addictive. bread-dipping after the 
shrimp was gone. 

Wine isn’t quite the same bargain as 
the food. Although there’s nothing 
dizzyingly expensive among the six 
whites and 10 reds, there’s also not 
much under $20, and even a mass- 
market wine like Los Vascos Cabernet 
is $6 a glass. 

Desserts are all $6. An apple-walnut 
crisp wasn’t fully warmed one night, 
but another night it was piping hot. 


HOLDING THE LINE: despite the modest prices, the Dish’s crowd isn’t out 


of control — yet. 





came with it. Two cod cakes ($10.95) 
came with a mesclun salad for a nice 
complete meal, but the outsides of the 
patties were slightly burned. A pork 
tenderloin with “pistachio goat cheese 
crust” ($13.95) was three medallions 
of pork; I couldn’t taste the pistachio 
or the goat cheese, but the crust was 
there, a nice seared exterior with crisp 
bits of fragrant rosemary. The medal- 
lions were cooked just a touch dry, at 
least by contemporary standards of 
glisteningly moist pork, but the plate’s 
various relishes — baked apples, 
sautéed onion, and sour cream — re- 
stored plenty of juice. Wherever green 
beans showed up, they were bright 
green and crunchy to the point of un- 
dercookedness. (Then again, I don’t 
like green beans cooked soft, either, so 
I shouldn’t complain.) 

The vegetarian entrée was quite 
successful, though nothing a compe- 


| ~ tent cook couldn’t make at home: two 


pale green peppers (cubanelles, ac- 

cording to the menu), their soft skin 
stuffed with tomato rice and flavored 
with tomato chunks and intense little 








Chocolate pot de créme, which our 
waiter described coyly as “denser than 
mousse, but not yet pudding,” was ac- 
tually somewhere between mousse and 
icing in texture, a rich and heavy 
chilled chocolate in a stark white bowl. 
Alfour desserts were topped with 
whipped cream overlaid with a caramel 
lattice, like the Starbucks caramel mac- 
chiato you see on billboards. 

The Dish isn’t a perfect restaurant, 
but if I could wave a wand and incar- 
nate a dozen more restaurants like it, I 
would. Boston’s fin-de-siécle restau- 
rant boom has occurred mostly in the 
upper reaches of affordability, and 
only recently have we started to see 
good places opening up that try hard 
to price themselves for regular diners 
instead of tech millionaires and subur- 
ban lawyers. If you’re lucky, you live 
near one of these restaurants yourself. 
I’d tell you about the one near me, but 
parking’s bad enough in my neighbor- 
hood as it is. * 


Stephen Heuser can be reached at 
sheuser@phx.com. 
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oF Gourmet Chinese Restaurant | 
Recognized Nationally 


Now features Two Menus: 
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10 Langley Rd. 

Comer of Centre St. 

Newton Centre 
332-3600 








North End cooking without 


the North End hassles. 


LaGroceria 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO AND PIZZERIA * 


853 Main St. © Central Square ¢ Cambridge * 617.876.4162 
You sit. We cook. Everybody's happy. 


www.lagroceriarestaurant.com 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARI SPIRITO 


ALLSTON/BRIGHTON 
BLUESTONE BISTRO, 1799 Comm Ave, 
Brighton, 254-8309. $7-$13. Pick your own 
prosciutto, wainuts?), or split a salad and one 
of the eclectic pasta dishes. The room is small, 
buzzing, and pretty stylish for Brighton; there's 
beer on tap, but no bar. BR Sat. and Sun., 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. 

CAFE BELO, 181 Brighton Ave. (Osco Plaza), 
Boston, 783-4858. $3-$10, depending on 
amount. Cafeterias are popular in Brazil, and 
SO are spit-roasted churrascaria meats. This 
big, plain room has both: a buffet table of 
meat-'n’-taro Brazilian faves, and a guy slicing 
fresh roast pork and linguiga onto your plate. 
It's all $3.85 per pound. Nothing fancy, but the 
Brazilian expats and Allston college kids here 
are getting the best deal in the hemisphere. 
DUCKY WOK, 122-126 Harvard Ave., All- 
ston, 782-8868. $5-$10. Elegant enough for 
third dates, yet loaded with Chinese seafood 
dishes and Vietnamese specialties so good 
you won't mind finishing up alone. The only ca- 
sual thing about Ducky Wok is the silly name. 
Watch for nightly specials from the live 
seafood tanks, and don't miss the Vietnamese 
shrimp salad, stir-fried pea stems, crispy roast 
duck, chicken with lemon grass, even bowls of 
pho (beef noodle soup). And for dessert, a 


254-8883. $7-$12. Vegan dining reaches new 
heights of elegance and excellence in this Chi- 
nese-Vietnamese restaurant entirely without 
meat stock, fish sauce, oyster sauce, or 
shrimp paste. Don't miss vegi-“beef’ with Chi- 
nese broccoli, the vegetarian dumplings, spicy 
curry lemongrass anything, or the “house nest” 
of fresh fried taro with five kinds of fake meat 
and just as many real vegetables. 

NORTH EAST BREWING CO., 1314 Comm 
Ave, Allston, 566-6699. $6-$18. At last, a 
brewpub with both solid ales — even the light 
ones are clean-tasting — and delectable food. 
Especially the NorEaster Pale Ale, the greens 
salad, and the tall-foodiest, most postmodem 
chocolate ecstasy that ever was. Dark, so 
wear what you like. BR Sun., 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
with live jazz. 

ROGGIE’S BREW AND GRILLE, 356 Chest- 
nut Hill Ave. (Cleveland Circle), Brighton, 566- 
1880. $6-$14. An inexpensive, superfilling bar 
and grill with 20 beers on tap and a crowd 
that's hipper than you'd expect for Cleveland 
Circle. Fajitas, steak tips, and the like come in 
monstrous portions; diners more disceming 
than hungry should look to the raw bar and the 


very nice Greek-style grilled seafood. BR 
Daily, 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

WONDER BAR, 186 Harvard Avenue, Allston 
(617) 351-2665. $6-$9. The echt-Allston crowd 
may never love this outpost of Newbury Street 
polish, but it’s their loss — the former Bunrat- 
ty's is now a civilized (and cheap) place for a 
drink and a bite. The food's good (mostly 
sandwiches and small difners baked in terra- 
Cotta pots), there’s plenty of beer on tap (even 
though everyone around you is drinking marti- 
nis), and there's jazz at night. Warming: you 
won't get past the doorman in sneakers. 


BACK BAY 
ABE & LOUIE'S, 793 Boylston St., Boston, 
(617) 536-6300. $17-$30. At last, a truly 


Bostonian steakhouse, with the New York trim- 
mings but not too much of the New York 
baloney. Definitely an older crowd than other 
restaurants under the same ownership 
(Charley's Eating and Drinking Saloon; Papa 
Razzi), and not for blue jeans, but awully good 
eating if you love beef, and surround it with 
crabcakes, smothered onions, creamed 
spinach, and cheesecake or créme brillée for 
dessert. 


ANAGO, 65 Exeter St. (Lenox Hotel), Boston, 
266-6222. $18-$32. An expanded and upmar- 
ket version of Cambridge's old Anago Bistro, 
serving Italian-inspired food that makes up in 
intensity what it lacks in restraint. The space is 


lrish Embassy 


Breakfast of (hurling) champions 


The Full irish Breakfast, a meal always served in a bar and 
available almost exclusively on weekends, is one of those 


The following represent some of Greater Boston’s more noteworthy 
restaurants, some Boston Phoenix advertisers among them. Most of 
these listings have been distilled from our full-length reviews. Entrée 
prices are rounded to the nearest dollar. The symbol BR indicates that 
a restaurant serves brunch, and is followed by brunch hours. 
Restaurant hours, credit-card policy, and liquor information are not 
included, so be sure to call ahead. 


snooty, and the crowd is posh and very lawer- 
ly. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


ANGELO’S RISTORANTE, 575 Boylston St.” 


(Copley Square), Boston, 536-4045. $17-$30. 
Vaulting right to the top of the Italian pile in the 
Back Bay, the smallish and dressy Angelo's 
skips the old clichés of red-sauce pasta and 
light Northem Italian cooking for a clean, mus- 
cular style that embraces both grilled meats 
and rich sauces. Try roasted portobello mush- 
rooms over arugula, lobster bisque, and any of 
the grilled meats. 

AUJOURD’HUI, 200 Boylston St. (Four Sea- 
sons Hotel), Boston, 451-1392. $32-$44. Prix 
fixe tasting menus $52 (vegetarian) and $70. 
Elegant food in an elegant setting with impec- 
cable service — and a view rivaled only by that 


of the Ritz. Many consider this to be Boston's 
most romantic dining room, although the food 
may strike some as a litle staid. BR Sun., 
11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

BACK BAY BREWING COMPANY, 755 
Boylston St., Boston, 424-8300. $8-$20. Quick 
off the blocks with its beer, this brewery- 
restaurant has culinary ambition, too. The bar 
menu is a standout, with nice sandwiches and 
a pretty serious cheeseburger. The pricier en- 
trées are beautifully presented. BR Sun., 11 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 

BANGKOK BLUE, 651 Boyiston St., Boston, 
266-1010. $8-$14. Very good all-around Thai 
restaurant, with lovely paintings in a duplex 
space, and often easier to get into than Back 


food traditions so calorically prodigious that you need a good 
hangover just to reconcile yourself to eating it. The building 

blocks are eggs, rasher bacon, black pudding, white pudding, 
and the peculiar bready sausage endemic to the British Isles. 


When you consider that black and white puddings are also 
kinds of sausage (blood and liver, respectively), you get a 


sense of the conflict faced by my friend Jeffrey, who is both a 
deep Hibernophile and a committed vegetarian. 
This year | had time for only one FIB before the deadline 


for our St. Pat’s issue snuck up on me, so | dropped in on the 
irish Embassy, a bar in Bulfinch Triangle that also serves as a 


hostel for recent arrivals and a magnet for soccer fans. At 


12:30 on a Sunday afternoon, after a nightmare hunt for park- 
ing, | settled in with the Times and a highly non-vegetarian friend. The bar was almost empty. (Saturdays, when the 
BBC Match of the Day beams in, the place is packed.) Breakfast hour was just ending, but we prevailed upon our 
rather intractable waitress to bring us coffee and two fabulous plates of fried ex-livestock. The plates brimmed 
with shimmery soft-cooked fried eggs, two slices of clove-y black pudding, two slices of fine golden-fried white 
_pudding, generous slabs of rasher bacon, and the classic wrinkly sausages. Plus, a pile of Americanized peel-on 
wedge fries and two slices of griddle-fried tomato. It was worth the trouble. It was almost worth the hangover. 
Irish breakfast, $6.95, served Saturday and Sunday from about 10 a.m. to about 12:30 p.m. at the Irish Embassy, 
234 Friend Street (North Station), Boston. Opening hours vary according to soccer broadcasts. Call (617) 742-6618. 





Bay neighbors offering half the flavor at three 
times the price. Good with coconut milk and 
seafood and dumplings, especially golden tri- 
angles, rendang (an Indonesian coconut 
stew), choo chee fisherman, and a rare Asian 
dessert that works for me: Thai custard. 
BIBA, 272 Boylston St., Boston, 426-7878. 
$14-$39. The restaurant all Boston keeps talk- 
ing about, with a vivid combination of bold 
décor and bolder food flavors. Ultra-trendy — 
fried food, strange foodstuffs, and familiar 
foods done as never before. Tremendous fun. 
BR Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

BOMBOA, 35 Stanhope St. Boston, 236- 
upholstery, a kick-ass fish tank, great rum 
drinks, and the first menu in Boston to fuse 
French and Brazilian food. Some of the dishes 
are playful and delicious, like the ceviche ap- 
petizer; others miss the mark a bit. The experi- 
mentation is it you've got the budget for it. 
BRISTOL LOUNGE, Four Seasons Hotel, 200 
Boylston Street, Boston, (617) 338-4400. $13- 
$32. The ground-floor restaurant at the Four 
Seasons isn't cheap, but i's swanky and quiet 
and a lot more affordable than Aujourd’hui up- 
stairs — and you get that same gratfyingly 
slavish Four Seasons service. The lush $14 
hamburger is famous for a very good reason, 
and the fries should be in a textbook. BR Sat. 
and Sun., 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

CACTUS CLUB, 939 Boylston St., Boston, 
236-0200. $6-$15. Southwestem cuisine: en- 
Lively bar scene. 

CAFE LOUIS, 234 Berkeley Street, Boston, 
(617) 266-4680. $16-$30. This tiny, excellent 
café at the famously exclusive clothing store 
Louis has bounced back smartly from the loss 


of star chef Michael Schiow by totally retooling | 
its menu — what was once precise and | 


French is now wood-grilled and Italian. 


bending pizza. 
CHANTERELLE, 226 Newbury St, Boston, 


262-8988. $15-$19. Ambiance is the story at | 


standing service and properly executed, if 
conventional, French fare make this more a | 
place for an anniversary than for a culinary | 


adventure. 
CLIO, 370A Comm Ave (Eliot Hotel), Boston, 


536-7200. $24-$36. Chet Ken Oringer is at the | 


top of his game, with a cuisine of focused fla- 
vors and sculptural precision: foie gras, in- 


tense seared hanger steak, scallops on a | 


pedestal of salt. Maybe the best meal in the 
city right now. The distinguished, leopard-car- 


peted dining room coukin't be more different | 
from the Eliot Lounge, which used to occupy | 


this space. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

COTTONWOOD CAFE, 222 Berkeley St., 
Boston, 247-2225. $14-$22 (lunch, $5-$8). 
Likable, stylish, inauthentic, popular Santa Fe 
bar with nouvelle NuMex food. Younger, liveli- 
er tone than the similar Porter Square branch. 


“cowboy pot stickers,” Rocky Mountain lamb, 
Norma's Zuni roll. BR Sat. and Sun., 11 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. 

GRILL 23 AND BAR, 161 Berkeley St, 
Boston, 542-2255. $22-$29. Heaven for cigar- 


— Stephen Heuser 











GYUHAMA, 827 Boylston St, Boston, 437- 
0188, $11-$20. Vies with Ginza for the honor 
of best sushi in the city. The restaurant side, 
with tables and a sushi bar and a few tradition- 
al screened-off rooms, fills up nightly with 
eamest sushi fans; the bar side, louder and 
smokier, is a pit stop for the the black-clad in- 
ternational under-25 set. 

THE JEWEL OF NEWBURY, 254 Newbury 
Street, Boston , 536-5523. $18-$26. Along the 
souk of Newbury Street,.a posh if pricey Mo- 
foccan restaurant invites you to slow down 
over couscous, or fresh seafood soups and 


stews. 

KASHMIR, 279 Newbury St., Boston, 536- 
1695. $10-$15 (lunch, $4-$6). At last, an indi- 
an restaurant as beautifully decorated and de- 
signed as the fancy Thai restaurants. Plenty of 
wham in the food, too, from the samosas and 
humble vegetarian curries up to the tandoori 
tack of lamb, presented with the chops im- 
paled on swords. As the name suggests, the 
strengths are tandoori (don't miss the nan) and 
creamy sauces with real cilantro. BR Sat. and 
Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
MORTON’S, 1 Exeter Plaza (Boylston at Ex- 
eter), Boston, 266-5858. $19-$30. A modem 
teconstruction of a Chicago steakhouse. One 
can smoke a cigar without objections (even 
from us: the ventilation is excellent). Withal, a 
custom-aged porterhouse steak of unimagin- 
able flavor and tendemess. 

SMALL PLANET BAR AND GRILL, 565 
Boylston St., Boston, 536-8993, 536-4477. $6- 
$16. More of a bar appealing to twentysome- 
desserts. Stick with the quesadilla, fried conch, 
and vegetable risotto. Postmodern décor 
works in pictures of Third World food produc- 
tion. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
SONSIE, 327 Newbury St., Boston, 351-2500. 


$9-$18. Wear your Newbury Street clothes, _ 


whatever those might be, to a fun, see-and-be- 
seen restaurant. Appetizers are often among 
the best things on the eclectic menu. Excellent 


bartenders who know how to mix a drink. Su- | 


perior Sunday brunch and weekday, early- 


moming breakfast crowd. BR Sat., Sun., and | 


Mon. holidays, 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

TAPEO, 266 Newbury St., 267-4799. $3-$22. 
Evocative Spanish décor in this crowded and 
loud tapas bar-cum-dining room. Tapas and a 


terrific list of Spanish wines and sherries are | 
the key, although you shouldn't miss the | 


zarzuela (seafood soup), or the orange-fla- 
vored flan. 
THAI BASIL, 132 Newbury St., Boston, 424- 


8424. $8-$15 (lunch, $6-$8). Underground but | 


elegant effort to sell a consistent Thai menu in 
the Back Bay. Excellent porpia tod (spring 
rolls), and quality across the board, from the 


tamarind duck to the pretty-dam-hot “choo | 


chee fisherman.” 
29 NEWBURY, 29 Newbury St., Boston, 


served in the kind of low-key but elegant at- | 


mosphere you'd expect on lower Newbury 
Street. Works by local artists hang on the 
walls; an outdoor café in the warm weather 
makes for ideal people-watching. BR Sun., 
11:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

WISTERIA HOUSE, 204 Newbury St., 
Boston, 536-8866. $7-$16. Apparently a 
modest Chinese-American room (plus side- 
walk tables) along Newbury Street, Wiste- 
ria House has a secret life as a taste of 
home for Taiwanese students and immi- 
grants. For a taste of Taiwan, don't miss 
the pipa tofu (fried clouds flavored with 
shrimp), clams, or squid triple delights with 
basil, or stewed pig's ear — gelatinous but 
delicious, no kidding. 


BEACON HILL 

BLACK GOOSE, 21 Beacon St., Boston, 720- 
4500. $6-$14. Your basic bar scene with bet- 
ter-than-basic bar food in a spectacular loca- 
tion. Next to the State House in the renovated 
lobby of the former Bellevue Hotel — Beaux 
Arts meets postmodem. Boisterous inside; the 
terrace outside is quieter. A lunch or after-work 
spot with inexpensive finger food to split; good 
en and seafood stew, tiramisu. BR Sun., 10:30 
am. to 3 p.m. 

FIGS, 42 Charles St., Boston, 742-3447. $10- 
$18 Small, busy branch of Todd English’s 


Charlestown. 


ISTANBUL CAFE, 37 Bowdoin St., Boston, 


227-3434. $4-$10. Tip-top Turkish food in a 


pleasantly Bohemian semi-basement on the 
back side of Beacon Hill. Fine appetizers like 


the fried sigara boreks, a really tasty vegetar- | 


ian stuffed eggplant, terrific lamb kebab, and 


better, spicier adana kebab, swell Turkish | 


coffee. 

LALA ROKH, 97 Mount Veron St., Boston, 
720-5511. $13-$17. Exotic, authentic, roman- 
tic, and beautiful, Lala Rokh fufills, surpasses, 


and deconstructs our fantasies of ancient Per- 


sia all at once. Absolutely don't miss the egg- 
plant appetizer and pilaf entrées. Many unique 


gamishes and subtle flavors do justice oa | 


NO. 9 PARK, 9 Park Street, Boston, (617) 
742-9991. $21-$31. Chef Barbara Lynch grew 
up in Southie but cooks like a New Yorker. 
This ‘spare, stylish bistro on the Common 


pasta, and foie gras. Pricey, but you can sit at 
the bar and order Belgian beer and a memo- 
table mushroom flatbread pizza. 

TORCH, 26 Charles Street, Boston, (617) 
723-5939. $16-$22. Shiny and a little affected, 
but really good food carries the day. The early 
crowd walks in from Beacon Hill, dressed in 
the look that launched a thousand catalogues, 
and then the food makes them happy and 
talkative and loud. You, too. 





$10-$18. From the people who brought you 


fresh arugula and tomatoes). The tiramisu may 
be the best in town. BR 

OLIVES, 10 City Square, Boston, 242-1999. 
$15-$29. Fairly expensive, and expect a long 
wait unless you're a celebrity. But worth every 
cent and minute. The pan-Mediterranean cui- 
sine here is served with a shot of pure genius, 
making it one of Boston's best (and most so- 
phisticated) eateries. The dishes — from the 
classic Olives tart to the “falling chocolate 
cake” — are so inspired it's hard to believe 
they're not classics. 


CHINATOWN 

ASIAN GARDEN SEAFOOD RESTAURANT, 
46 Beach St. (basement), Boston, 695-1646, 
695-1651. $5-$24. Fish tanks in the basement 
entryway promise superb Hong Kong-style 
seafood. The kitchen delivers with fresh eel, 
whole roe scallops, lobster, crab, and fish in 
brilliant treatments. Authentic hot pots, Chi- 
nese broccoli in oyster sauce, and a comfort- 
ing dessert of hot tapioca in coconut milk. 
Friendly place, too, and a cut cheaper. 
BUDDHA'S DELIGHT, 5 Beach St., Boston, 
451-2395. $4-$10. Chinese and Vietnamese 
for condensed milk in some drinks) imitations 
of your favorite shrimp, pork, and egg dishes. 
I've seen better visual work in this tradition, but 
it didn't taste as good as the best here: spring 
hot-and-sour soup, moo shi, Lake Tung-ting 
“shrimp,” and anything spicy or with lemon- 
CHAU CHOW CITY, 52 Beach, Boston, 426- 
6266. $6-$16. A vast, somewhat glitzy room 
at the top of the solid pyramid of Chau Chow 
seafood restaurants. The new palace is a little 
more expensive, has a little better service, 
and opened up with a somewhat conservative 
dinner menu, though still featuring authentic 
Swatowese seafood dishes such.as clams in 
black-bean sauce, lobster or crab with ginger 
dim sum is for the more adventurous. 

CHINA PEARL, 9 Tyler St., Boston, 426-4338. 
$6-$16. Actually the perfect three-generational 
night out, as this revived dinosaur of Chinatown 
scores with fried goodies for the kids, authentic 
Hong Kong and Cantonese-style seafood for 
the parents, and spirited Chinese-American 
Classics for the grandparent generation. Su- 
perb soups for all. Lunch and late-night dim 
sum. BR Dim sum daily, 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
EAST OCEAN CITY, 25-29 Beach St., 
Boston, 542-2504, 542-4223. $4-$15. Hand- 
somely decorated Cantonese-Hong Kong 
restaurant that actually nets a fish from the din- 
ing-room tank for your steamed fish. You can 
taste the difference. Good house special soup, 
Clams in black-bean sauce, king tou spares, 
and chow foon as well. Late hours, full liquor li- 
cense. Dress up a little. 

EMPEROR’S GARDEN, 690 Washington 
St., Boston, 482-8898. $6-$14. Huge, some- 
what impersonal, but very handy dining 
rooms serving dim sum (teahouse snacks 
and dumplings) every day through lunch, and 
shifting over to fine: Cantonese dining (with a 
few Mandarin-Szechuan dishes) at night. 
Soups are great, and so are clams with black- 


of beef with broccoli. BR Dim sum daily, 8:30 
am. to 3 p.m. : 
IMPERIAL SEAFOOD RESTAURANT, 70 
Beach St, Boston, 426-8543. $6-$27. The 
downstairs of the famous dim sum restaurant, 
full of big round tables for large groups on 
medium-celebratory occasions. The best of an 
overly inclusive menu are the ambitious Can- 
tonese classics: steamed fish; lobster Chinese 
style; Imperial egg roll; roast ducks, clams in 
live fish and lobster tanks, without losing the 
rococo, kitschy sense of the thing. BR Dim 
sum daily, 8:30 a.m. to 3p.m. 

JUMBO SEAFOOD, 7 Hudson St. Boston, 
542-2823. $8-$13 (fresh fish priced per 
pound). Reviewer Robert Nadeau wrote: ‘I've 
been eating in Chinatown and taking notes 
about it for about 25 years. Jumbo Seafood is 
one of the best places I've ever eaten there, 
which means it is one of the best places | have 
ever eaten.” Even the rice is unusually good, 
but don't miss pea pod stems and other green 
vegetables, live-tank steamed seafood, or 
Hong Style dishes like calamari with spicy salt. 
PEARL VILLA, 25-27 Tyler St., Boston, 338- 
8770. $5-$15. Superb South Chinese and 
Malaysian food are the attractions in this small 
but serious restaurant. Don't miss the Malaea 
Lobak (spring-roll platter is a pale description), 
live-tank lobster and seafood, beautiful vegeta- 
bles, and something fried. Hot pepper is most- 
ly in the red sauce on the side. Refreshing fruit 
smoothies and cold soups for dessert. 
PENANG, 685-681 Washington St., Boston, 
451-6372. $5-$17. If you've been hesitating 
about Malaysian food, hesitate no more. 
Penang is as much fun as the old Trader Vic's, 
and has much more interesting food. The 
sharpest flavors are in the roti canai appetizer, 
as well as familiar morsels like the Penang 
popia and chicken satay. Lively entrées are 
the yam pots (featuring delicious mashed taro 
root), the “house special” squid or lobster or 
crabs with a complex sauce, and the fragrant 
beef rendang. 

PEOPLE'S CAFETERIA, 21-23 Edinboro St., 
Boston, 482-7328. $4-$11. Not a real cafete- 
ria, but fewer frills and lower prices than most 
of the current wave in Chinatown. You could 
make this your personal chow foon palace, but 


Fd also feast on lobster in ginger and scallion, 
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Clams in black-bean sauce, and salt-and-pep- 


per squid. 
PHO PASTEUR, 682 Washington St., 


Boston, 482-7467. $3-$10. Superb specialist | 


in-noodle soups, beef or chicken based, with 
a variety of mix-ins. Also a line of drinks and 
desserts, and some, like “avocado juice” (ac- 
tually a luscious milkshake), that are both. 
Small, homey, clean. 

SOUTH STREET DINER, 178 Kneeland St. 
(South Station), Boston, 350-0028. $3-$6. In 
the funky little 1920s diner building at the cor- 
ner of South and Kneeland Streets, this 24/7 
diner (formerly Boston's Original Diner) serves 
Solid, handmade versions of what you'd ex- 
pect: burgers, fries, cheese omelets, and plen- 
ty of coffee. Beer and wine served. All credit 
cards. BR All day Sat. and Sun. 

TAIWAN CAFE, 34 Oxtord Street, Chinatown, 
426-8181. $5-$19. This Chinatown jewel fea- 
tures home-style cooking you don't usually see 
on the English-language menu, and doesn't 
make any of the familiar tourist dishes. It's 
quite friendly to non-Asian customers who 
know and appreciate the food. Get to know the 
Sautéed eggplant with basil, or some of the 
best steamed flounder and sautéed snow-pea 
tendrils ever. 


AMBROSIA ON HUNTINGTON, 116 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston, 247-2400. $16-$29 In a dra- 


tive desserts. Lively bar scene as the evening 


progresses. 
BRASSERIE JO, 120 Huntington Avenue 
(Colonnade Hotel), Boston, 425-3240. $9-$20. 
Traditional Parisian bistro flavors with some 
hearty Alsatian dishes. A clone of a second 
restaurant by Chicago's Alsatian chef Jean 
Joho, this is a remarkably useful restaurant for 
the Colonnade Hotel, the Symphony-Pruden- 
tial area, and anyone who happens by for 
breakfast lunch, dinner, drinks, or a late graze. 
Unusually for the '90s, the big flavors are in the 
entrees, such as choucroute gami, coq au vin, 
and duckling a l'orange, with important cab- 
bage and potato statements on the side. BR 
Sat. and Sun., noon to 4 p.m. 

DIXIE KITCHEN, 182 Mass Ave, Boston, 536- 
3068. $8-$10. Genuine Cajun flavor and tone, 
even if not every recipe is strictly authentic, 
with the good-time languor of the Big Easy. 
Mustn't miss the gumbo ya-ya, jambalaya, 
fried crawfish, and the fine, fine list of pies. 
ee 


only average. 


MATTAPAN. 


GALVIN’S HARP AND BARD, 1099 Dorch- 
ester Ave., Dorchester, 265-2893. $5-$11. 
Irish bar with quality meat and potatoes, fried 
fish, homemade soups, and fine Grape-Nut 
custard at prices that you can fit in a draft Bass 
or Harp. Over the TV, a ticker prints the odds 
on sporting events. 

PIT STOP BARBECUE, 888A Morton St, 
Dorchester, 436-0485. $4-$16. A tiny building 
and two-table restaurant built around an ex- 
posed brick oven. Basically a take-out, and 
what you want are the exquisite pork ribs, 
slowly defatted and perfectly balanced be- 
tween smoky and spicy. The rest is hit or miss. 
Late hours Thursday through Sunday. 


WATERFRONT 


AURA, One Seaport Lane (Seaport Hotel), 
Boston Waterfront, (617) 385-4300. $19-$32. 


Chef Ed Doyle's food can be handsome, but at | 


these prices, you have a right to expect a per- 
fection that the flavors don't always deliver. 
And Aura's hoteHobby setup is clearly more 


gorgeous. 
THE BARKING CRAB, 88 Sleeper St. 
(Northern Ave. Bridge), Boston, 426-CRAB. 


$7-$15. A hearty clam shack — actually a | 
lobster tent gone year-round with a crab | 


name. Warm informality blends simple 
seafood entrées and the odd yuppie treat 
into things like the “crab burger.” The fun is 
eating like this with a full view of the down- 
town skyscrapers. Hearty desserts and local 
microbrews as well. Familiar, yet new. 
THE GOOD LIFE, 28 Kingston St. (Downtown 
Crossing), Boston, 451-2622. $7-$20. A Runy- 
onesque joint that combines a neighborhood 
feel with downtown flavor. The food is basic — 
burgers, buffalo wings, steak — and the bar 
harks back to a day when men were men and 
martinis were all eight ounces. 

NAKED FISH, 16-18 North Street (Opposite 
Quincy Market), 742-3333. $13-$20. No 
one’s naked here but the grilled fish, and 
we'd recommend the fish with sauces and 
flavorings — the fried coconut calamari, the 
roasted Chilean sea bass, and the Cuban- 
style side dishes like black beans and rice, 
potatoes, and mashed potatoes. What, the 
potatoes aren't Cuban? Get ’em anyway. 

IL PANINO’S BISTRO, 295 Franklin St., 
Boston, 338-1000. .$12-$24. A bustling, very 
moderately priced alternative to the fancy din- 
ing room upstairs. The food is simple and low 
in fat, yet based on superflavorful ingredients. 

Don't miss anything with arugula, fresh basi, 
or the other great Italian flavorings. 

THE VAULT, 105 Liberty Square, Boston, 
292-9966. $20-$32. With its linen tablecloths, 
high ceilings, and grand bar, this wedge- 
shaped room has all the markings of a classic 


wine list is cleverly chosen. 
WEST STREET GRILLE, 15 West St. (off 
Tremont St., near Downtown Crossing), 
Boston, 423-0300. $15-$25 (lunch, $8-$9). 
Known primarily for its bar scene, this is a cred- 
ible restaurant as well. The cooking is roughly 
New American; the building is tall, narrow, and 
muttistoried; and the dining room, upstairs from 
the after-work bustle, is surprisingly calm. 











LES ZYGOMATES, 129 South St., Boston, 
542-5108. $13-$24. This bistro with a genuine- 
ly French feel has a wine-bar angle (the list of 
40-odd wines changes weekly), an artsy angle 
(galleries across the street, their owners 


perched at the bar), and a shamelessly Gallic | 


angle. The menu favors purism over culinary 


excitement, but the place has a buzz about it 
nonetheless. 

EAST 

ANGELO & SONS SEAFOOD, 297-299 
Chelsea Street (Day Square), Sportage 
567-2500. $7-$18. Just out of sight of 
Logan runways, tar kee ads 
joint is the best reason we know to drive 
piece neta yay Tunnel. The owner 





Order the mixed-shelifish plate to start (it's 
called “seafood aioli’), and whatever's on the 
specials board. 


THE FENWAY 

BANGKOK CITY RESTAURANT, 167 Mass 
Ave, Boston, 266-8884. $7-$14 (lunch, $5- 
$6). The fourth Thai restaurant within blocks 
of Symphony Hall, but the nearest to Berklee, 
with a fine list of vegetarian items including 
fooled-me spring rolis and crunchy mee grob 
noodles. Elegant, uncrowded, and the food is 


beautifully presented. Omnivores go for 


shrimp mermaid, garlic fish, and beef jungie. 
BROWN RICE, 14A Westland Avenue, 
Boston, 247-5320. $5.95-$6.50. One of the 


least expensive sit-down restaurants in the | 


city, this Symphony spot with a cozy front bar 
dishes out perfectly good Thai food, with a 
nice tempura-style vegetable appetizer called 
EL PELON, 92 
(617) 262-9090. $1.50-$4.50. A tiny taqueria 
in the West Fenway channels the cheap-'n'- 


fun spirit of West Coast burrito shops, but | 


fuels it with the inventive energy of a chef 
who's worked in some of the city’s high-end 
bistro kitchens. It's hard to go wrong here, and 
at $3 to $5 an item, you might as well try it all. 
Don't miss this. 


LINWOOD GRILL & BARBECUE, 81 Kil- | 


mamock Street, Boston, 247-8099. $8-$17. 
Good barbecue and really good Caribbean- 
accented specials at this funky New South- 
ern joint annexed to a stalwart dive bar. 
Spoon-soft lamb “riblets” come with sweet- 
spicy chutney; the “smoked fish of the day” 
could make a dinner in itself. Excellent fried 


things. The barstools are topped with trac- | 


tor seats. 

SOPHIA’S, 1270 Boylston St., Boston, 
(617) 351-7001. $15-$19. A big room with 
drinks and entertainment (this used to be 
the nightclub Quest) serving Spanish-style 
tapas from early evening. Since no one in 
urban Spain dines until almost midnight, we 
aren't too surprised that the place is pretty 


empty until about nine, and we aren't too | 


proud to sneak in for Manchego flan, roast- 


ed stuffed peppers, baked avocado and | 
shrimp in garlic sauce. You could be pretty | 
happy with a full diner of Chilean sea bass 


or veal cutlets, too. 
SORENTO’S ITALIAN GOURMET, 86 Pe- 


terborough St., Boston, 424-7070.$6-$19 A | 
(somewhat yuppie) neighborhood pizza par- | 
lor with food better than most “northern Ital- | 


ian” cafés. The secret: a short list of top in- | 
gredients worked into al dente pastas, 
delectable calzones and pizzas, and a cou- | 
ple of creamy sauces. BR Sat. and Sun., 10 | 
a.m. -4 p.m. 
TIGER LILY, 8 Westland Ave (Symphony), | 
Boston. (617) 267-8881. $11-$24. A big 
Malaysian restaurant full of Trader Vic decor 
and all kinds of semi-exotic food. Don't miss 
the elaborate satay tofu, or the “double | 
ayam” which is a chicken done up like a 
Peking duck in three fluffy steamed buns. 
You can dress informally, if you ignore the 
people going on to the Symphony most 
nights. 

WOODY’S GRILL & TAP, 58 Hemenway St, 
Boston, 375-9663. $6-$14. A wood-buming | 
oven turns out pretty tasty pizza in the middle 
of a college neighborhood. Try combos like | 
clam and bacon, sausage and goat cheese, 
or ‘Greek’ (feta, black olives, and arugula). It's 
all pretty cheap, too. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
BLACK CROW CAFFE, 2 Perkins St. (Hyde | 
Sq.), Jamaica Plain, 983-9231. $14-$25. A | 
continental café with owners and some | 
décor from the West Indies. Great soups, 
salads, cappuccino — and desserts to die 
for. BR Sun., 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

CARLITO’S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
730-5522. $6-$10. Not very Mexican, but 
great bar food, much of it made from 
scratch, and seriously cheap. Tart cherry 
chicken wings and the portobello mushroom 





EL EMBAJADOR, 3371 Washington St., Ja- 
maica Plain, 524-6812. $6-$14. Ask the wait- 
fess what they actually have in stock, or call in 
advance to arrange seafood stews or paellas. 








Walk in for stews, soups, mondongo, fried 
plantains, and creamy desserts with excellent 
gringo workmen from the area at breakfast 
and lunch. 

INTERNATIONAL RESTAURANT, 3160 
Ww St., Jamaica Plain, 522-7410. $5- 
$12. Fabulous food, huge portions, and 
cheap, too — just get used to thinking of Do- 
minican cooking as the Italian food of the 
sauces and soups.-Matchless rice and beans 
JAKE’S BOSS BBQ, 3492 Washington St., 
Jamaica Plain, 983-3701. $5-$15. Veteran pit- 
master Kenton Jacobs brings Texas smoked 
barbecue back to the inner city, in a handy lo- 
cation next to Doyle’s. Beef brisket and 
chopped (pork) barbecue best show off the 
smoker, and don't miss the smoke-enriched 
collards and cowboy beans. 

JAMES’S GATE, 5-11 McBride St., Ja- 
maica Plain, 983-2000. $6-$15. Joining 
Matt Murphy's on the short list of Boston's 
Irish bars with great food, James’s Gate 
treats a mixed-age, informal crowd to up- 
dated Irish pub classics (like shepherd's 
pie) and truly impressive contemporary cui- 
sine with Italian and Mexican flavors. Don’t 
miss the steamed mussels, the glazed pork 
chop and salmon platters, or the “veggie 
quesadilla,” which involves caramelized 
shallots, spinach, and goat cheese. BR 
Sun., noon to 3 p.m. 
TACOS EL CHARRO, 349 Centre St., Ja- 
maica Plain, 522-2578. $2-$12. Authentic 
soulful burritos and tacos. 


KENMORE/BU 

AUDUBON CIRCLE, 838 Beacon St. 
(Audubon Circle), Boston, 421-1910. $7-$12. 
The second baby from the team behind Cam- 
bridge's Miracle of Science is a sleek, no-non- 
sense wood-paneled room that produces 
some of the best grilled food you can get in a 
bar: moist chicken slices tossed over a salad, 
an amusing box of Chinese potstickers, 
seared rare tuna steak, a generous cheese- 
pow gchar cac sean atid 


soeribs dane waite, 61 Brookline Ave., 
Boston, 536-2337. $7-$17 (lunch $5-$10) 
One of the city’s first brewpubs, this lofty, neo- 
industrial space across from Fenway Park of- 
fers a large and changing selection of beers, 
from cask-conditioned ales to fruit novelties. 
Since our review, the menu has been spruced 
up to include eclectic Americana like mako 
shark skewers. 

CAFE JAPONAISE, 1034 Comm Ave, All- 
ston, (617) 738-7200. $9-$19. Provocative yet 
homestyle, Café Japonaise has a few surpris- 
es for those who think they know all about 
Japanese food. Ever had a sauce of ground 
black sesame seeds on spinach? That would 
be the gomaae appetizer, which you might fol- 
low with some unusually cut sushi, or the re- 
markable “curry beef.” Good sake list, and un- 
crowded early and on weeknights. 

CHOE’S CAFE, 957 Comm Ave, Boston, 
783-8702. $10-$30 (lunch, $7-$8). Down 
the block from the Paradise nightclub, a lit- 
tle paradise of sushi and savory Korean 
dishes. Don’t miss the seafood scallion pan- 
cake, udong, bulgoki, Korean-style spicy 
squid, and “salmon-skin fried rice.” Sushi 
aside, the Japanese food is less great than 
the Korean food. 

ELEPHANT WALK, 900 Beacon St. 
(Audubon Circle), Boston, 247-1500. $6-$23. 
Just a great restaurant, doing everything well. 
The Cambodian food, like somiah machou, 
banana-flower salad, and amok de fruits de 
mer, is a whole level up from any other South- 
east Asian restaurant in the area. The French 
food is no longer just for cowards — it’s first- 
ful and delicious desserts. 

IL BICO, 468 Comm Ave (Kenmore Square), 
Boston, 375-0699. $9-$16. On a good night, 
the food at this subterranean trattoria can 
make you feel like you're in Italy, with deep 
flavors and expertly cooked pasta and a kind 
of fresh, unpretentious approach to almost ev- 
erything. On a bad night, you wait 20 minutes 
for soup and your salad isn’t dressed. A read- 
er said it best: “consistently inconsistent.” 


NORTH END 
ALLORO, 351 Hanover St. Boston, 523- 
9268. $12-$25. Simple, inspired dishes, in a 
tiny storefront restaurant. No frills — just in- 
tensely personal service and truly outstanding 
BRICCO, 241 Hanover St. Boston, (617) 
248-6800. $17-$26 (‘tastings” menu around 
$4/item). A stylish experiment in clean-tasting 
grilled Italian food — including a tapas-like 
“tastings” menu. The dishes don't all reach 
their potential, but the cooking (pork-and- 
smelts) has verve to spare. One -of the 
smoothest-looking rooms in the North End. 
Great wine list. 
MAMMA MARIA, 3 North Sq., Boston, 523- 
0077. $18-$24. Multileveled, candielit spot 
with pink tablecloths and fresh flowers on the 
tables. Seasonal menu, with an emphasis on 
the innovative. 
MARCUCCIO’S, 125 Salem St., Boston, 723- 
1807. $9-$17. It's like a Newbury Street bistro 
with better food. Some of the fancy Italian 
dishes come with highly flavored colorless 
sauces as weirdly effective as transparent 
beer; some are just directly tasty. Be sure to 
have the antipasti (which lean on fresh grilled 
vegetables), the veal marsala, and seafood 
with “tomato-water” sauce. Try to get the 
chocolate paté with rosewater, too. 
MAURIZIO’S, 364 Hanover St., Boston, 367- 
1123. $15-$24. At street level, this is a 
spare, crowded trattoria with off-white walls; 
downstairs, it's roomier and feels warmer, 
with exposed brick and a wine cellar. The 
menu is strong on bistro-ized version of Ital- 
ian standards; more inventive dishes are 
hit-or-miss. 
IL NIDO, 257 North St., Boston, 742-4272. 
$15-$26. Not cheap, not pretty, not innova- 
Continued on page 20 











When should you buy more than one? 
BY DAVID MARGLIN Here at “Uncorked,” our goal is 


to help you appreciate wine, and also to make that appre- 
ciation easier. So from time to time we try to help you with 


the practical but thorny problem of buying 
wine. This week our focus is on the tricky 
question of when you ought to buy wine by 
the case. 

Most of us buy one bottle of wine at a 
time, maybe two. But if you drink wine 
regularly, there are serious advantages to 
buying a case of one wine — a dozen bot- 
tles — if your fi- 
nances permit. The 
obvious reason is 
that you’ll be sure to 
have a bottle of 
good wine, some- 
thing you know you 
like, on hand when 
you need it. And in 
some indefinable 
way, a case of wine 
will usually make 
that wine more 
memorable, more 
yours. You'll get a 
chance to experience 
the way it develops over time. You'll prob- 
ably end up giving a bottle or two to 
friends as a gift, turning your pals on to 
something you love. 

Buying a case of wine makes financial 
sense as well. You always get a discount 


from your wineseller when you buy in quan- 


tity, usually 10 to 20 percent off the normal 
retail price. (You can also usually get the 











low end of that discount if you buy a “mixed | 


case” — 12 assorted bottles.) The question 
is, when and how do you decide to buy a 

case of one wine? There are three good rea- | 
sons to do this: 

1) You have tried the wine on a couple of 
occasions and have enjoyed it thoroughly 
each time; 

2) You have reason to believe that the wine 
might be hard to find in a few weeks (or days, 
or hours . . . ); 

3) The price is right. 

To elaborate: 

1) Try, try again. Even with the dis- 
count, unless you’re at the low end at Trad- 
er Joe’s, you'll be spending more than $100 
for a case of wine. Before I drop that much 
on one wine, I always want to be sure that 
the wine is consistently to my liking. My 
suggestion is to try a couple of bottles. Try 
it in different settings and with different 
friends, especially friends whose taste you 
trust. Solicit their opinions. If they like it 
too, then chances are it’s a good bet. It’s 
worth being careful about this, because if 
your first instincts turn out to be off, you'll 
be sitting on a bunch of wine you don’t 
much care for. You'll feel guilty giving it 
away, and you'll have a hard time serving it 
without a forced smile. 

2) Finders keepers. Wine is a hot com- 
modity right now. Good wines always move | 
off the shelves quickly, and lately, because | 
people have money to spend, wine is being 
snapped up faster than ever. But not every 
wine will run out. Buena Vista’s garden-vari- | 
ety 1997 zinfandel, for instance, is a well- 
made wine and a steal at the price (about 
$7.99 a bottle), but there was plenty made 
and it’ll be on shelves for some time. By con- 
trast, Eric Solomon imports a syrah from the 
Rhéne called Domaine d’Andezon; when the 
1998 comes out, you'll see it in a lot of places 


































































































for around $10 a bottle — but not for long. 

This is where it pays to talk to your re- 
tailer. Find out how much of the wine was 
made, how many cases are in stock, and 
whether the store expects to sell out of it 
soon. If you’re a customer serious enough 
to be buying by the case (and merchants 
truly love such customers), you'll get 
straight answers. 

One thing to note: 
although there are no ; 
rules as to releases, 
lots of cabernets and 
zins get released in 
February, and lots of 
white wines such as 
chardonnay, pinot 
gris, and sauvignon 
blanc get released in 
early spring. If you are 
a white-wine fan, you 
may not want to wait 
until June to buy your 
case. If you love zin- 

fandels, now is the time. 

35) The price is right. By shopping 
around, you can usually get a sense of 
whether your favorite store marks up wines 
or gives you the cheapest price. The stores I 4 
frequent, which tend to have big selections 
and interesting wines (as well as interesting 
customers), are fairly consistent in price, 
and differ mainly in which wines they stock. 
Sometimes the price discrepancy between 
stores can be $3 to $5 a bottle, which will 
really add up when you’re talking about a 
case. But chances are that the price differ- 
ence between one store and the next will be 
no more than a buck or two per bottle. So 
the real question is less, “Can I get this wine 
cheaper somewhere else?” than “Is this the 
best wine I can get for the price?” 

Here’s where you have to combine your 
own taste with your trust in your wineseller. 
Reliable wine folks will tell you when a bot- 
tle is a sweet deal. And you can compare 
other, similarly priced wines to ascertain 
whether the case in question will bring you 
more pleasure than a case of any of the 
other wines. If a $12 1997 Chianti is rock- ’ 
ing your world, and you’ve tried it a couple ; 
of times, and you know that you usually : 
have to spend $15 to get something that 
good, then buy a case of the Chianti. The 
“right” price means one that gets you a 
great wine, relative to other bottles you 
could purchase with the same money. 

There is something very comforting about 
bringing home a case of wine. It means you 
value wine, you’re saving money, and you’ve 
made a new friend — one who will be with > 
you long past the time when the last bottle is 
cracked open. When you find a wine that 
sings, that lingers, that tingles, and you like 
the price, and someone you have reason to 
trust says it might not be available for much 
longer, then it may well be time to get on 
the case. - 

I’m not going to offer specific recommen- i 
dations this week — after all, you wouldn’t 
want to run out and buy a case of wine that J 
like. Your case will be better if it’s about your 
own taste. J 


Roaae } 















David Marglin can be reached at 
wine@phx.com 
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tive, but ll Nido wins our hearts with a modem 
Italian menu executed reliably, and some ex- 
tras: reservations, brick-oven pizza, and a va- 
Tiety of desserts that is positively un-ltalian. 
IL PANINO, 11 Parmenter St, Boston, 720- 
1336. $7-$12. Traditional Italian seafood and 
pasta dishes, nicely prepared and served by a 
staff that oozes charm. A local favorite, as you 
can tell from the line outside the door. BR 
SAGE, 69 Prince St., Boston, 248-8814. $15- 
$21.-A treasure trove of fine food in a small, 
understated room. Along with the herb after 
which the restaurant is named, chef Tony 
Susi is partial to local ingredients and novel 
combinations: pan-seared sea bass, New 


TERRAMIA, 98 Salem St, Boston, 523-3112. 
$9-$24. A tiny spot with beamed ceiling, terra- 


ADDIS RED SEA, 544 Tremont St., Boston, 
426-8727. $6-$9. Perhaps Boston's most ex- 
Otic dining experience, and certainly one of 
its most rewarding. Spicy Ethiopian stews ar- 
tive on huge sourdough pancakes as patrons 
sit on stools around woven tables. Be sure to 
start with a warm dip and the cottage cheese 
with red-pepper powder. Eating without sil- 
verware tums out to be easier than you think. 
AQUITAINE, 569 Tremont Street, Boston, 
(617) 424-8577. $16-$26. Seth and Shari 
Woods build on the success of their Metropolis 
Café with this new all-French bistro that re- 
minds us how good foie gras and truffles can 
be. Hanger steak and fries are so deeply fla- 
vored With truffle demiglace they seem almost 
cheap at $17; same for the duck-and-foie-gras 
ravioli. You'll barely recognize the old space of 
Botolph’s on Tremont, now sleek and dark and 
woody; the crowd is huge and so is the some- 
what pricey wine list. 

BETTY’S WOK AND NOODLE DINER, 250 
Huntington Avenue (Symphony), Boston, 
424-1950. $7-$15. Postmodern permutations 
of Pan-Asian panoply! Cuban coffee caf- 
feinates crowd! Retro rice bar really... . 
doesn't all fit together. But it’s lively, and you 
can eat pretty well if you like spicy, and if you 
make sure to get the “cool cukes and weed,” 
the “curried rodeo rings,” and no more than 
three choices off the vegetable bar to be stir- 
fried with either the Asian Pesto or the 
Madras-Curry sauce. 

BLACKSTONE'S ON THE SQUARE, 1525 
Washington Street (South End), 247-4455. 
$10-$16. You want that trendy South End feel 
without paying nosebleed entree prices. You 
want to say you ate on Washington Street be- 
fore everyone discovered Washington Street. 
You want to drink 14 kinds of vodka (presum- 
ably not at once). As long as you steer clear of 
the mini-pizzas, Blackstone's is your place — 
for the scene, the prices, and the peppy New 
BOB THE CHEF’S, 604 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, 536-6204. $6-$13. The same mild- 
mannered soul food in a newly (and hand- 
somely) bistro-ized space makes this a mellow 
place for an evening out, often with live jazz. 
Especially recommended: the “glorifried chick- 
en,” catfish fingers, crab cakes, and sweet- 
potato pie. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. with 
live jazz. 

CLAREMONT CAFE, 535 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, 247-9001. $14-$22 (lunch, $6-$10). A 
fresh café that suits the South End, with infor- 
mal service and a touch of bohemia in the 
decor. The food is serious enough to suit any- 
ciously garnished entrées, and knockout 
desserts. BR Sat., 8 a.m. to 3 p.m., and Sun., 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

THE DELUX CAFE & LOUNGE, 100 Chan- 
dler St., Boston, 338-5258. $5-$10 The per- 
fect, five-star, not-a-false-note postmodern 
café-bar for people in their 20s. Deceptively 
simple great food and openhearted, sincere 
cool make this a great visit for anyone else. 
Wall art and music superbly evoke the 
‘50s-'90s connection. 

FRANKLIN CAFE, 278 Shawmut Ave., 
Boston, 350-0010. $12-$14. A hidden location, 
a modest sign, and a considerable reputation 
for simple .dishes with a twist of brilliance — 
and it all works, nightly, for a variety of South 
Enders and knowing drive-ins. No desserts, 
which means there's no reason to avoid the 
“side starch” dishes like garlic mashed pota- 
toes. BR Sundays10:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
GRILLFISH, 162 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
357-1620. $8-$21. Not hard to guess what you 
want to order. Grilled fish of many species are 
excellent, with very complementary sauces. 
Fried calamari are neither grilled nor fish, but 
they are great, too. Loud bar/dating atmo- 
sphere, but the informality and friendly staff 
make everyone comfortable. 

HAMERSLEY’S BISTRO, 553 Tremont St., 
Boston, 423-2700. $23-$38. Casual French-in- 
sped food wih a disincly American and de- 
the chefs wear baseball caps. Famed for duck 


236-5252. $23-$34 (3 course prix fixe, $45) 
Opened by the team behind the successful 
fuls of attention for its freewheeling continen- 
tal menu with light Asian inflections. I's flavor- 
ful and fun, but the food sometimes loses 
focus. The prix fixe dinner lets you roam the 
menu freely. 

LAUREL, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, (617) 
424-6711. $14-$20. Physically and culinarily, 
this is halfway between the innovative South 
End bistros and luxurious verities of the 
Ritz/Aujourdhui/Biba axis. Some fun dishes 
like smoked Chilean sea bass and a fresh-fruit 














martini glass dessert, and some solid classics 
like grilled duck breast, Argentine sirloin steak, 


. and cookies (with milk!) for dessert. On week- 


ends Laurel pushes the $20-per-entrée line, 
but Monday through Thursday everything is 
$10. BR Sun., 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 

LE GAMIN CAFE, 550 Tremont St, Boston, 
654-8969. $7-$11. A cute little créperie deco- 
rated with French roadsigns and photographs 
of Paris. The sandwiches and crépes are 
cheap, consistent, and all accompanied by a 
pile of mesclun with a fine vinaigrette. Try the 
leek-and-goat-cheese crépe, smoked-salmon 
salad, and plain lemon-sugar crépe for 
dessert. Top it off with hot rum punch. 
MASA, 439 Tremont St, Boston, 338-8884. 
$17-$22. The theme here is upscaled Mexican 
food, but this is really more of a snazzy Ameri- 
can bistro with a handful. of Southwestem ges- 
tures, like blue tortilla strips in the caesar 
salad. Don't miss the wonderful, not-Mexican- 
at-all roast salmon. We don't understand why 
an appetizer of three shrimps costs $13 while 
a muscovy duck entrée is $18, but both of 
them taste good, and the airy rancho-ish room 
is a different feel for Boston. 

METROPOLIS CAFE, 584 Tremont St., 
Boston, 247-2931. $15-$20. Wow. In a space 
that was once an ice-cream parlor, a jewel of a 
bistro serves consistently on-target dishes that 
take their inspiration from both the French and 
ltalian traditions. When this place is three 
times as big and twice as expensive, you can 
Say you ate here when. Try the elegant salmon 
pavé, the astonishingly rich risotto specials, 
and any of the desserts. BR Sat. and Sun., 9 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 

THAI VILLAGE, 592 Tremont St., Boston, 
536-6548. $8-$14 (lunch, $5-$6). Small, high- 
quality Thai room contests South End’s restau- 
rant row with plenty of spice and some innova- 
tive dishes like fried sweet-potato sticks, mus- 
sel pancakes, and excellent seafood salad. 
Solid standards (coconut chicken soup, hot- 
and-sour soup, pad thai), though the curries 
are a lot alike. 


TREMONT 647, 647 Tremont St., Boston, 266- 
4600. $16-$20 (Brunch, $6-$8.50) A well- 
clever but not overbearing, in this long and 
cozy bistro. A duck confit sits atop a sauce of 
red wine and white raisins; tater tots are in- 
fused with truffle oil; the steamed Chilean sea 
bass comes wrapped in a huge banana leaf. 
The chef eamed his stripes at Cambridge's 
East Coast Grill, but the feel is pure South End. 
BR “Pajama brunch” Sun., 10:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
TRUC, 560 Tremont St, Boston, 338-8070. 
$16-$23. A little pricey, but dead-on flavortul 
versions of French bistro classics like pork ril- 
lettes and trout meuniére. A stylish, long South 
End room with a food-friendly (and very 
French) wine list. 


THEATER DISTRICT 
BREW MOON RESTAURANT AND MICRO- 
BREWERY, 115 Stuart St. (Transportation 
Bidg.), Boston, 523-6467. $6-$10. A brewpub, 
but initially the food was so much better and 
more interesting than at other brewpubs that 
we are going to call it a bistro. Pretty good 
wine list, too, and small plates to go with either 
beverage. Serious desserts. Of the ales, the 
darkest and strongest are the best. BR Sun., 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

JACOB WIRTH, 31-37 Stuart Street, 
Boston, 338-8586. $10-$17. The recipe for 
warm potato salad dates from the 19th cen- 
tury, and how many restaurants can claim 
that? It's good potato salad, too. Also check 
out the sausage plates, the wienerschnitzel, 
and the 18 beers on tap at this cavernous 
felic of 19th-century German conviviality. 
Singalongs on Friday night. 

LEGAL SEA FOODS, 26 Park Plaza, Boston, 
426-4444. $13-$35 (lunch, $8-$20). Locally fa- 
mous and deservedly so. Restaurants in the 
Legal chain (other locations are at 5 Cam- 
bridge Center, in Kendall Square; at 800 Boyl- 
ston St., in the Prudential mall; at the Chestnut 
Hill Mail, in Chestnut Hill; and at 100 Hunting- 
ton Ave., in Copley Place) are large, loud, 
good for crowds, and perfect for impressing 
seafood-loving visitors from out of town. 


Cambridge 
CENTRAL SQUARE 
AUSTIN GRILL, 350 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 
621-9686. $6-$14. A big-as-Texas home for 
Tex-Mex cooking near MIT. This restaurant 
chain was born in Washington, not Austin, 
and its flashy po-mo vibe sticks out a bit in 
homegrown Central Square. But it does a 
solid job with burritos, fajitas, and spicy all- 
meat Texas chili, and the food, dollar for 
pound, is a bargain. 

CAFE BARAKA, 80 1/2 Pearl Street (Cam- 
bridgeport), Cambtidge, 868-3951. $12-$15. If 
North African food is the most underexplored 
Mediterranean cuisine in Boston, this tiny, 
inviting storefront is the corrective. The “Ulti- 
mate Vegetable Platter’ is essential; also 
check out the decent skewered entrées and in- 
spired desserts. Fans twirl overhead; the wait- 
staff is one guy; the chef pops out to chat. 
BYOB policy makes it cheaper, and more fun. 
CENTRAL KITCHEN, 567 Mass Ave (Central 
Square), Cambridge, 491-5599. $12-$17. It 
was only a matter of time before Central 
Square, land of the dive bar and curry joint, got 
a hip bistro of its own. This one fits pretty well, 
with a blue-tile bar, a chalkboard list of excel- 
lent bar tapas, and an adept menu of Mediter- 














ranean-tinged Americana. Check out the octo- 
pus salad, brine-cured pork chops, and fine (if 
short) wine list. 

STREET GRILL, 280 Green St, 
Cambridge, 876-1655. $14-$20. (Mondays 
$9.95 for limited menu with live music starting 
after 10 p.m.)'Hot Caribbean tastes in a gritty 
Soho-style bar. Not for the faint of heart or 
timid of palate. 

LA GROCERIA, 853 Main St. (off Mass Ave, 
between Kendall and Central), Cambridge, 
497-4214. $10-$18. (lunch, $6-$10) A local fa- 
vorite serving classic Italian fare in a large, up- 
beat setting. 

(ZZY’S SUB SHOP, 169 Harvard St, Cam- 
bridge, 661-3910. $3-$8. Cheap, plentiful, and 
Clean dinners in a somewhat bland Puerto 
Rican style, which therefore favors the soups. 
A large variety of fried savories for the nostal- 
gic and a really big and fun selection of import- 
ed soft drinks at honest prices. Some dishes 
and drinks from Jamaica and the Dominican 
Republic as well. 

RANGZEN, 24 Pearl Street, Cambridge, Cen- 
tral Square, 354-8881. $5-$9. Third Tibetan 
restaurant in greater Cambridge, and a great 
argument for this hearty cuisine. The comple- 
mentary fried waters, like no-spice papadums, 
are fabulous, and so are all the fried appetiz- 
ers. Rangzen also does well with soups and 
meaty entrees, but non-Tibetans may want to 
hike over to Toscanini’s for dessert. 
SIDNEY’S, University Park Hotel, 20 Sidney 
Street, Cambridge, (617) 494-0011. $13-$19. 
You're looking for a place to go with your par- 
ents near MIT. This spiffy New American din- 
ing room is better than your average hotel 
restaurant, a lot more stylishly decorated, and 
Not forbiddingly expensive. A hanger steak is 
$15. The people next to you all have notebook 
computers on their table, but you can't blame 
the management for that. 


EAST CAMBRIDGE 
B-SIDE LOUNGE, 92 Hampshire Street, 
Cambridge, (617) 354-0766. $10-$14. The 
new owners shined up this former dive bar just 
enough to make it feel safe for eating. The sur- 
prise is how good the eating is: really spiffy 
versions of home-cookin’ favorites like fried 
chicken and an oyster po’ boy sandwich. Plus 
there are quirky touches, like free hard-boiled 
eggs at the bar. 

DESFINA, 202 Third St., Cambridge, 868- 
9098, $6-$11. Cute Greek comer restaurant in 
the shadow of the Cambridge courthouse. In- 
expensive straight-shot versions of Greek- 
American classics. Don't miss the electrically 
garlicky skordalia, or the “saganaki OPA!” — a 
plate of flaming sheep’s-milk cheese. 

THE HELMAND, 143 First St., Cambridge, 
492-4646. $10-$17. Greater Boston's first 
Afghan restaurant, and also one of the finest 
South Asian restaurants we have had. Serves 
dishes with a seamless style in a beautiful set- 
ting with fine service. Vegetarians and meat- 
eaters will both be giddy with delight. 
MARRAKESH, 561 Cambridge St., East Cam- 
bridge, 497-1614. $10-$15 (lunch, $5-$11). 
‘The ‘only authentic Moroccan restaurant in 
Massachusetts,” and how would we know oth- 
erwise? Certainly delicious, but be sure to com- 
bine the bland couscous dishes with the bril- 
liantly sauced lamb mashmash, Moroccan 
chicken, “tlaya cous cous,” or Souiri fish tagine. 
Also neat salads, the savory-sweet chicken 
bastilla, hearty soups, and sweet mint tea. 


HARVARD SQUARE 
BOMBAY CLUB, 57 JFK St. (Galleria Mall), 
Cambridge, 661-8100. $9-$15. (buffet lunch, 
$5.95). Inching above Boston standards, 
Bombay Club offers a familiar menu in unfa- 
divine is in the little things, like the buttering of 
mint chutney in the cheese pakoras, the dis- 
tinctive spicing in the vegetarian curries, the 
texture and charcoal flavor of the reshmi 
kebab. Good breads. 

BREW MOON RESTAURANT AND MICRO- 
BREWERY, 50 Church St., Cambridge, 499- 
BREW. $6-$10. Third branch of popular down- 
town restaurant/bar. A brewpub, but initially 
the food was so much better and more inter- 
esting than at other brewpubs that we are 
going to call it a bistro. Pretty good wine list, 
too, and small plates to go with either bever- 
age. Serious desserts. Of the ales, the darkest 
and strongest are the best. BR Sun., 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., with live jazz at noon. 
BUTTERFISH, 5 Craigie St., Cambridge, 497- 
5511. $16-$25. The latest restaurant in this 
cozy downstairs spot (formerly Café Celador) 
has re-done the interior in cool aquatic whites 
and blues and kept the friendly, intimate vibe. 
The food is mostly gentle variations on clas- 
sics: ravioli with a touch of cinnamon; red ro- 
maine salad in a pretty parmesan basket. The 
bistro cooking is well-tooled to the neighbor- 
hood: open-minded but ultimately sedate. 
CASABLANCA, 40° Brattle St., Cambridge, 
876-0999. $14-$21 (lunch, $7-$9). New chef 
Ana Sortun has brought the most Mediter- 
ranean and least studenty food yet to this 
much-upscaled post-Brattle Theatre hangout. 
Bogart and Bergman wanna-bes can find the 
smoking section and practice their accents 
while grazing on excellent North African 
breads and spreads, fine entrées of roasted 
Great murals of the film. BR Sat. and Sun., 
11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

CHEZ HENRI, One Shepard St., Cambridge, 
354-8980. $17-$22. A classic French bistro 
with a Cuban flair: loud, casual, warm, and 
nourishing. Try the steamed mussels in creamy 
saffron broth, blanquette de veau on egg noo- 
dies, steak frite with sofrito and fries, trout a la 
meuniére, lemon hazelnut tartlette. Cuban bar 
food is available until midnight, Fridays t 
Saturdays. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

FIRE & ICE, 50 Church St. Cambridge, (617) 
547-9007. $13.75- Fast, fun, and flexible. Fire 
+ Ice crosses Benihana with a salad bar, so 
you mix and match ingredients and sauces for 
a stir-fry on their 8-foot circular open griddle. 
As long as you remember that too much vari- 
ety cancels out the flavors, you can eat well 
and as much as you want. Loud, youngish 
tone does not disguise the “ice” — drinks and 
beers — side of the equation. 


| 
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THE HARVEST, 44 Brattle St, Cambridge, 
868-2255. $17-$29. Meet the new Harvest, 
quite different than the old. The new one still 
focuses on New England foodstuffs, but the 
Cheffery isprofessional and poised, the flavors 
intriguingly sour, and the desserts make mem- 
~ ofies, Menu changes weekly, but see if they 


still have monkfish marsala and bread pud- |. 


ding. BR Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
HOUSE OF BLUES, 96 Winthrop St, Cam- 


and Southem menu are mainstays in an envi- 


fonment filled with great music and a remark- 
able collection of folk art. Live music every 
night at 10 p.m. BR Gospel brunch Sun. at 10 
a.m., noon, and 2 p.m. 

JOHN HARVARD'S BREW HOUSE, 33 Dun- 
ster St, Cambridge, 868-3585. $6-$17. Try all 
the ales (brewed right here) on the Bard's 
Sampler, then split a romantic pint of the win- 
ner, likely the toasty Irish Export Stout. Food is 
actually very good — homemade chowders, 
side dishes of com pudding and potato pie, 
and an outstanding maple pecan pie. BR Sun., 
11:30 a.m: to 3:30 p.m. 

RIALTO, 1 Bennett St. (Charles. Hotel), Cam- 
bridge, 661-5050. $19-$32. Despite the 
Mediterranean name and format, it is the tradi- 
tional French food that impresses. Hotel 
guests give the room an upscale and older 
crowd, but a less formal tone than you might 
expect lets everyone enjoy. 

RISING MOON, 24 Holyoke St., Cambridge, 
(617) 868-9560: $7-$10. The second Tibetan 
restaurant in New England, with a variety of 
dishes that seem like milder versions of Indian 
or Chinese dishes. We recommend Tibetan 
tea and every form of “momo” (dumplings) — 
including dessert chura momo with sweetened 
Cottage cheese inside. 

TA SHENG RESTAURANT, 16-18 Eliot St. 
(2nd floor), Cambridge, 497-8288, 497-4488. 
$6-$15. Generally good versions of Mandarin- 
Szechuan dishes, in Taiwan-style readings, 
but with less grease and crispier frying than 
that has often implied. Notable Peking duck, 
Peking ravioli, diet sliced jumbo shrimp and 
vegetables, and crispy sesame beef. Also a 
very pretty place. 

TANJORE, 18 Eliot St. (Harvard Square), 
Cambridge, 868-1900. $9-$13. (Daily buffet, 
$6.95) At last, an Indian restaurant that breaks 
out of the traditional Punjabi menu and pro- 
motes novel regional dishes, especially the 
sweet-hot cooking of Westem India, such as 
the “dokla & patra” appetizer, bhel, arid shrimp 
No paatio. But don't miss the Bengali version of 
cauliflower and potatoes, nor the South indian 
dosa dishes. Outstanding rice and breads, too. 
WEST SIDE GRILL, 1680 Mass Ave, Cam- 


Mediterranean food, light on the meat, and a 
cozy bar that nicely walks, the line between 
stylish and friendly. [Note: since our review, 
chef Tom Tenuta has been replaced by the 
East Coast Grilf's Tim Partridge.] 


INMAN SQUARE 

CAFE CHINA, 1245 Cambridge St, Cam- 
bridge, 868-4300. $8-$14, A small, elegant 
restaurant characterized by contemporary Chi- 
nese cuisine, decor, and ambiance. Jazz 


still the greatest place with the least pretense for 
barbecue, grilled meat, soulful side dishes, and 
super-spicy hot dishes, clearly labeled. BR Latin 
brunch Sun., 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

MAGNOLIAS, 1193 Cambridge St., Cam- 
bridge, 576-1971. $10-$21. The Cajun food is 
still the best. Try outstanding Cajun popcom 


shrimp and panéed veal with tasso. Wider 


Southem menu takes in fried green tomatoes, 
super Key lime pie. Portobello mushrooms 
and informal tone are strictly from Cambridge. 
MIDWEST GRILL, 1124 Cambridge St., Cam- 
bridge, 354-7536. $11-$17. The Brazilian con- 
tribution to barbecue is churrasco rodizio, 
which translates to a lot of meat for $16.95. 
Roasting spits are brought to your table: pork, 


tion. Other Brazilian specials are good, too, 
and the vibe is unfailingly friendly. 

OLE MEXICAN GRILL, 11 Springfield St., 
Cambridge, (617) 492-4495. $9-$17.. This is 
about as good as Mexican cooking gets in 
Boston: the fresh things are fresh, the fried 
things are crunchy, and the cooking of Oaxaca 
and Veracruz comes through without a lot of 
cheesy Texas interference. The vibe is cheer- 
ful and lively, probably thanks to the excellent 
Mexican beer list and totteringly full margari- 
tas. BR Sat. and Sun., 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
SWEET CHILI, 1172-1178 Cambridge St. 
(inman Square), Cambridge, (617) 864-4500. 
$8-$15. Believe it or not, this is Inman Square's 
second Thai/Japanese/Korean restaurant with 
a tropical fish tank in the foyer. Jae’s, the origi- 
nal, will probably continue to attract the college 
crowd, but at the time of our review, Sweet Chili 


coup, gah thin aad chines tasty desserts. 
Cap eereee Marya 








beret. BR Sun., 11 a.m, to 2 p.m. 

MANHATTAN SAMMY'S, 1 Kendall Sq., 
Cambridge, 252-0044. $4-$10 (breakfast, $3- 
$7). Remarkably haimische flavors in a Tech 
Square deli, including real steamed pastrami, 
as well as handsome salads and yuppie sodas. 


Cambridge, 868-2866. $3-$9: A loud bar full 
of alternative rock and two-tone music, net 
‘too many MIT jokes. But great grilled skew- 
ers, each with tortillas and its own lively, cre- 
ative condiment on the side. Also fabulous 
burgers with real roast potatoes. Young, 
coollooking crowd. 

RISTORANTE FLORENTINA, 143 Main St, 
Cambridge, 577-8300. $7-$13 (lunch, $5-$6). 
Not cheap, but cheaper than the upscale North 
ltalian places it resembles. The food is more 
like what Italian restaurants used to serve, with 
good pizzetta, caesar salad, saltimbooca, and 
fed sauces. Out of the way, quiet. BR Break- 
fast Mon.-Fri. 

ROYAL EAST, 782-792 Main St., Cambridge, 
(617) 661-1660. $4-$17. A roomy and remark- 
ably inexpensive pair of dining rooms, with a 
lot of Asian family business. Order what you 
see on their tables, such as Cantonese-style 
seasonal vegetables and seafood, but don't 
po npn ria aga Or any- 


$16-$24. This tiny space has been home to a 
Series of inventive bistros over the years, and 


- the current occupant is charming and consis- 


tent. The food is New American with an East- 
em European influence; when we visited in the 
fall, that meant excellent Ukranian dumplings 
with a lovely roasted lamb loin. 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE 
ASPASIA, 377 Walden St, Cambridge, 864- 
4745. $18-$26. Who says size matters? This 
tiny room in out-of-the-way West Cambridge 
bangs out bistro food that would do a down- 
town restaurant proud. The mostly Mediter- 
fanean flavors are big but not overblown: a 
sharp, crisp salad of pear and endive leads 
into a meal of truffied risotto or wild-boar 
chops. Coffee at the end comes in a little 
French press. Cute. 

FRANK’S STEAK HOUSE, 2310 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 661-0666. $6-$19. The oldest 
steak house in Massachusetts, as far as any- 
one knows, is in the midst of a transformation 
from a blond-wood '70s eatery back to the 
dark red-meat emporium it was when Tip 
O’N@@hung out here. You can certainly order 
chicken, but be wamed: the motto is “Home of 
the Boneless Sirloin Sizzling Platter.” 

HANA SUSHI, 2372 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 
868-2121. $10-$27 (lunch, $8-$11). A hand- 
some little storefront with excellent sushi and 
teriyaki, also a good hand with noodles. The 
great talent of Japanese restaurants for induc- 
ing ‘mindfulness of essential flavors attracts 
both neighborhood couples and Japanese 
groups from the suburbs. 

RISTORANTE MARINO, 2465 Mass Ave., 
Cambridge, 868-5454. $8-$25. At its best, a 


big loud room full of hearty peasant flavors, 


sourdough rolls, grilled meats and vegetables, 


well-handled pasta. Top-flight desserts. Reser- | 


vations for parties of eight or more. 


PORTER 
CHANGSHO, 1712 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 
(617) 547-6565. $7-$17. An elegant survivor 


bass with ginger and scallion, and whatever the 
whiteboard specials indicate. BR Dim sum 
Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

FOREST CAFE, 1682 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 
661-1634. $10-$14, Mexican-food fans tired of 
jack-cheese enchiladas and grilled-chicken 
nacho plates owe it to themselves to check out 
this dive bar-cum—Mexican joint. (The restau- 
rant half used to be called Mexican Cuisine.) 
This is real regional cooking, not-cheap but 
great for a change of pace. Good bets are the 
ejotes — truly remarkable green beans — as 
poate srw. th maaan 
made with the 

TAMARIND HOUSE, 1790 Mass Ave, Fe 
bridge, 491-6405. $8-$14. A busy Thai store- 
front with run-of-the-mill curries and an excellent 
menu of Thai salads. In “yum nuer,” for exam- 
ple, slices of sirloin sparkle with chili and lime. 
Lovely Thai-style iced tea. No beer. 

TEMPLE BAR, 1688 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 
(617) 547-5055. $8-$18. Outrageously. popular 
yupscale bar from the owners of nearby Grafton 
Street. Amid oak, leather, and vintage posters, 
Harvard Law kids and their profs mingle with hip 
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| O’Snowballs 
Hostess Lucky Puffs 


Don’t worry, that’s not mold. They’re sup- 
posed to be that color. For the third year in a 
row, Hostess has produced green Sno Balls, 
slapped some shamrocks on the wrapper, 
and dubbed them Lucky Puffs, just in time 
for St. Patrick’s Day. “We like to do our part 
to celebrate the day,” says Mike Redd, mar- 
keting manager for Hostess. “We have a lot 
of fun with the Sno Balls.” Available only for 
the two weeks leading up to March 17, these 
edible grassy tufts are more elusive than their pink-and- Jahihe countenpdliagout 
beneath the fluorescent green coconut coating lies the same spongy marshmal- 
low clinging to a mound of chocolate cake. At least this time green doesn’t 
taste like mint. Available for 99 cents at Star Market. 





$14. A new, modem look in indian restau- 


ton St. (Brookline Village), 277-7100. $9- 
$19 (lunch, $4-$8). At last a serious, ele- 


FIVE SEASONS, 1634 Beacon Street 

(Washington Square), Brookline, 731-2500. 
$10-$17 A storefront macrobiotic restuarant 
from Jamaica Plain hits the big time in 
Brookline. ignore the contradictions and 
enjoy the excellent chowders, sea-vegetable 
salads, basic grains, stir-fries, and — if your 


diet allows — superb seafood entrees. Just 
watch out for anything that usually employes 
dairy products, sugar, or eggs, such as most 
of the desserts. BR Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Sun. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. ; 

FUGAKYU, 1280 Beacon Street (Coolidge 
Comer), Brookline, (617) 734-1268. $15- 
$40. Large, beautiful restaurant. serving 
many kinds of Japanese food at a high level, 
Not just sushi, although the sushi and sashi- 
mi are very good. And the sushi bar circled 
by a ring of moving wooden ships is ‘a con- 


GINZA, 1002 Beacon St. (Audubon Circle), 
Brookline, 566-9688. $11-$44. Arguably the 
best sushi bar in Boston, certainly one of the 
most avant-garde, yet well-grounded in tradi- 
tion, as evidenced by the more than 20 
brands of sake, the wide range of cooked ap- 
petizers, and the solid tempura and teriyaki. 
Somewhat random service won't bother 
those who come in expecting to share tastes. 
INDIA HOUSE, 239 Harvard St. (Coolidge 
Comer), Brookline, 739-9300. $8-$15. A 
handsome room that brings the wonderful in- 
stitution of the Indian buffet lunch to Coolidge 
Comer. The dinner menu is rather nonde- 
Script so far, considering that the same own- 
ers have an Indian grocery across the street 
stocked with exotic edibles. 

KIYOSHI SUSHI HOUSE, 398 Harvard St. 
(Coolidge Comer), Brookline, 232-5800, 
739-8679. $6-$10. Authentic: addition to the 
several small susht palaces along Harvard 
Street and Harvard Avenue. Unusual sushi 
include marinated vegetables, but one 
should not miss the noodle soups.. Sound- 
track of 60s jazz. 

MATT MURPHY’S, 14 Harvard St. (Brook- 
line Village), 232-0188. $6-$16. Real Irish 
pub with good food. Actually rather Irish 
good food at that. Very bizarre, but everyone 
else is too busy enjoying to make much of 
the situation, Insanely large portions, too. 
Don't miss anything with the french fries and 
homemade ketchup, the various savory pies, 
soups, salads — really, anything. BR Sun., 





11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 

NIKO’S RESTAURANT, 187 Harvard St. 
(Coolidge Comer), Brookline, 277-2999. $4- 
$14. A rare find: actual Greek food at Greek 
prices and plenty of it. Dips like ultra-garlicky 
skordalia and subtle taramasalata. Cheap, 
huge spinach pies, gyro sandwiches. Full-fla- 
vored meatballs, stuffed grape leaves, roast 
lamb, and real mashed potatoes. Very decent 
fried chicken for the kids. Small but sincere. 
BR Daily, 11 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

PANDAN LEAF, 250 Harvard St. (Coolidge 
$6-8). Boston's third and. maybe best-yet 
Malaysian restaurant. Certainly the best-look- 
ing, with a modem bistro style. A few highlights 
of this novel cuisine are the pandan-leaf lobak 
as an appetizer, the gado-gado salad, spicy In- 
donesian chicken, and a soupy bubur cha cha 
for dessert. Explanatory menu and many 
“safe” dishes make this an easy place to jump 
in, or bring a group. 

SHALOM HUNAN, 92 Harvard St. (Brook- 
line Village), 731-9778. $7-$20. Glatt kosher 
attempts at the classic dishes of pork-loving 
China, succeeding perfectly with the 
Steamed sea bass, and pretty well with pan- 
fried dumplings, mu shu veal, and General 
Tso’s chicken. Nice service and chocolate 
cake for dessert offset a somewhat sweet- 
and-bland palate. 

TABERNA DE HARO, 999 Beacon St., 
Brookline, (617) 277-8272. $10-$15 (tapas 
cost less). The most modern Spanish tapas 
place in the city may also be the most au- 
thentic: there really are no dinners per se, 
and the food is tuned salty and small to 
complement the dry sherries of Spain. A 
great evening if you like this kind of eating, 
and better if you connect early and often 
with the grilled asparagus, white anchovies, 
polio en pepitoria, shrimp in garlic oil, or the 
cheese platter. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE TAVERN, 914 
Washington St., Brookline, 232-8989. $10- 
$16. Loud and dark, with very effective food 
either with or without beer and wine. Don't 
miss anything roasted, especially sweet- 
breads, nor the risotti or pilaf-type dishes. 
There are no desserts, but a new bakery 
opened at the same time across the street. 
ZAATAR’S ‘OVEN, 242 Harvard Street 


(Coolidge Comer), Brookline, 731-6836. $9- 


$14. Zaatar’s has added sit-down dinners to 
its popular brunch-lunch flatbread bakery. 
The new room and menu are dairy-kosher in 
\sraeli-Mediterannean mode; the kitchen 
knows modem cuisine and what do with a 
fish. Early picks are the six-bean soup, 
“merguize kabobs” (faux sausage of fish), 
and the chocolate bread pudding. Service is 
evolving, and the wood-fired oven could get 
more play. : 

ZAFTIGS, 335 Harvard St. (Coolidge Cor- 
ner), Brookline, 975-0075. $7-$13. Despite 


whitefish salad not to have to die for, and ex- 
cellent daily sorbets. BR Daily, all day. 


APPETITO, 761 Beacon St. (Newton Cen- 
tre), Newton, 244-9881. $10-$19. Wildly pop- 
ular, no-reservation café-bar with good Ital- 
ian food and an interesting undertone of 
what used to be called “Continental.” People 
dress informally, but eat nicely arranged sal- 
ads and antipasti, al dente pasta, grilled spe- 
Cialties with real whipped potatoes; tortes, 


"and tarts. BR (Labor Day through Memorial 


Day) Sat., 11:30 a.m, to 4 p.m., and Sun., 11 
@.m. to 4 p.m. 

CHUNG SHIN YUAN, 183 Califomia St., 
Newton, 964-0111. $2-$8 (brunch). Week- 
days, this is a run-of-the-mill 
Mandarin/Szechuan restaurant. But the Tai- 
wanese brunch here on Saturdays and‘Sun- 
days is Newton's best-kept secret. Line up 
by 11:15 for the 11:30 opening and enjoy 
jellyfish salad (better than it sounds), 


“steamed pork dumplings, and fried bread _ 


dipped in a bow! of sweet soy milk. BR Sat. 
and Sun., 11:30-2:30 pm. 

JAMJULI, 1203 Walnut Street, Newton High- 
jands, 965-5655. $7-$15. Beautiful and inno- 
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vative Thai restaurant despite suburban loca- 
tion just off Route 9. Dress casually but dine 
like an emperor. The hot curries are good, 
and so are the bland dishes, but the musts 
are soups, mee grob, and the “Superior 
Duck” (It isi). 

LUMIERE, 1293 Washington Street, West 
Newton, (617) 244-9199. $18-$25. For some- 
thing described as a bistro, Lumiére looks and 
sounds the part, but aspires to finer food and 
prices. So we see pretty well-dressed people 
eating pretty posh food — soups and seared 
sea scallops were some early winners — and 
feeling rather Parisian. Although you find it 
across from the West Newton Cinema, ‘a meal 
at Lumiére is so far too serious to add to an 
evening of film-going. 

NORUMBEGA PARK RESTAURANT, 287 
Aubum St., Newton, 558-7654. $10-$18. A 
very useful suburban roadhouse that reaches 
beyond reliability with truly impressive salads, 
broiled vegetables, a real-wood grill, and a 
fallen chocolate cake. An open stairwell links 
rooms of an old house into a large dining 
space, so you can dress to be seen and 
heard. 


PAPA RAZZI, 199 Boylston St. (Chestnut Hill 
Mall, Chestnut Hill), Newton, 527-6600. $9- 
$20 (lunch, $5-$11). A modestly priced restau- 
fant serving particularly good salads, al dente 
pastas, and pizzas. Also look for veal dishes 
and Tuscan sausage. BR Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 
3 p.m. 

RED CLAY, 300 Boylston Street (Atrium Mall) 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7000. $14-$25. A pleasant 
Mediterranean room from the owners of Rialto 
which deserves to outlive its initial plan of serv- 
ing working mothers. The reformatted place is 
the junior version of Rialto. the owners said 
they didn’t want to do, but I'm glad they did, 
and so is a growing crowd (including working 
mothers). There is actual red clay for the wee 
ones, gourmet pizza and apple pie for the 
older kids, and some superb wood-roasted 
red-clay casseroles for the adults. 


Somerville 


DALI, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
3254. $17-$22 (entrées); $3.50-$7.50 
(tapas). A rare outpost for Spanish-from- 
Spain cooking. Tapas capture the tone and 
savor of the original, from slices of potato 
omelet and fresh anchovy fillets to garlicky 
potato salad and sautéed portobello mush- 
rooms. Starting at$3.50 a pop, you can af- 
ford to experiment. 

EAST ASIA, 868 Broadway (Powderhouse 
Sq.), Somerville, 666-8282. $6-$9. A tiny, 
out-of-the-way place with great, great Asian 
food. The menu is North Chinese and Thai, 
but the keynote is loving treatment of basic 
ingredients in dishes like chili eggplant, royal 
tofu, and spicy-squid. 

EAT, 253 Washington St., Somerville, 776- 
2889, $13-$18. More homey than haute, this 
Union Square hole in the wail is at its best 
with modem takes on. American faves like 
pork chops, catfish, and pear crisp. A pleas- 
ant, parlorlike room fills up with neighbors 
who like the friendly vibe and the owner, 
Charlie, who circulates around the tables 
checking in on everyone's dinner. BR Sun., 
11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

EVOO, 118 Beacon Street, Somerville, 
(617) 661-3866. $16-$23. Chef Peter Mc- 
Carthy, late of the Bostonian Hotel, boldly 
opens Somerville’s most expensive restau- 
rant and the foodie stampede begins. When 
he’s on, he’s on: buttermilk-fried oysters, 
sweet marinated quail, and wood-grilled 
bass all show spark and substance. But the 
fast-and-loose approach to ethnic idioms 
means the food isn't always as consistent 
as the sculptural presentation would have 
you believe. 

HOUSE OF TIBET KITCHEN, 235 Holland 
St. (Teele Sq.), Somerville, (617) 629-7567. 
$6-$9. The first Tibetan restaurant in New 


resource ce Shop, but 
first relax with some buttered tea and really 
excellent momo, the Tibetan. answer. to 
Peking ravioli. 
JOHNNY D’S UPTOWN RESTAURANT, 


1 Hot 9. ade Sa foment, 

















776-2004. $6-$14. Where else can you eat 
microbrews and listening to Luther “Guitar 
Jr.” Johnson? Try the conch fritters with 
sweet-potato fries, maverick grits, vegetari- 
an dishes, anything Southern. BR Sat. and 
Sun., 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

JOSHUA TREE, 256 Elm Street (Davis 
Square), Somerville; 623-9910. $6-$15 It's 
in Davis. Square, but it’s designed like a 
downtown trendster bar, with industrial stee! 
trim and waiters in black T-shirts. The menu 
is mostly by-the-numbers bar food and 
Mexican stuff, but it does have its moments: 
terrific pinto beans; a “mojo roast pork loin” 
that got our mojo going. Thirty-two beers on 


“tap. BR Sat., 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. and Sun., 
¥0:30 a.m, to 2 p.m. 


PALENQUE, 300 Beacon St, Somerville, 
4. $10-$15. This great little mole-in- 
proves to New Englanders that 

classic Mexican cooking can be tangy and 

Complex instead of just hot. Try the carnitas 

(pork tips in an unsweetened chocolate-or- 

ange sauce) or anything with the cilantro- 

heavy salsa verde. Bring your own beer. BR 

Sun., 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

REDBONES, 55 Chester St., Davis Square, 

Somerville, 628-2200. $6-$15 (lunch, $4- 

$7; all-you-can-eat ribs and chicken, $7- 

$8). Big food for big guys. Loud and bright 


Buffalo shrimp. Try the com pudding to 
start. The wait is long but worth it. Cash and 
checks only. 

VINNY’S AT NIGHT, 76 Broadway (Sullivan 
Square), Somerville, 628-1921. $10-$20. 
Behind a convenience store called Vinny’s 
Superette lurks this den of pure East 
Somerville underworld cool. Great chops 
and profuse pasta served on red-and-white- 
check tablecloths, and more antipasti than 
you can shake a stick at. Try the amazing 
Pork chop in vinegar-pepper sauce. 


Out of Town 


BLUE GINGER, 583 Washington St., 
Wellesley, (781) 283-5790. $21-$26. Ming 
Tsai’s celebrity hasn't ruined Blue Ginger, 
just made it a little harder to get in. The real 
mark of class is superior service that makes 
everyone comfortable and confident with 
the unfamiliar menu. Once you're in, stick 
with the signature Asian-fusion dishes like 
the foie gras shumai and the spectacular 
Chilean sea bass, since some of the experi- 
ments are over-cheffed. Save room for su- 
perior desserts. 

CAMPANIA, 504 Main Street, Waltham, 
(781) 894-4280. $16-§29. Remember how 
much fun Italian restaurants used to be, be- 
fore the experts ruined them? Campania, 
named for the province around Naples, is 
all that — with better desserts. It does get 
expensive, but you won't be disapointed by 
the excellent wood-grilled and roasted 
risotto en cartocho, and anything creamy or 
chocolate or both. Old-style jumbled décor 
and hearty volume. 
CARAMBOLA, 663 Main Street, Waltham, 
(781) 899-2244. $7-$20 (lunch, $5-$8) 


cooking as it might have been in an affluent 
home. The Perry family of Elephant Walk 
fame have focused on this purely Cambodi- 
an (except well-selected wines and 
desserts) restaurant worth a trip to Waltham 
from anywhere east of Phnom Penh. Order 
from each of five categories, but don’t miss 


| the spring rolls and the carambola salad 


among the grilled delights and light curries. 
EL SARAPE, 5 Commercial St., Braintree 
(Weymouth Landing), (781) 843-8005. $8- 
$14. A modest suburban storefront full of 
teal Mexican flavors. The format and many 
dishes imitate Sol Azteca, but often improve 
on the model, as with the black-beani soup, 
camitas, and guacamole appetizers, and 
the fabulous churros for dessert. Not as 
pretty as the best Boston Mexican restau- 
tants, but often tastier food and cheap 
enough to justify a run from Providence. 


| FLORA, 190 Mass Ave, East Arlingtoti, 


(781) 641-1664. $16-$22 (brunch; $6-$13) . 
The foodie scene arrives in Arlington Center 
in airy, peach-toned form. Located in a ren- 
ovated bank, the first solo project of jour- 
neyman chef Bob Sargent is strong on grill- 
work and full of catchy touches, like the 
arugula-fennel-calamari salad, or the in- 
tensely garlicked escarole under the leg of 
lamb, BR Sun, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
KATAHDIN, 106 High St., Portland, ME, 
(207) 774-1740. $11-$15. A terrific New 
American bistro in Portland, which is 
emerging as the hippest of the reviving New 
England cities. Don't miss the crab and 
scallop dishes, the comfort food, or any of 
the several chocolate desserts. 

KONG LUH, 9 Medford St. (Arlington Cen- 
ter), Arlington, (781) 643-2456. $5-$13. 
Kong Luh opens up new regions of China, 
as the chef is a Mongol from Manchuria, 
though also influenced by the subtleties of 
Beijing cuisine. The result is a small restau- 
rant of large interest, especially the Mongol 
(actually a pickle), and any of the soups. 
MEDITERRANEO BISTRO, 323 Tumpike 
St., Canton, (781) 821-8881. $16-$22. Fi- 
nally, @ source for garlic and cumin south of 
Route 128, Excellent regional dishes from 
Spain, Southem France, Italy, Greece, and 
Northen Africa, many innovatively pre- 
pared. Don't let the exterior scare you off. 
TUSCAN GRILL, 361 Moody St., Waltham, 
(781) 891-5486. $14-$18. Actually focused 
on the wonderful food of Tuscany, actually 
featuring outstanding grilled squid, shrimp, 
steak, and duckling, this is the North italian 
boutique restaurant that delivers more than_ 
it claims. Food good enough for tuxedos in 


a Toom informal enough for sweaters. Don't 


miss the or the cacciucco {fish 
stew) in your rush for the grilled dishes. 
Terrific wines, too. 





WOMEN MEN 


GREAT GATSBY 
Exciting, outgoing, spunky girl, 22, 
with mysterious hazel eyes, works 
for Internet marketing company; 
enjoys oe writing, shopping, 
photography, Alanis and Italian cui- 

Seeking honest, genuine, 
motivated guy, 22-27, for long con- 
versations over dinner, Govdeaing 
into the long-term. 177836 _ 

DIVINE MISS 
intelligent, sexy, fun female, 21, 
red/brown, enjoys shopping, art 
house films, , Musers, fine 
wine me gs more. I'm single, bi-lin- 
aiyish and ready to mingle- seeking 
, funny guy, 21-28, 


mode 1! 7823. bos. 


romancing. non-smoker, 

, long hair a plus, fn 

long-term rela- 

Soman i 7830 5 
BEACH GODDESS 

attractive female, 28, 

seeks open. , adventurous 

SWM, 28-40, who is a profession- 

al, and well-educated, for compan- 


ship that indudes, moves, danc 


ing, dining-out, and parking at athe 
beach. Non-smoker, disease/drug 
free. 7772. “ 
BEAUTY AND BRAINS: 
SWF, 24, 5’8”, Italian, long black 
curls, Ivy-leaguer, voluptuous 
model, seeks tall, brilliant, beauti- 
ful, liberal SPM, 24-32. 477801 
SJF, ATTRACTIVE 
Liberal, professional, 27, sense of 
humor, enjoys tive music (I sing), 
outdoors, and funky little pubs. 
ing SWM with similar inter- 
DOMINICAN GIRL 
Luscious Dominican girl, 22, 5’5”, 
116Ibs, 34C, cai tone, dark 
red/brown, g, Seeking some Pparty- 
ing, dai someone to 
play with, , Must be attrac- 
tive, wil Fe . 17880 
KARAMEL KISSES 
5'5", medium build, nice and neat. 
Age 23, work and play-aholic, cute 
and. sweet. | love movies, music 
and artistic/thinking men. Southem 
at heart, in search of 
-lovii . T7843 


Sweet, 


, Creative, inde- 
seeks SWM, 24-35, 


good conversation , traveling. 3. Has: 

whacked sense of humor, 

open-mind. wade eyhaesd 

ner in crime. #97737 oe 
KID AT HEART 

wa 22, interests include snow 


pretrae travel, dancing, chil- 
and singing along 


ce nian Li for non- 
conformist friends who yoo 
to have fun. #°7738 


ARE YOU A MESS?? 
Can't remember the last time you 
showered? Have lots of tattoos? 
Play guitar, but not well? Want a 


‘YOU KNOW WHAT THEY SAY... 
about still waters. Dark-haired, 
purple dress clad poet you didn’t 
dare talk to last night. Quiet, 
SWF, college senior. Seeking tall, 
dark, handsome male, 21-27, bril- 
liant, smart-alec, expert tickle 
attack launcher. 227703 
COLLEGE BABE 
Lovable, bubbly, SWF, 22, 
5'7", 120ibs, j 


swimming, fast food, Dawson's 
holding 


Young, gothic/industrial chick 

male, clad in black, for 
Man-ray Wednesdays, Marc 
Almond look-alike, black lipstick on 
our lips. 277736 

PURR-FECT 
Plus-sized, _ intelligent,. 
funny SWF, 31, red/hazel, 
enjoys cavorting through life, gos- 
siping and viewing moving pic- 
tures, seeks an intelligent, funny, 
pare > S/DWM, 28-38, to help 
subvert the dominant paradigm. 
7574 _ z 


quirky, 
who 


SWEET PEA | 
Are you a tall, smart indie-rocker 
who dreams of wearing tight mesh 
shirts on stage? Read philosophy 
for fun? i might be the girl for you, 
SWF 22.7613 
HEY JUDE! 
What are you waiting for? 19, 
attractive, assertive, passionate 
SBF, clothing designer/student, 
loves movies, music, art, dancing, 
dining. Seeking SM for fun and 
i ip. £27607 


PATRICK? 
Move like Patrick Swayze in Dirty 
Dancing? Well that’s not. exactly 
what I'm looking for. Cute SWF, 24, 
seeks post-modern non-smoker in 
black glasses, who enjoys adven- 
ture travel, 23-35. 297602 
CAMBRIDGE 
SWF, 28, likes cats, science, beer, 


. Seeking guy 
with similar ar enthusiasms. 7628 
SULLEN GIRL 
Love-ridden jazz vocalist, 22, 
obsessed with Maya Angelou and 
martyrdom, seeks criminal-minded 
film director, for pale en sacred 
evenings of shadow boxing and 
carrion flambe. Please don't forget 
the magnolias. 297573 ae, 
YOU WON'T GET LAID 
Cute and crazy “freshly* si 
chick seeks cuddle buddy for 
strange adventures, renting films, 
and ‘absolutely, positively NO 
SEX" - i'm so damn “sick” of sex! 
Quirky freaks more than welcome 
to apply, the uptight considered if 
willing to be unwound. ZP7616 
Attractive, full-figured, honest, pro- 
fessional SWF, 28, 5’6”, a little shy, 
seeks SPM, 28-33, non-smoker, 
with character, for friendship/LTR. 
7631 


SWF, 22, still has a love for Texas. 
| like WWF, monster trucks, Willie 
and Budweiser. Would prefer old- 
fashioned “country boy”. Pick up 
trucks a plus. £97463 
BOSTON BBW 

27 year old environmental scientist 
looking for a 23-34 year old male 
who is intelligent, challenging, car- 
ing, adventurous, fun, and a bit 
weird. 17473 

Hi, 1 AM... 
a SAF college student, petite, nice 
and funny, enjoy reading, listening 
to music, dining, cooking, movies 
and conversations. Love to meet 
someone who is very nice and 
kind, has a sense of humor, for 
friendship first. ZP5158 2 

NEW TO THE CITY! 

19 year old female, caucasian, 


attractive, ome woimabalic, 
loves to smile, explore, and just 


ful, romantic, considerate, for 
friendship and good times. 77363 
AS GOOD AS IT GETS 
Intelligent, humorous, sensual 
blonde, 28, an artist in human ser- 
vices field, enjoys writing poetry, oil 
painting, Barnes and Noble, The 
Beastie Boys, museums, the 
ocean and CONCERTS! Seeking 
humorous, honest, casual guy, 21- 
40, who's intelligent and stable 
and fun to be around for doing fun 
things and let's see.. 177947 _ 
BRIGHT, BEAUTIFUL 
Attractive 32 yr old divorcee, out- 
going, educated, fun-loving looking 
for man with same _ qualities. 
tn MEN 
LUCID DREAMER 

Artsy-fartsy, precocious and curi- 
ous brunette, 22, with superb 
memory, enjoys The Smiths, read- 
ing, painting and Woody Allen 
films. Seeking attentive, intelligent 
communist, 20-30, for conversa- 
tion, dating and spontaneous 
adventures behind the wheel! 
7259 


TRIGGER HAPPY 
Tall, blonde, hot-blooded 20-some- 
thing, into muscle cars, muscle 
men and talking shop, seek a cow- 
boy who shoots from the hip and 
knows when to fold ‘em. No 
rustlers. 177844 
NORTHERN EXPOSURE 
Intellectual, adventuresome, 
eclectic girl from the Southwest, 
31, with many interests- Annie 
Lennox, runs along the Charles, 
city exploration, taking photos and 
mango sorbet to name but a few. 
Seeking intelligence, curiosity and 
irreverence from educated guy, 29- 
37, for long-term relationship, for 
sharing interests and other urban 
adventures. 427131 
ASIAN BEAUTY 
SF, 22, petite; i ive and 
zany; seeking SM, 22-35, for 
romance and fun at night. Big 
biceps and strong pecs would 
help. Let's get it on, baby! 74439 


ARE YOU IRISH? 
Pretty SWF, 31, petite, fit, upbeat 
personality, seeks SWM, prefer- 
ably Irish, for friendship/possible 
long-term relationship. | enjoy 
reading, films, outdoor activities, 
travel, and good conversation over 
a Guinness. 477269 

VIVACIOUS BLOND 
Tall, blue-eyed slice: of apple pie, 
professional, educated, some- 
times sarcastic, always witty, 
seeks fun, affectionate, grounded 
SM, 28-40, to share Boston, out- 


Spritely, slender, blue-eyed, young 
lover of sound and color, with 
crooked sense of humor, seeks 


23 year old original, a little warped, 


into laughing, (more 
wannabe than anything), live 
footba 


SWF teacher, 26, 5'3", 
brown/hazel, thick- in the right 
places, loves R&B, travel, laugh- 
ing. Seeking good-looking, mar- 
riage-minded, professional, kind, 
confidant man, for long-term rela- 
tionship. 3406 
DAZZLING BLUE EYES 
SWF, 32, blonde/blue, 5’6”, stylish, 
savvy, creative, athletic city girl 
seeks SWM, who is funny, inde- 
pendent, confident, and athletic for 
fun, laughs, and dating. #7202 
| LIKE HAIR! 

Cute, 20 something female seeks 
pa hairy guy to keep me warm in 

these cold winter nights. Must be 
well built and strong- only the 
strong need apply! #7268 

A RARE BIRD 
| love parrots. Spirited, multi 
facetted SWF, 33, seeking bright- 
eyed, playful SM, 30-40, bird 
enthusiast for long term nesting. | 
enjoy cultural events, nature 
walks, travel, cooking. 6217 
LOOKING 

SF, 25, attractive, smart, success- 
ful seeking SM, 28-32, looking for 
serious relationship, 6 feet or taller, 
must have at least a masters 
degree and be success driven. 


17340 
COUNTRY CITY GIRL 
SBF, 31, seeks sensitive, caring, 
understanding SWM, 25-39, who 
likes outdoors, wants to settle 
down and likes country music. I’m 
visually impaired. £°7902 
SHEENA IS 
One-time New Wave girl, now doc- 
toral student, 29, seeks nice boy 
with punk rock roots, for burgers, 
subversion and Scrabble. f°5680 
SKINNY GUY WANTED 
WF, 32, 125ibs, 5’3”, brown/brown, 
self-actualizing, | non-smoking, 
enviro-pagan, entrepreneur, 
enjoys modern art, film, poetry, 
wave, disco. similar WM, 
5'7"-5'10", honest, communicative, 
childless, financially responsible. 
7406 


OKAY me 9 
I've got a plan. Post-expat 
scam artist/science diva, oa 
subversive Bond boy, for world 
domination.Bring techno know- 
oy taste for martinis and slick 
wit, to smooth botched — 
SF. 24.6037. te 


You, 21-30, for billiards and beers, 
possible long-term relationship. 
My AEE EM aa 
Athletic 27 year old, 5’5”, light 
brown eyes, very attractive with an 
hourglass figure, enjoys skiing, 
rollerblading, horseback riding, 
swimming. Looking for a fun-loving 
mate, 30-45, to have relationship 
with. 227898 _ ih 

Pretty girl, 80, 5'8", 120Ibs, 
auburn/green, seeks confident 


intelligent romance. 7787 boy” for fun, and 
Se GREAT BALI BALLS OF FIRE 
SWF, 30, seeks romantic, adven- 
tures with men. | love outdoors, 
music, cats, talking, taking walks, 
movies, quiet evenings at home. 
ing a guy who is a romantic 
like me, caring, and understand- 
ing. #7688 
Attractive, classy SBF, 30, “55”, 
150ibs, enjoys traveling, movies, 
music. Seeking down-to-earth 
SPM, any race, for one-on-one 
rela tionship. 7799 | 
Book , bad-spelling, incredi- 
bly direct SWF, feminist, 25, seeks 
SM, 23-30, for cheap dates, 
movies, food, and belly laughs. 


Let’s talk! Pretty, slender SWF, 

writer, seeks highly-educated, 

ir ancestry, 

Catholic/Christian, and grad- 

degreed preferr No 
. 127693 


at toss photography. 


ote Bn 31-37, for 
special rareee, lots of laughs. 
7467 


FUN AND VERSATILE 
SWF, 23, , seeks SM, 
23-29, zest to share 
La unique nights. Must Jove the 

following: night life, hiking, music, 
sunsets/stars, and smiling. 
27503 
GOTHIC BLONDE 
Spiritual, pretty, thin, 52”, 
actress/renaissance , 
seeks beautiful Bowie-esque, thin 


, 20-35, for hauntingly, : 


hypnotic, fog-laden evenii 
love cnean clubs (Man “Bay, 


feline fanatic and animal worship- 
per. 26006 


ASIAN FEMALE, 27 
| am female, Asian, with i 
blood, 27, well-educated, 1 
ofessional- m petite... " jooking 
a tall, smart and cute guy, who 
tig and ‘ha goa conse 0 
a sense 

humor. £27388 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Artistic SWF, 34, curly 
nae tng caring, 
en photography, ing, 
of humor, , for long-term 


COME AND GET ME 
SBF, 32, 5'7”, with great sense of 


Lt min ong 30-37, for 
term i ip. 
—— 


BEER 
Keep no ge SWF, 5'7”, 
brown/blue, 26. Out , very 
pretty, fun, loves good , drinks, 


and co “yee ny. ene SwM, 
aie P/Abererombie type. 


Playful, enga: ffectionate, 
love, ma ogaang, actions 

direct, peti od yee epirtual. 
evolving, seeks friend, partner, 


lover, 27-35, eas’ y 
adventurous, loves sy-g0ing. 
passionate, 








SWM, 18-25, to sweep me off my 
feet. M5530 
GOT ATTITUDE? 

Pretty female, 30, seeks male who 
enjoys going out, all types of 

, people and expior- 


cial man, 28-35, for TLC. #5020 
BLACK BEAUTY 


Very attractive BF, 5’6", 138ibs, 
for WM, 27-55, who's 


conservative, fun, generous, ambi- 
tious. £75387 ir PG 
SOUGHT 


ULTRAMAN 
SWF, arranger of modern day 
; seeks boy 


pee in 2 7147 Ae 
VERY YOUNG 50 
Looking for a Freee ow soul, pro- 
fessional S' 44-56, who's 
adventurous, passionate, sincere 
and sensitive. Not giving up hope 
that you're out there. TP5166 


's rugged, 
professional, 5'7"+,, enjoys muse- 
ums, sports, romantic e 
outdoor frolicking, and knows what 
he wants. Must love animals and 
kids, leave your past relationship 
baggage at the door. £°7807 

ATTENTION: MD’S! 
Figure skater, 26, petite, shapely 
-_ (with 


ambition and heart. Let's give “y a 
whirl! £97720 nll 
TAKES 1 TO KNOW 1 
Beautiful but shy SF, 20s, tall, fair, 
thin. Seeking SM, 21+, into low- 
brow humor, John movies, 
rock shows, late nights. For adven- 
ture and occasional rowdiness. 

77696 

Thin, pretty, Bettie Page-esque, 22 
year old female. Interests include 
art, psychology, music, Manray. 
Seeking skinny, androgynous, goth 
boy, 20-30. 27789 at 
Pretty, , 29 year old 
graduate student. Brown hair, 
brown eyes seeks sensitive gentie- 
manimiltary a plus)27-35, for pos- 
sible long-term relationship. 
76158 


Wie a fun, smart, creative 
personal and you'll get a 
$50 gift certificate to one of 
Boston’s hippest restaurants. 
Plus, we'll use your personal 
as Featured Interview of 


the Week. 


EMAIL 


phoenixpersonals@ phx.com 
CALL 617-859-3283 
FAX 617-450-8600 

(Mention: Grafton St. promo) 


LOOSE CANNON 
SWF, 22, pretty, tall, slender, intel- 
lectual woman, interested in phi- 
losophy, art, and practical jokes. 
Seeking tall, goofy, SM, 21-32, for 
conversation, play, collaboration. .. 
TSS 

ONE OF AKIND 
Smart, pretty, tall, slender woman 
interested in philosophy, art, and 
practical jokes is looking for a 
goofy, funny, nerdy SM, 21-30, for 
conversation, play, collaboration, 
etc. 177481 


NOSFERATU 
DWF, (and newly single)29, 
blonde, tall, pretty, 5'10”, vegetari- 
an workaholic seeking Ri trooper 


or Smithfield police officer for light ” 


partying/weekend friendship. 
‘T6069 


LIVIN’ LA VIDA LOCA 
SWF, 31, full figured, sexy. loves 
kissing, cuddling, -classic rock, 
country music, my cowboy hat, 
being different. Serious beach 
bum, let's live la vida loca and walk 
life's beaches together. Kisses. 
3873 cate 

ARTICHOKE 
26, attractive SWF, wishes there 
were more hours in the day for 
anything from traveling the globe 
to cart wheeling in the rain. Kind, 
creative, inspired, very intelligent, 
goofy SM, story-partner sought by 
eo. learner with .a heart. 


ee OFF CENTER 
Full-figured, attractive, fun-loving 
SWF, 22, seeks good-looking 
SWM, 21-33, to -cut loose with. 
775768 | 
WHAT MUSTIDO 

to find a tall, romantic SM, over 30, 
who likes movies, museums, 
music, and comedy? Tall attractive 
SBF, 30, wants to know. £73949 


week 


NO CHEESE GROMIT! 
Professional chic, 24, seeks 
unconventional geek boy for fun 
times in Providence. Up for Avon 
flicks, dinner out, live shows, or a 
game of pool? Creativity, honesty, 
and intelligence required. 

TAKE ME OUT 
Broke college student likes to go 
out, SWF, 21, red hair, blue eyes, 
5’8, medium build. Looking for 
male, 5'10"+, around same age, to 
show me a wicked good time. 
76043 


INDEPENDENT... 
at all times. Attractive, intelligent 
WPF, 32, interests vary, in search 
of. attractive, intelligent WPM, 22- 
42, Worcester area. 177404 © 


IRREVERENT LINGUIST 
with New York roots. Culturally 
curious DWF, over 35, seeks 
warm, funny, 40ish guy, for the 
usual, semi-interesting things. 
7812 es 

ADVENTUROUS & KIND _ 
SJF, 36, professional, down-to- 
earth, intelligent, passionate, cre- 
ative, fun, intuitive, open-minded, 
playful, curvy. Seeking commu- 
nicative SM, non-smoker, 30s-40s, 
for dating, enjoying the outdoors, 


voluptuous beauty, SWF, 24, 54”, 
into Gothic/Rockabilly, horror 
movies, reading, etc. Seeking tall 
SWM, 24-34, spooky, piercings, 
tattoos, pompadours welcome, 
but, not a must. for graveyard 
walks, friendship, possibly more. 
Hs | SN eye aoa 
PETITE PRINCESS! 

Sick of toads! Need fun-loving, 
spontaneous man, 25-35, with ath- 
letic build. Interests include club- 
bing, art house films, running, can- 
die-lit dinners and ...1 27840 


SEEKING NATIVE 
Sybarite geekboy! Me: great gams, 
chariot racer. You: Germanic nano- 
technologist cohort. Your zip-code 
is Fibonacci sequence. No 
Scientologists or cronies! £7931 

E=EXCITE 
23 year old female, looking for SM, 
25-40, 5'8"-6'+, athletic build, 
who'd enjoy concerts, clubs, travel 
and is open-minded to new things. 
Excitement is my middie name. 
75488 
ON WINGS OF ANGELS... 

send to me my soulmate for eterni- 
ty. My age in numbers 51, and yet 
my heart is very young. On your 
eyes a pretty sight, | will not make 
you run in fright. If my ad does 
catch your eye, you just may want 
to give me a try. Seeking non- 
smoker, 48-56, attractive, success- 
ful, professional yo with a 


Vivacious, verbal vegetarian. 
Feisty, funky, forty (forever 30), 
SWF, into movies, music, and 
much more, looking for love and 
laughter. 7748s, 
LOVEABLE/SENSIBLE 
Pretty sophisticated professional 
SWF 5’5 fit black dress/jeans. 
Enjoys classical music, indoor/out- 
door, quiet and wild nights. Seeks 
attractive, intelligent, fit, generous 
tall SWM 40-55 for long-term rela- 
tionship. 7623 
LOVE SAUSAGE 
Little Asian cookie crumb, looking 
for affection from 6'1” white boy. 
Derry, NH a plus, if your name is 
Mike, also a plus. Thank you 
Jesus. 2P7756 : 
LONELY PEOPLE? 

SWF, 53, white blonde, hazel eyes, 
love outdoors, music, dancing, 
movies. Kind, understanding and 
caring expecting the same from 
SWM, 49-55. Penpals, friendship, 
relationship? Ri only. £77750 





leaning back in my arms, for life's 
not a paragraph and death, i think, 
is no parenthesis. Spirited writer, 
38, enya and poetry-fancier, hell- 
the real thing with a sweet, 
omen aa 77420 . 
NIGHT IN ARMOR > 
i with minimal dents 
iT so helpless 
damsel, preferably you are a pro- 
fessional SWM, 


, Slender, intelligent, 
njoys ne muse- 
Tain d, dancing. ti ends ary 
almu janci riends/tamily. 
JM. Tawa aera 
wes x ALL 
Warm, funny, dynamic published 
author, 45, works infield of vio- 
lence prevention, enjoys tsak 
Dinesen, Bonnie Raitt, coffee 
houses, @ ngaging conversation, 
writing, gardening, Playing poker 
and quality time with friends. 
Seeking sincere, caring, funny, 
smart person, 45-52, for 
long-term relationship, movies, live 
jazz shows and the occasional 
jaunt to the House of Biues. 


Pr scuba diver, 36, 5’7”, slim, 
long hair, seeks on land adventure! 
Enjoys outdoors, running, violin, 
travel, ocean and romance. 
Seeking tall SWM, 35-48, 5'11"+, 
who's fit, caring and honest, for 
great relationship. #4169 
CUTIE PIE 

SWF, 30s, smart, sweet, petite, 
seeks dancing fool, for cultural 
immersion creative conversa- 
tion, but not below the Mason- 
Dixon line. 2°3356. 

~ TREATED LIKE A KING _ 
Funny, sensitive and _ 
blonde, amp fore e Sh cat- 
lover, enjoys Bruce Willis action 
films, reading, music and more. 
Seeking long-term relationship 

with honest, warmhearted, affec- 


tionate romantic, 35-42, for spend- 
ng quality time, quiet dinners and 
= amy until 2 AM! 


In different ways. Russian a 
wants to meet a white man, 25: 
with sense of humor, with different 


FISH SEEKS BICYCLE 
Light the candies, run the bath, 
pour the wine... independent 
English equestrian, 39, finds 
sometimes it takes two, seeking 
urbane cowboy for indoor and out- 
door adventures, oo downhill, 
and apres ski. fP6189_ 

NOT DULL/INSANE 
SWF, 44, (looks 30), in the Health 
Care field, former musician, 5’4”, 
130!bs, no kids, seeks creative 
SWM, non-smoker, with excellent 
looks and smarts! £75619 
FUN & FROLIC 
Want to meet an attractive, under 
40 gentleman, who lives in Boston, 
= year for good times. I’m attrac- 
tive, 35, well-groomed, ee size 
20 ‘SWF. %7: 


WOMEN § 
Continued on next page 
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Respond to Personals 
TEST 


cal 617-400-8620 


Call costs $1.99 a minute. Must be 18+. 
Call from any phone, anywhere, anytime. 
Amex/Visa/Mastercard accepted 


lo listen and respond to 
Personals call 


076-3366 


Outside Greater Boston 


Call 1-900-370-2015 


Cail costs $1 59 a minute. 
Must be 18+. 


Piace your FREE 
Phoenix Personal 


Weekdays 8:30am to 11pm 
Sundays 10am to 6pm 





> 4 


— 
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g28 


33 


. (WM, medium 
build, non-smoker and no cats!) T6153 


door adventures. Cape area a plus. 
77318 


and companion, for a real life mag- 
ical connection. £27382 


URING 
27 year old educated SWM. Good sar- 
castic humor, enjoys a range of activities 
i of cooking, foreign films, ski- 
2s win is Spon, afectonate, and a good 
is open, F a 
communicator. 197845 


* cut, down-to-earth enjoys camping, hik- 


ing, an ing outdoors, jotogr: x 
nature, _ also enjoy pe ~ nd 
om the couch with a ie. 


hope 
pa 1 SRS TRAE ACES oe SE ts Ea 
ARTISTIC SOUL 

Attractive, friendly SWM, 28, 6'1", long 
hair, enjoys music, movies, museums, 
beach ang, rollerblading, biking, 
seeks SWF, 21-28, attractive, honest, 
friendly, ing, for friendship, possible 
long-term ip. 17358 


shape, not stuck on myself, very 
and affection. Seeking that 
woman to be treated like a queen. 


wy, boneg 
open-minded SF, 

more. TF 
SWM, 29, non-smoker, 5'10”, 175iIbs, 
seeks fun, exciting female, 18-35, for 
he and dating. Race unimportant. 


Me like: cats, Lynch, Kubrick, comics, 
HLOTS, hiking, Europe, electro, ambient, 
metal, solitude, fine ale, coffee, rain. You 
eee 
Laid-back, caring SM, 32, gardener, 
gler, seeks SF, who enjoys laughing, for 
term . 17773 
SEARCHING FOR MY PRINCESS 

SWM, 32, 5’9", dark hair, clean shaven, 
Unive educated, pri 

e , honest, hardworking, polite, 
loyal, easygoing, sincere, non-smoker, 
exploring Boston. Seeking SW/AF, 20-33, 
who's sweet, fun, positive, with similar 
interests. 127923 


To listen and respond to Personals 


call 

976-3366 
Outside Greater Boston 

Call 1-800-370-2015 


Call costs $1.99 a minute. Must be 18+. 
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; ne ee iconoclastic ; , | am. 
musician. Rebetika, microtonality, Almost very attractive, slim build, blond, , sarcastic, , affectionate FOR SALE: NICE JEWISH the same way. Me: WM, 19, 5'11", 190ibs 
Babbitt, Monk, Sun Ra, the ,* 28, desires honest, affectionate, mature, SW 22, 62", , great listener, One blue-eyed, red-haired Irish boy, 45, Intelligent, out, driven preppy GWIM 24 straight-acting, likes books, music, 
P’ansori, Swans, Chet Banker, the full-figured woman for casual relation: . into Ozzy, Metallica, Army of Darkness, looks 30, 170i, slim, non-emnclens set seeks someone who ¢ the sympho- Movies, junkfood and NPR. You're 18-24. 
Brothers, cowboy songs: Call me. ship, all calls returned. £P7562 Dracula, inline extting, . kickboxing. drinker, divorced, no kids, still ny without Friends- more. #75640 a 
ko) 1. AS ee Senstious lips and jfeet ofhand- Seeking SWF, 18-30, .Nohead princess for long-term re ip. embarrassment, reads for pleasure LION IN WINTER 
ARE YOU OUT THERE? ‘some medical , Seeks 40-50 . SE7717 7522 : ‘s smiles, and is secure. Fun , charming guy, 32 
31, semi-professional, semi-educated old, youthful, playful female, ASIAN LAD P 22-30. 2F7701 blond/biue ey Sere es, 25- 
’ _ semi- het , for fun and SWM, 24, grad student, into Cage Humorous, handsome. GET LOST ne ee ae ~ nightlife 
open-minded, , 77849 , reading, » secure Italian SWM, 39, 5°11” in spring, to summer, 
' for my othersemi! Don't be shy! Curious. tronic music, free improvisation, {5bs, browrvhazel, soeks 10 romantial Herre gr Bs ayn yaya fe Aarne to New York in autumn and 
Gentleman, 42, seeks fit, aon- } indie rock, ism, ly entertain educated, attractive jeeking familiar soul, 20-33, with a fantastic meals at home in winter. 
CALL THIS AD! smoking companion ( mom) nova, film, road Seeking hip younger partner, 20-30, for long-term y laugh. £97679 ‘ A_man for all seasons- give me a call 
Very romantic man, 33, blonde/blue, look- Eclectic interests. Utilitarian outlook.  reative | 20-28, with teresting ter. relationship. #6012 | HOW SOON IS NOW? swe 
ing for friendship an a lot of love. You 7806 NEW BEGINNING WM. who to be 34, 6 BR 
won't be ~-..., LEXINGTON AREA” wang liek: tee proses irreverent x- py. SS. lookS = 170Ibs ’ povmema likes weekends of 
CASUAL DEVIANT GWPM, 45, attractive, good : . }- open to new ideas tionships. ioned boi dy, Alternative cross-word over brunch, brows- 
Tall, in-shape SWM, 31, non-conformist, past age interests. ing SWM, 46, 5'7", athletic, artistic, seeks + Seeking honest, caring partner to laugh Xanight, Moby, Kate Bush, Siouxsie & The ing Swough used bookstores, catching 
ease (ME, 28a) © enters by. GM, 20s or 30s. 27771 See prowling and = and love, age/race unimportant. " . wi aety abieianed, ba 
| dred spirit (SWF, explore cubs. 765000 ‘ seeks ie entertained, intel- 
new to us. P7869 ace amtaiee’ Galan caeerraeer DOWN-TO-EARTH STILL RIDING raphy, seeks sirilar male, 22:90. 7918 oem man. 24799 ad 
READ THIS LADIES! (mature mentor), seeks fun-loving lady, SWM, 49, 5°10”, 195ibs, attractive, easy- SWM, 43, 5’8”, 185Ibs, long black hair, GWM, 27, 5'9", blond/blue, cute, seeki FIREPLACES... 
Handsome, honest, Italian-American any race, 40-60, confidante, best ee eos smokes, enjoys life's bearded, likes Harley's, muscle cars, out- normal guy, 18-33, for fun times rs Sincere, spontaneous GWM, 26, can 
male, 34, into arts, blues, books, bikes, _friend, to share adventure, romance, hap- pleasures. Seeking petite best door activities. Seeking SWF, 30-40, for friendship. Sports and outdoor minded a '@K@ the scene or leave it. in-shape, 
billiards, cooking, y — piness. £27786 friend and lover, 38-49, for long-term rela- long-term relationship. 777685 plus, not into the club scene. £77614 handsome, seeks adventurous, well- 
bar-hopping. Seeking with 22, loves tionship. £77662 ENGLISH/JEWISH CHAP C on. ; . - read, humorous friend, for fun times, i: 
intorens, tedheads 2 trips Seeking $1.26. Cool ; architec- SM, 50, never married, kind-hearted, GWA, 30, 510°, 165ibs, brown/orown,  Snve8, exciting travels and potential. 
ACCOMPLISHED TRI-ATHLETE Bch * tural , 30s, seeks beautiful, exot- marketing VP, conservative seeks gasess. Edis good Sood hears 2900 :. 
Reliable, eae, mane, yet humble oe ic, cultured woman, 20s-30s, for -  marriage-minded, out, , sincere music, sees the world, smiles JEFFREY FROM JEFFREY 
and bemused , 37, blond/blue, SOFT AND FUZZY LION ate romance fan come true. female, ' who available, attractive, healthy guy,  omantic, low-key SWM, 28, browr/biue 
have law degree, enjoys athletic activi: Long-haired,  P Macintosh 22873 likes animals. @1342 28-36, for committed relationship. S298 of humor, enjoys movies, skiing, 
ties, massage, meditation, travel, cooking olen allkinnate BRITISH INDIAN Humorous, affectionate SWM, 41, seeks #7470 P- day trips, listening to U2 and Duncan 
and sporty age ane Seeking ag partner. Me: 38, 182lbs, 5'7", muscular, _|"tellectual East Indian male, 32, from —_ fun-loving, , commitment-minded PROVIDENCE AREA Sheik. Seeking sexy, compassionate, 
able, friendly, female, 25-37 bearded, low eyesight, good UX, tall, attractive, slim, charming acade- SF for of hugs, kisses, Cite GWM, 27. 5’ intelligent male, 28-35, for dinners out, 
who's fit and fun, for long-term relation- ~you: honest, open-minded, heart, Tic, PhD. Enjoys outdoors, travel, litera- dancing romancing. Serious calls only. pair’ Se 30. WR, O08 dark walks, casual relati . $7401 
ship, dancing, dinner, play and adven- rs Pm ture, aesthetios, dance, care, technology. F903 hel, Gee eek Sais. Seat: Sars, MEN SEEKING MEN 
tures from the other side. £97727 SHOEGAZING DILETTANTE «Seeking slim, intelligent female, 21-31,  SWM, 44, 5°68", 150ibs, brown/brown, Structure, Taco Bell. Seeks oy. caine 19 year old honest, down-to-earth guy 
LOVE MY WAY Attractive, intelligent SM grad student,  {f_casual. outings/fun. Age/race open. non-smoker, no drugs, seeks SWF, 35- guy, 22-32, for hot times, possible long- enjoys walks and talks, cuddling, kissing. ‘ 
SWM, 33, brown/blue, loves music, 25 joves brit-pop/indie: rock (Slowdive, + Re AR Sa oa 55, 5'2”-5°10", ee eee term relations hip 77497 Seeking cute, straight guy, similar ; 
movies, travel, seeking humorous rela- The Smiths, Radiohead, Belle+Seb), SYM, 42, martial arts athletic freakazoid, —_ate. Interested in having a 's alll SMARTIMA oo See have a true » love 
tionship-minded SF, 26-35, who has.sim- playing guitar, art, creativity, Blake, | With creativity, energy. passion, enjoys the time, give a call. £75911 Professional WM, 58", ta0ibe, ft good. “mated. E7810 
ilar interests. Would you like to talk? !fo- — aPrick. Hitchcock, Lynch. Seeking cool dancing, music, art. £7706 Emotionallyfinancially resolved, very joking, funny, ' straight-acting, “non. \ SERENITY DANCE 
low where my mind goes 177743. ____ mind E7789 female, for films, gigs, pubs and coffee. Your lucky day. Professional SBM. 33. atractive, trim. patient SWM. 40s, 6 wna Vou 23k way inemeprl. te Kine hepee®, - aeewnne -Cadeers 
BUSH PAN 7740 "11", enj » travel. i witty cosmopolitan, shares the mirror, , ; ‘ 7 attist, 25, 6'2", , Seeks spiritual, in 
Seeks pretty, intelligent art-lover to enj SJM SEEKS SJ SIREN SF, 24-35, tor hip, dating P6199 accommodates your sensitivities; fm, pre ang cont a eee in Shape, out GM, 22-37 for laughter, friend- 
film, music, cuisine. | love P | Salt: $1, smart, ely, sexy, solid, sophist CASABLANCA dance; frolic. T9659 ee eee leptin eietoneip. 
NiN, Suzanne: Vega, .Massive Attack, - cated, sage. Savors Stravinsky, Seurat, Let's play it again...together. Humorous, Candlelight search. Handsome, trim WM, LONELY YOUNG MAN B73 
Kieslowski, Gillam, | Greenaway, Shakespeare, Simpsons. Siren: similar, creative, musical, handsome SWM (40, 6’, unmarried businessman, seeks sen- ies Gaston 20 YOUNG AND IRISH 
Cronenburg, Cohen Brothers. 'm SWM. slim, sensual, sincere, sans snobbery. 511", 170) desires the company of a — suous, philosophical SF, 40s, who enjoys rats ent Rwy rely Sueighe-ecting, te. uatenpetete, 1 
34, 6, 1 , feasonably handsome. Sound superb? Simply say so. P5852 smart, amusing, romantic woman 25-45 music, dancing, film, intense conversa- © peat senosl attitude ' GWM, seeks same, 18-25, for possible ; 
7715 VOTE HERE for a “beautiful tri Louie.” 797610 tions. 79150 pete ng age des os wan (onguterm relationship. Enjoy movies, 
DEITIES AMONG MORTALS ive candidate, 33 cs ee X, reading, working out, and bar- 
25 year old SWM, loves the world and for sultry, intellectual role model who WM. 28, SEEKS hopping. Not into scene. TPS507 ~ 
Fe ay Rater nl me . Ceties eetoye sommes, seniel sieac- 26 year old WM in pape necking and very attractive male, 160s, green } 
30,10, ar wrestle wits %9 7060 hramor°and sive. Fi lator includes Respond to Personals using your CREDIT CARD! §=—ctcverweignt love tho thin nerdy time, GS... '1i,,Gariehai, smooth, clecrele. 
pet biking, Se reeth Gecking soy a whewenrs A — ay cate. n Glasses and braces are hot!) 2P7’ someone attractive, well-built, discrete, 
female, 30s, for fun and romance. ntnake aeeniel tale wanes, sooy. : PUNKY WHITE NOISE ‘ mature, for a friendship maybe more 
1 ACRE SRR NS Thee AS aie all jokes, room for desert. = = Sinister GWM, 26, into indie-brit music, along the way. 277533 
RAVEN SOUL Calfto volunteer! ‘iF | horror, sexy boys, seeks like-minded IN SEARCH OF U 
Spiritual, handsome SWM, 32, long, dark SENSUAL WOMAN WANTED pare Dien ne geen he wt pave yg ees Digg annem : 
hair, hazel , seeks attractive, open- Extremely intelligent, attractive, success- P good shape, good-looking, humorous. 
mind, ar Sr 22:9, for dng fl Deck genta, €F, Zio, ‘ae _ Cab enete $1.90 0 mteate, Mest be 10+. ce eae SHY HOUSEBOY seeks GM 26°35, for hondahin. dating 
a ; voice, seeks 44" 4 J gated 4 
Prefer non-smokers, long hair, slim to ronertie, sensual, understanding Call from any phone, anywhere, anytime. Shy, 5'11", 155ibs, age 32, seeking long- —with long-term relationship in mind. In 
a build. £77744 woman. £7781 term relationship with a caring older guy. North Shore . 176106 
SUPERSIZE YEAH ~ MUSEWANTED. ~~ Amex/Visa/Mastercard accepted | adenan-comess came Casotc | Linn harenaeee 
Handsome SWM, 34, young-looking,  SWM, 38, varied interests, including trav- 2 nehwal poten). W747? _—__ very 32 year old beach 
lean, athletic, | muscular. ee pager heey hana COUNTRY BOY/CITY BOY. Romantic , from Florida, tong dark Blond 
Passionately desires XL bot- ) 21-35, with wild + Spt ’ You- healthy, , 18-32. Long q 
Ge Me kaniune pment temeniso  supsk-an for continuing adven- JUST PHIL Oe EE eee ne ee ee — het secon vs PO0RS 
dine with cuddle with and lots of kissing. tures in the fast lane. £77319 Creative, strong minded male, 23. Honest, sincere, decent, educated SWM, , music. Seeking GWM, 30-44. BIWM, 30. mE 5: fi 
pee MMe Nei ete, rae A 21 ee LOVE BEING ALIVE ueish-green hair/blue eyes, enjo 54, enjoys short . romantic movies, okin< 4 oy 
A ald your tou Rae baryon you Romantic, attractive oe 32, beaches at night, mountains in the vin travel’ baoke SWF 20s-50s, who term eixtionship snship. 6003 nth ed ‘ 90 tortun peo peo tener 
» touch you, -  Italian- muscular build, eager and willing —_ seeing live music (punk, writing, believes in love. £71374 : 
SBM, 34, Doctoral student, 5'10”, 210lbs, to try new things, likes everything from ; 9 Be eg en ee GWM, 26, seek sim- ‘P6111 
chocolate brother with ‘shaved —S = to Streisand, Htatian cuisine Snel Sele ercenataaing. pestle - mamaia deena epenateretee: Peak rammintanomses bene. seiitn tema leaeien wane 
head/moustache. , going shows term. £27570 : H 4 '" 5 , 
built for dat- drums. in search of honest, hechonaie, BOSTON AREA oa ae eagaeee vor ~ 7514 cod ‘ relaxing, full-body 
TR. £7702 a ore SWM, tall, fairly attractive, athletic, casu- 26170 SINCERELY massage. I'm real fit, cool, clean-cut, ath- 
SWM, 31, 5'9°, 180ibs, fishing loyal, for dating, and indulging in a, comfortable, painter, young:40. Enjoys Caring, glving, creative SWM, 44,67".  Snanudn> wan someone sincoee ont lotic, fun. Go for it. £4722 
race cars, out. slim quality time rock music, movies, good conversation,  175ibe. aaa dian ‘Comin. relationship with someone sincere, opti- AT OUR OWN PACE 
18-35, for dating, possible SPU, 20, ©, tondihas, cooke Wind, — cociel' events and’ more. Sesking —inorediide ance Of touch Geebun 600. Coy Ce cee ene Oe ea eet aac meaner 
attractive SF who likes reggae, from attractive, confident, —tionate female counterpart. £6173 >: ge ee ee nee 
Easygoing, educated SWM, 6, enjoys other Caribbean music, for possi- AF 177564 SIG APPETITES INVITED FORIEREOS SS, SO Re Senco ee EE eae 
alternative’ music, Seeking full. ble long-term relationship. %27315 SWM SEEKS LOVE FOR LIFE Vmninnnas a a... 
, woman, 25-35, for summer Brunettes are best. Adventurous, genuine Are you the one for me? 20 year old col- for cad: Vater atin, Glam gnarl. nan HR PUFF N STUFF 
=~ possible SWM, 37, 6’, brown/blue, likes outdoors, student with brown/biue, best smile ‘ood er Samah Fit SWM, professional, GWM, 28, 5'6", ae” leten alee aiyanr i ak een ean te 
. Seeking active female, in , 5°11", 215Ibs, enj out ; ) —_. é : 
Fun, single 29 year old male, for 24-32. #75138 ihc MeNG rites cee | io moo. CNG, CS, SE Se eee 
share time with, enjoys BEAUTIFUL IN AND OUT ding. £7609 : Seinfeld and a 70's of lifestyle stable, masculine man, 21-30ish, who's 
Spelt, Honan 000 TIC ROGUE ATHLETIC OME WARM Seeking GWM, 21-35, » similar inter tired of the scene, for nights ouvin, dir 
ties/ , - _ father, easygoing, urban, prog Stop in name of love/lust for romantic 10” ; 20k _ go pit ; 
al, Italian with brown eyes/hair, 5’7", “ thoughtful, responsible, affectionate, interludes with DWM, 62, attractive eh vetnnied den laeartacon ont SWM SEEKS SAME looting So'9 eupannedel just a normal 
170lbs. £77669 woman, 30+, a gentle man with siow vigorous pobre oh lena oy SWM, 21, seeks SM, 21-41, for morioga- Guy. #7322 
BEAUTIFUL MIND? with similar qualities, who spprect dance, dinner, quiet times. Love perfume, ways. In mind and body! | am looking for ‘trot: ome PE ng ot ory 
Quiet, thoughtful, sensitive guy, 35, ation fora . movies, beach. 277619 a long term and more. | want children and m8 Fast Oo 
browrvbrown, writing, catty Mel COOL CUTE GUY Gorgeous SWM, 42, 5°9°, brown/brown, ~ have the to produce Beautiful NERDY BOY Fa a Paar 
Brooks films, Beatles, C , Laman attractive, 30 year old male seek- looks 36, cated. musician, enter. Children! | live in metro Boston. Let me GMM, 29, 5'6", and 110 ibs. Black hair, bremnigesen, fareionins, 9. eteite male. 
amongst other ge tye ny honest, _ing a fun, woman that likes tohave  tainer, loves life, spirituality. Seekin know. £7621 wrenn +} sane: 6 blading aneee coffee, or just 
female, , with imagina- a time . '2F7601 female who is deep, sensuous, wi COUNTRY GIRL? Jewish Doy, but cute. Fun, friendly and p> name Bs 6166 - % 
tion, for dating, quiet dinners and possible NOT DEAD... acknowledgment of oneself. No need to Looking for a activity partnerifriend that ©2810 be around. #5970 GWA 2 517" 
_ 7585 or wanted by the’ FBI! Silly, witty SWM, be shy, come to my rescue. £6168 may lead to a relationship, my hobbies SEEKING DADDY ee ee ou 
WHERE TO? ~~ 25, brown/blue, enjoys _ bike-riding, SAY ANYTHING are motorcycle touring, horseback riding, Very handsome GWM, 28, S'11", 150lbs, sar i films : 
SWM, brown/green, 27, intellectual drums, music (Sunny Day Real Estate. Witty, attractive SWM, 23, brown/black, thunderstorm watching, hugging, kissing, ship with world-class gen-  reater, {ndepe at atraciive GWA, 30. 
comedian, é’ | chef, adventure- Jeff Buckley), going to _6’, thin, thoughtful, Grad Student. Loves holding hands. P71 : " - tleman. If you're for a fine young 45" gea706 , 30- 
some nature boy, ambitious professional, restaurants/shows. ing SF, 24-45, traveling, 80s movies, to Geoft iF man, I'm one. Sear ETRY TV BY een 
n ; sophy/science/ for casual 27 Farina, Rites .of ng es cute,  SWM, 41, 5°10", 175 ibs., living in Boston CARING, HONEST Central NH WM, 24, 5°10", 165ibs, light 
sociology book reader, animal lover and INTERESTING GUY intelligent indie girl, 20-26, dating, possi- seeking SWF, 18-30, seeking a man who GWM, 28, 6’, brown/hazel, love hugging, pee ari a bat Student, good- 
seeks female interested in Romantic, -minded, sensitive but bly more. £277: is funny, intelligent, intellectual, well-trav- going out. Seeking , honest white a seeks ore 
a time over drinks and din- masculine , 41, 5°7", dark hair/blue your money at 6211 SWM, 58", _eled, sincere, idealistic, . Straight, Bi, or male, . for friend- ie oe 3 
ow. 7G eyes. ter professional, enjoys the 185Ibs, enjoys dining, dancing and bow! independent, talkative “and Tiieuiste, stip only. Worcester and greater BIA |... 
GUY SEEKS GIRL ‘ , jazz/blues, Harleys, dining, —_ ing. Seeking slim, WF, under P7816 Worcester area. T7793 q Bd » Seeks cute 
And the beat goes on, etc., ef. am tall, “drumming. Seeking ft woman with similar  125ibe, dating. 37. EASY: MASCULINE JOCK anne, SSR ene are Gee, | ne 
well built, and have nice shoes. You are _ interests. 177821 with life's wisdom. Educated, caring WM, 29, 6, 185ibs, work out 4-5 times a Sei, sediveien yond honed 
; an open-minded, animal loving, uncon- LEAN, LONG, AND LANKY WM, 48, - DWM, non-smoker, DWM, 48, 5’8”, week, extremely masculine, very gOod- on) inj S510" 
; ventional SWF, 20's-30’s, enjoy road DWM, 41, “touchy/feely” guy who likes to —stable/secure, serious, honest, sin- build, ‘ ouy. Booking Wi athletic, down-to-earth one ee oN eG GUY ci 
} a pect vt 2 agg ban- snuggle. Seeking smart, stable, sensual cere women for friendship, long-term good listener, job security, occasional  9UY: WM, 21-32, who's into i ’ the or ¢ 
i tering, or whatever. £7589 3 women of my dreams, 31-45, relationship leading to marriage, age/race drinker. Seeking similar S/DF, 30-40, words out Manta, Sete... Garuinely pom tetg teornteamybyven-od ont wl 
i} DIG ME... height/weight proportionate, must like open. Alll calls returned. Be height/weight proportionate, | enjoys , very Seo risndent down-to- iS pale yooee gy ne a ge Beye my 
|) Offbeat, open-minded, kind SWM, 34, day trips, movies, stimulating conversa- nature, life, all kinds of music, and roman- 2th, for . P6216 = arrison Ford movies. yeas a 
| 61", seeks SW/AF to try rollerblading tion, hanging out with friends. £77907 "WIE GUY WITH EDGE _tic nights. Race unimportant, children ok. NORMAL, GOOD-LOOKING Masi mascume Wak E106. for 
| along the Charles, indie movies, ENTHUSIAST Hunter and gatherer artist seeks volup- Friendship, long-term relation- 26, very athletic sane guy, long-term 2735 
| and check out Grendal’'s in Harvard =] i 5 xX IN MARCH 
-TF7586 ar Do | havea for you? Handsome. 
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. Seeking an ail- 
, Cute, in- 

















Older, closeted BiM, mid-50s, looking for 
same, 18-25, to share weekends, camp- 
ing, and more. £7447 ; 
FIRM HANDSHAKE 
Solid, athletic, masculine, attractive guy, 
39, 6’, 180Ibs, brown/brown, seeks sta- 
ble, down-to-earth male. Enjoys hiking, 
biking, swimming, boating. £27600 \ 
GREAT KISSER 

Professional GWM, looks younger than 
50, is a great kisser, affectionate, attrac- 
tive, great kisser, masculine, great kisser, 
fun, honest, spontaneous, Boston proper, 





enjoys art, music, cycling, sunny days. 

I'm sensitive, inexperienced, looking 

friendship/romance. You be 18-50, n, 

honest. Let's go exploring. IF7673_ 
QUAL 1 SO QUAL 

JGWM, 61, professional, attractive, 


ing for big, burly man, like myself, who 
active, healthy seeks younger, we a or 


likes to have fun. Hairier plus. 24761 


ROMANTIC CUTIE 
Romantic Cape Verdian GM, 18, loves 
movies, shopping, and R&B. Seeking 
GWM, 22-40, who's into movies, long 
walks, bowling and lots more. Looking for S 
relationship/friendship. Take a chance, non-smoker, salt-n-pepper hair. 277483 
= call. T5554 u Dorchester, BiBM, good-looking, heavy 
ME & YOU GOOD-LOOKING & BUILT guy, 47, 6'1", 260lbs, seeks masculine, 
GWM, 32, 5'8", ‘150lbs, short — ww, 32, 5’8”, 180lbs, work out 5-6 times muscular, hairy, y male, under 40, 
brown/hazel-blue, enjoys beaches, parks, 4 week’ muscular, ing, seeks _ for intimate times. va Lele 
candlelight dinners, Cudding. animals. male, 25-35, who's interested in working SENSUOUS 
wm ong: Bae a pn — gpm age/race =~ out, outdoor activities- also good-looking Slim, smooth, sexy, sensuous DWPM, 
pe rae set 7401 possible long- = ang down-to-earth. Easygoing. 50s, 5°11”, 180lbs, non-smoker, seeks 
wistonghip. - Friendship/relationship. 26045 similar soul mate. #4717 


Ask the advice 
Ss 


Amy Alk 




















For the past year, I have been on and off with a guy who most women would call "per- 
fect boyfriend material." Yet, 1 constantly question whether he "gets" me. When we have 
long talks, I think he sees that his concerns, desires, etc., are clear to me. But, no mat- 
ter how hard I work to explain my motives, emotions, concerns, and desires, he doesn't 
seem able to give me the understanding I need...even though he does try very hard. I 
keep remembering how it feels to be around people with whom I connect more natural- 
ly. Looking into a person's eyes and connecting means a lot to me. When I look into his 
eyes, I sometimes just see a blank or empty gaze. I wonder if it's really me he's in love 


with, or some image of me. Something inside me is screaming that this isn't right. 
— Ms. Understood 


After I ponder the day's existential questions, my thoughts turn to what Sharon Stone 
wears to clean the toilet. On the red carpet at the upcoming Oscars, a hundred-some pho- 
tographers are sure to capture Sharon basking in her own glam in some curve-fondling 
satin Vera Wang gown. Yet, it's highly unlikely that even one will lense her the following 
day in her bathroom in that very same Wang, clutching a pink plastic toilet brush in one 
hand and a can of Ajax in the other. One must leap to the obvious conclusion: Even for 
Sharon Stone, the perfect Vera Wang dress isn't perfect for all occasions. 


And so it goes with men. Your boyfriend sounds like the kind of guy who inspires arthritic 
old grannies to do wheelies in their walkers. Grannies tend to harbor a secret (or not-so- 


2001 


Attractive BiWM, athletic smooth body, PTT Ta 
36; 5°11", 175ibs, seeks , Mascu- WOME 
line. for QUTTILIY 


; , private times. 
a 


GWM, 36 social athletic, 160Ibs, 
5'10", laid-back warm-hearted iy, with 
same. 


WIM EN 
WEUTILIN 


ve | 
976-3366 
Outside Greater Boston 

Call 1-800-370-2015 


Call costs $1.99 a minute. Must be 18+. 


ULTIMATE REWARD 
Very handsome, professional SWM, 
humorous, fun and 


y passionately roman- 
TV of cross-dresser, for 
7213 


, 35, 6:1", 200ibs, 
, Not 


This adorable , 37, 5°11", 140lbs, 
infectious laugh healthy wants 
to romp the forest a tall 
frivolity, and unbridled affection. £77142 
ATHLETIC, INTELLECTUAL? 

32, 5°11", be yg Paco runners eae 
enjoys running, biking, rowing, usua and sports i 
urban pursuits. Seeking long-term rela- scene, Many interests: 
er ee passionate man. re, reading, enjoys life. 
761 , who knows and accepts 

. Has ambition and enjoys 

DOCTOR LOVE 8 ee RE See 

GHM, 33, 5’8", 150ibs, seeking normal, . 6075 ; 
honest guy to enjoy life, dance, take long 
walks, romantic rs. For friendship GWM, mid-30s, 5’1”; 126lbs, san 
pnd more. Race/age unimportant. | Clean-shaven, strai 
7587 acting/appearing. Seeking same, q 
good ality, N/Drugs, friendship, 
more. No head games. F491 














VERY HANDSOME 
SWM, 40, 5'9”, 170ibs, fit, down-to-earth, 
lover of music, willing to.explore new lev- 
els of intimacy. Seeking friend, partner 
with same interests. TP7369 


SAVAGE GARDEN 
Affirmation, | believe, do you? SWM, 35, 
6’, 333ibs, brown/brown, seeks GM, 37 or 
under, to believe in. 497313 


NORMAL JOCK GUY 
GWM, 34, 5°10", 185Ibs, brown/brown, 
handsome, masculine, str8-acting, nor- 
mal, regular, sincere guy, 100% Italian, 
lay SOUTAPNH GUY 


athletic, excellent shape, workout, 
Warm, sensitive, romantic and — 





Soeete GWM, 00 53, enjoys dining 
; quiet evening at home: car- 
ing, lovable GM, for rm_relation- 
ship. South Shore. ‘EP: 


Bi-curious BiIWM, 50, 5'11", 200ibs, 
brown/brown, seeks GM, for he good 


ship, possible relationship. 
Race/i unimportant. Will answer all 
calls. 17421, 


UNSTOPPABLE 
Intelligent, easygoing, vegetarian 
bookworm, 18, enjoys indian food, 
poetry, photography, Ani Difranco and 
everything about life! In search of intel- 
ligent, honest, easygoing female, age 
unimportant, beautiful smile is, for 
casual friendship and expanding my 
horizons. #76186 

GIGANTIC HEART 
Humorous, fun SF, 21, enjoys writing, 
going to clubs, getting my groove on at 
the Avalon! Seeking SF, 21-28, with 
sense of humor, easygoing, enjoys 

hysical activities. 2°7617 





times, 











sports, discreet, not into scene. 
same, for friendship/relationship. mass 


SEEKS OLDER MALE 
GBM, 5'11”, 190Ibs, 42, educated, athiet- 
ic, exercises regularly, seeks WM, prefer , Non- 
over 50 but not exclusive. Especially likes smoking -term 
chubby or. heavy set men. £2715 relationship, going out dancing and stay- RUFF HEWN : 
bg ing in watching movies. tT I'm good looking, quietly demanding, 
SOMERVILLE AREA Boma ce curiously cruising you. NO bi’s, guys or 
GWM, 46, tall, physically fit, youthful, lies. Tranny boys welcome. You're 
smooth, compassionate, handsome, car- rugged, long haired or short, young 
ing, romantic, patient, with blue eyes, jock, you’re described as “handsome. 
seek GM, 20-35. TP5886 Choose me. 297657 











GWM, 50s, 230ibs, smoker, homebody, 
green thumb, enjoys black and white 
movies, sweets, blue front, 60s music, for 
friendship. Merrimac Valley area. T7797 








Hushes 


secret) concern that their career-girl granddaughters will end up 75-year-old bag ladies. 
That's why grannies are prone to steer (okay, shove) their progeny at what they see as 
"perfect boyfriend material" -- any guy with a steady heartbeat and a steady job who does- 
n't look as if he'll pass a big nose onto the grandchildren. If, on top of the granny funda- 
mentals, a guy calls when he says he will, remembers your birthday with something other 
than a pair of sweat socks, and doesn't kick your cat when you're looking the other way, a 
lot of other women will second granny's opinion that the guy is "all that" and a half. 


Don't let your boyfriend's apparent mass appeal sway you. He might be a great guy; he 
might look just peachy on your arm, or on some other woman's balance sheet; but he 
doesn't fit your inner life. Essentially, he's the walking, talking version of some fab dress 
that dazzles in the store window, but on you is tight in all the wrong places and too loose 
in all the right ones. It's time to stop doing what you think you should and instead do what 
you gotta: Purge your closet of "perfect boyfriend material." Only after you do will you 
have room for a "perfect" man who fits you a little better -- one whose "perfection" doesn't 
include staring at you like a plastic deer in headlights every time you express a deep 
thought. 


Got a question? Write Amy Alkon, Boston Phoenix Personals, 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 or e-mail AdviceAmy@aol.com 
























































Desperately sizzling diva 

a to 
Pron nape yh aan so eran Baga 
Linwood and the Middie East a must. Or 
let's explore the finer things in life... like 
pizza and Videosmith. £27698 


Hey you! Yes you! Cute female, 27, phys- 
ical therapy-educated, music-minded, 
outdoor adventurous, really bad spelier, 
seeks cute PF, 25-35. 
NEED A BADKITTY? 


partial to mallets! R707 
SPRING 

The season is changing and so am |. 
No more gray, time to see a blue sky. 
Looking for someone as warm as the 
season to come, | hope you are that 
special someone. Seeking GF, 35-50. 
77776 
BiWF, 22, seeks energetic, athletic 
woman, with good personality, to share 
a night, no expectations or commit- 
ments. Just a good time. T5526 

ARE YOU OUT THERE? 
GWF, 51, looking for sane, non-alco- 
holic, drug free, companion. Spirituality 
a plus. Will answer all calls. £27711 





VALENTINE 
GWF, professional petite femme, 40s, 
sincere, honest, caring, trustworthy, 
seeks GWF, with same 
friendship, possible 
77521 


relationship. 


A PROMISE 
GWF, 43, brown/brown, medium 
weight, D/D-free, very loving, caring, 
likes dining out, quiet evenings in, 
walks on beach, movies. Seeking 
someone with similar interests, who's 
compassionate, loving, honest, for 


lang-term relationship, T°7504 
JUST LOOK! 

GWF seeks feminine GWF, 35-50. | 
enjoy walks on the beach, talking, 
movies, cuddling and honesty. No head 
games. !'m looking for friendship, lead- 
ing to long-term relationship. No alco- 
holics, please. 75914 

| MOVED, SHE DIDN'T 
Providence area GWF, 38, Ph.D. med- 
ical field, likes music, dancing, writing, 
reading, animals, cooking for two. 
Seeking GF, 25-45, non-smoker, with 
lots of self-esteem, for long-term rela- 
tionship. No addictions, chocoholic ok. 
75165 





CALL NOW 

GWF, I'm back. Has winter feft you with 
cabin fever, cold and alone? Why not 
venture into spring with me? We can 
turn it into a summer heat. Seeking GF, 
30-50, with maturity, intelligence, 
humor, and heart, no guys, Bis, or lies. 
™7658 





CHEMISTRY? 
Adventurous, honest, sincere, humor- 
ous GWF, 46, likes music, movies, din- 
ner. Seeking female, 35-46, down-to- 
earth, fun, caring, coffee and conversa- 
tion, for possible relation/triendship. 
76048 





ARE U LONELY? 
Huggable, lovable, BIWF, 5'4", 128 
Ibs., cute with SOH. Enjoys outdoors, 
movies, food and drinks, seeks same. 
Must be feminine, 25-35, for friend- 
ship/more? 227626 


CAN | BE YOUR LOVER? 
Down-to-earth, cute, funny, sensitive 
animal lover, seeks girly-girl to take fun 
trips and share intimate time at home 
with. Kids ok. Smokers/drinkers ok. 
7912 








1. Age: 2. Gender: M F 
3. Heir color/eye color and/or best physical attribute: 


4. Three adjectives that deseribe your personelity: 
5. Movie thet you've seen 6 times and would see eggin: 
6. CD’s thet never leave your CD player: 


7. Type of food that makes your mouth water: 


8. Things you love to do when you're not busy meking e living; 


9. It’s Friday night. Whet would you like to do? 
10. Quelities thet ere most desirable in someone else: 


11. If you were to write your memoirs, whet would the litle be? 


12. Movie, literary, or TY Character you identify with: 
13. Interesting Tidbits ebout yourself: 


1. Check Category: 


3. Additional Options: 


[Women Seeking Men 


2. Compose Your Personal: 
Bold Headline (15 characters Max. $6.00) 


Personal Copy (First 20 words are FREE) 


In order to retrieve your messages, you must record a Voice Greeting. 


14. Age range: 15: Long Term Reletionship, Casual, Dating, Other: 





Options: 
Addi Word................ @ $1.25 each......... 
BOSTROM See cee eee WOM oc. cs 
Se PIR ie wna pit eee ee 
oe lg EASES, CES TES A Dehn ee 


617-490-8620 





Cali costs $1.99 2 minute. Must be 18+. 


Call from any phone, anywhere, anytime. 
Amex/Visa/Mastercard accepted 


FREE SPIRIT 
ME: Athietic, SWF, 41, honest, sensi- 
tive but irreverent, earted, love 
SRO, Beatles, and Red Sox. You: 
adventurous, kind, fit, love to laugh, 
and willing to sing with me. #7604 
LIPSTICK LADIES! 
Looking for ultra femme lipstick lady in 
the Boston area. I'm very femme, 
attractive, you be too! Lipstick, make- 
up, femme clothes, 25-40 years old. 
Call. me, let’s meet! #77472 
CALLING ALL LADIES: 
50-65, be young at heart. I’m in my 
early 50s, honest, good sense of 
humor, down-to-earth, enjoys dining 
out, movies, music, taking rides, good 
food, cuddling, sharing kisses, and big 
hugs with a jal lady. TP5369 
SHARE GOOD TIMES 
GWF, seeks GWF, 30-45, for friendship 
possible relationship, not into bars. | 
like cooking, hiking, biking, animals 
and camping. No ye heavy 
drinkers. Smokers ok. 475824 
LONESOME, NOT DESPERATE 
GWF, 52, non-smoker, non-drinker, 
feet on the ground, head on straight, 





_kindness for animals. Seeking aver- 


age, kind-hearted women. It's 2000 
where are you? 77314 
ROMANTIC AT HEART 

GWF, 34, enjoys candlelight dinners, 
walks. on. the beach, moonlit nights, 
quiet evenings at home, women's bas- 
ketball. Seeking GWF, 28-42, with sim- 
lar interests. Not into roles, just be 
yourself, 2°7871 


ORIGINAL FEM/BUTCH 
SWF, 35, mother of 1, looking for fun, 
companionship, adventure, ys any- 
thing and everything. My preferences 
include: cooking, day trips, laughing, 
the beach at midnight, dominating 
women. 7464 
END 


NORTH 
GWF, 40, attractive, feminine, profes- 
sional, average height/weight, seeks 
same, 35-48. Enjoys dining out, 
movies, travel, football, the theater and 
the beach. Let's make the best of 2000! 
5031 2 
Single, white mother, 45, volu us, 
into life, love, and passion. Seeking 
that special someone to share good 
times, and great sex, for long-term 
relationship with the right person. You 
be safe, sane, comfortable with who 
you are. “Life is a banquet and most 
poor suckers are starving”, so lets 
feast. 177850 hb SNR 
LET’S GET SERIOUS 
38-year-old GWF, pretty and hand- 
some butch (imagine that!)...sincere, 
determined, passionate, tanned and 
toned, hard-working, very sensual. 
Seeking beautiful face | could fall in 
love with, pair of eyes to get lost in, or 
lips to yearn for. You be feminine, hon- 
est, playful, intelligent, sexy, employed, 
with sense of humor. Long-term rela- 
tionship. 17279 
DO YOU LIKE... 
Sarah, Nina, Simone, port, slow 
dances, the beach, and kitties? If so, 
an attractive GWF, 35, brown/brown, 
would like to hear from you. #°7178 














SEEKING THE ONE 

Very cute, petite, fit, intelligent GWPF, 
late 30s, femme/tomgirl, honest with 
sense of humor, seeks same or soft 
butch, 30-45, for dating and possible 
long-term relationship. Take a chance! 
76117 

BIWF, 33, attractive, caring, adventur- 
ous, seeks BIWF. for sexy entangle- 
ments, fun times, mutual enjoyment. 
7376 





BLONDE 
BIWF, 42, 5'4", 135ibs, green eyes, 
seeks same, D/D-free, for dancing, 





friendship, possible relationship. 
77365 
Easygoing, attractive BIWF, with 


assorted interests, seeks same, 30-40, 
to share friendship and good times. 
Serious replies, women only. M6084 
I'M FREE, LET’S PLAY 

After a long stint of monogamy with a 
guy, this is one bi-girl definitely missing 
her adventures on the other side. If 
you're psyched for friendship and pos- 
sibly more forms of fun, let's hang out 
and do something crazy. Bonus points 
to anyone who celebrated “V-day” with 
herself! 277615 


OPEN CHALLENGE 
Tough, independent, unapologetic. 
Makes own rules. Extreme, deep, 
funky. Totally fascinated with. exis- 
tence, relatively peaceful with self. 
Soul joy inexhaustible. Seeking what- 
ever happens. Butches, trannyboys 
intensely welcome. | dare you. TP7618 


SEXY BI-FEMALE... 
Sexy Bi-female seeks sexy black Bi- 
female, for exotic “Bi” times. 
Excitement and adventure await us. 
5890 














INTO THE WILD 
Soft butch, 33, loves hiking. Seeking 
28-38 year old, fit, out, non-smoker, 
feminine lesbian for captivating conver- 
sations, outdoor adventures, and dat- 
ing. 6218 










at The Roxy 


Fill in the questions and return them to us by 
mail or email to phoenixpersonals@phx.com and 
we ll write the personal! Or write your 
own personal in the form below. 
















4. Confidential information : 


Name: 
Address: 


City: State: 
Zip Code: Email (optional): 
Home Phone: or Work Phone: 
Credit Card # 

[_}mc [_ ]Visa [__]AMEX Exp. Date: 
Signature: 











If You're Single, 









We cannot print your personal without it. 








We're FREE! 


Fill out and mail this form to: Phoenix Personals, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215. Or call (617) 859-3283 to place your personal weekdays from 8:30am - 11pm, Sundays from 10am - 6pm, 
or fax your personal to (617) 450-8600. By Internet: http:/Awww.bostonphoenix.com/ 


[__] Men Seeking Women [__] Men Seeking Men [~_] Women Seeking Women 


[Dl ee ee Lk | 


[_] HIV+ category [__] Eye Contact 


MARCH 17, 2000 PERSOMALS THE BOSTON PHOENX 27 
SE Le fae, 


Me 
Pelationship 









FRIENDS, LOVERS/MORE 
Attractive, professional, mulatto 
woman with robust personality/charac- 
ter, down-to-earth, outgoing but also 
enjoys home, loves nature/animais. 
Seeking communicative, caring, sensu- 
al, healthy long-term relationship. 
™5960 





Femme GWF, 35, intelligent, cute, pas- 
sionate, sexy, loving, looking for 
strong, passionate, very  butchy 
woman, for intense long-term relation- 
ship. f°5989 ao ih 
GWF, 42, don’t cut my hair short and 
act like a man, enjoy being a woman 
and want the same. 274557 


CONTACT 


GREG FROM CHICAGO 
You called my ad “Sweet Pea” about 
mesh shirts and | accidentally deleted 
your number. We oy! have friends in 
common in Chi . Call me again; I'll 
buy you dinner. 227741 < 
LORDS OF ACID 

We met in the coat-check line. You: 
blonde, mid-20s, short white dress. | 
asked if | could lick your fingers. You 
said yes... | did... and you did the 
same. Let's talk. 297716 
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3, ART, EVENT, CONCERT, AND DINING LISTINGS, 


BY LLOYD SCHWARTZ 


can’t really imagine an opera by Elliott 
Carter,” a friend responded to my invita- 
tion to meet me at Carnegie Hall for the 


“East Coast premiere of our greatest living 


- composer’s brand new one-act opera, What 
?. Carter must have secured his place in 


the Guinness Book of Records three years 
ago, when he started to compose his very 
} first opera at the age of 88 (Verdi was ap- 
: pegeching 80. when. she completed his last 


one, Falstaff). He told the audience at the © 
pre-performance talk that he. had always 


wanted to write an opera but that he was 
waiting to find a situation that convinced 
him it should be sung. Daniel Barenboim 
and the Berlin Staatsoper Unter den Linden, 


who commissioned What Next?, gave the 
world premiere in Berlin last September. It 


had its American premiere in Chicago two 


weeks ago, in a concert version; then Baren- * 
boim and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
See 0 CARTER, on n page Ss 


SEE 8 DAYS A WEEK 


[‘s that time again, folks — time to put up 
or shut up. That is, turn to page 19 and 
vote in the 12th Annual Phoenix/WFNX Best 
Music Poll. We’re especially happy to see a 
slew of new names 

on both the local and 

national ballots: Bar- 

baro, Wheat, the 

Douglas Fir, Piebald, 

Waltham, Galactic, 

moe., Eminem — oh 

heck, even Christina 

Aguilera. We've 

come up with six nominees in each of 16 
local and national categories, with room for 
you to write in your own candidates. Once 
again, you'll find that we’ve revised a few cat- 
egories to reflect the changing music scene. 
This year, you'll still see Swing/Ska/Rocka- 
billy on the local ballot, but not the national, 
where it seemed less inclusive. However, you 
will see the new category of Best Jam Band 
on each ballot, in recognition of a scene 
that’s burgeoned in the post-Dead Phish 
world to includé-jazz guys like the Miracle 
Orchestra and Medeski Martin & Wood. The 
Folk category began to seem too exclusive to 
a music scene that could include Alison 
Krauss, the Dixie Chicks, and John Prine (on 
the local level that would be Ellis Paul and the 


Tarbox Ramblers), so we created Roots. And 
ever since we can remember, no one’s been 
happy with the label Heavy Metal — includ- 
ing most of the bands that have won the cate- 
gory. This year we're simply calling our 
extra-loud-guitar category Extreme, figuring 
that names like Cave In, Roadsaw, Scissor- 
fight, Godsmack, Korn, Rage Against the 
Machine, and Staind will give you an idea of 
what the category includes. 

We hope that you’re as excited by the 
BMP 2000 ballot as we are and that you’ll 
vote today, either by clipping and mailing in 
the newspaper ballot. or by voting on-line at 
www.bostonphoenix.com. Remember, one 
rote ad a cue and all eee are due 

y April 12. We'll announce the winners in 
May at our annual Best Music Poll Festival. 
Keep an eye on the Phoenix and an ear to 
WFNX for details about the band line-up 
for that event. In the meantime, remember 
to vote — or don’t come crying to us when 
your favorite bands don’t make the winner’s 
circle in May. 


Jimmy Buffett and the Coral Reefer Band, August 31 and 
September 2 at the Tweeter Center, Mansfield: on sale Saturday 
at 10 a.m., call 931-2000. 


The Chieftains, March 19 at Symphony Hall: call 482-6661. 


Boston Ballet presents Don Quixote March 30 through April 9 at 
the Wang Theatre: call (800) 447-7400. 


“Ruff Ryders/Cash Money Tour” featuring DMX, Eve, the Lox, 
Drag-On, Juvenile, the Hot Boys, Lil’ Wayne, B.G., and Big 
Tymers, April 3 at the FleetCenter: call 931-2000. 


Jessye Norman, April 2 at Symphony Hall: call 482-6661. 
Mariah Carey, April 4 at the FleetCenter: call 931-2000. 
Andrea Bocelli, April 7 at the Worcester Centrum: call 931-2000. 


Phil Lesh & Friends, April 8 through 11 at the Orpheum Theatre: 
call 931-2000. 


Creed, April 15 at the Mullins Center, UMass-Amherst: Call 931- 
2000. 


“A Benefit for the Farm School” with Jonatha Brooke, Bob 
Weir, and Rob Wasserman, April 16 at Sanders Theatre: call 
496-2222. 


Filter and Apollo 440, April 18 at the Palladium, Worcester: call 
(800) 477-6849. 


Third Eye Blind and Tonic, April 25 at the Orpheum Theatre: call 
228-6000. 


Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater, April 25 through 30 at the 
Wang Theatre: call (800) 447-4700. 


Joe Satriani, April 27 at Avalon: call 423-NEXT. 
Oasis and Travis, April 27 at the Orpheum Theatre: call 931- 
2000. 


Smashing Pumpkins, April 29 at Tsongas Arena, Lowell: call | 
931-2000. 


|e mien tte hy ita 
Somerville Theatre: call 931-2000. 


Somsans 9" ea Red dada mame 
Theatre: call 931-2000. 


Wire, May 12 at the Roxy: call 931-2000. 


Blink-182, Bad Religion, and Fenix TX, May 29 at the 
Worcester Centrum: call 931-2000. ~ : 


Semana and Miey Gray, Ast | a ho Tweeter Corer or te 


~ Performing Arts: call 931 


Brey Spars; Agnus 28 a the Twoster Center or he 
Performing Arts, Mansfield: cali 931-2000. 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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Elliott Carter's first opera 


CARTER, from cover 
brought it to New York. Perfor- 


dam — though not yet in Boston. 


In fact, Carter has been writing | 
“operas-without-voices” for more | 


than half a century. Both his 
chamber music (especially his 
string quartets) and his larger 


symphonic works are really | 


“character” pieces, in which indi- 
vidual instruments or instrumen- 


tal sections, sometimes playing at | 


drastically different tempos from 


one another, each represent an | 
attitude, a point of view, a | 


“humor” — a character. Like 


dramatis personae, they » or -| 
make love, or have spiritual | 


crises. Carter’s knotty Duo for 
Violin and Piano, dedicated to his 
wife, Helen, seems to be a por- 


trait of their marriage, a depiction | 


of two opposite personalities (one 


“bow-stroked,” for instance, the | 


other “key-struck”). 
Cartels always expressed his 


love nario opera, Among his central | 


models,*he has often listed the 
banquet scene from Don Giovan- 
ni, with’its three on-stage orches- 
tras, and that opera’s final sextet, 
as well as the multi-level Tomb 
Scene from,Aida, and the.famous 
sextet from: Lucia di. Lammer- 
moor. HERS Is an in- 
evitable — ‘boxigh long delayed 
— theatrical embodiment of 
Carter’s deeply ingrained ap- 
proach to one of the fundamental 
possibilities of music: the simulta- 
neous, interactive expression of 
intricate, tangled emotions. 

What: Next? is also a sextet. 
The libretto, by British novelist 
and New York Times music critic 
Paul Griffiths, might be called 
“Six Characters in Search of an 
Opera.” And it couldn’t be any- 
thing but sung. These characters 
have been-in some kindof cata- 
strophe, like a car accident. At a 
pre-performance talk with Grif- 
fiths and Carnegie Hall artistic 
adviser Ara Guzelimian, Carter 
said that one of the inspirations 
for What Next? was the car-crash 
scene in the Jacques Tati comedy 
Traffic. Neither Carter nor Grif- 
fiths wanted to commit himself to 
resolving the story’s ambiguities, 
though Griffiths denied Guzelim- 
ian’s theory that the characters 
might be already dead. 

The opera begins with the 
characters coming to, an awaken- 
ing in which they try to sort out 
who they are and where they were 
going. Is Rose, the self-absorbed 
coloratura soprano “who hardly 
ever stops singing, on the way to 
her wedding with the clownish 
“Harry or Larry” (this is how he’s 
listed)? Is she pregnant with his 
child? An older woman, who 
once had a husband and a son, 
might be “Harry or Larry” ’s 
mother. Was she once married to 
the blathering philosopher named 
Zen? Is Stella, a learned as- 
tronomer, Zen’s new girlfriend? 

Zen and Stella are opposites, like 
the violin and the piano in Duo 
—.one obsessed with measuring 
a fixed universe, the other trust- 
ing to chance, probabilities, “ac- 
cident.” And there’s a hungry 
young boy, “Kid,” who’s dying. 
for a Big Mac. 

What Next? literally begins — 
with a bang — a violent but ele- 


gant explosion from the almost — 








Hanno Miiller-Brachmann was a 
punkish, sarcastic Harry — or 
Larry. Their “American” English 
was as clear as the diction of the 
native English speakers: full- 
toned British soprano Lynn 
Dawson, the moving, concerned 
Mama; nougat-voiced low con- 
tralto Hilary Summers, the com- 
ically austere Stella; and Ameri- 
can tenor William Joyner, the 





SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN OPERA: Carter’s characters have been in some kind of 


catastrophe, like a car accident. 





comically extensive battery of | 


percussion instruments (includ- 
ing large and small suspended 
trashcans and four brake drums). 
The singers seem to be shushing 
or hissing, as if air were leaking 
out of a tire. Their sibilance soon 
turns into the beginning of the 
word “star” — or some form of 
it, each “star” word reflecting the 
character who utters it: “starts,” 
“startle,” “starling” (which trig- 
gers the diva’s first string of col- 
oratura roulades), “starch” (from 
practical Mama), “starkest” 
(from “serious” Stella), “starv- 
ing” (from Kid). 

The sounding-out of these deli- 
cate syllables, like ethereal vocal 
warm-ups, is the first of Carter’s 
many exquisite details.. The vocal 
lines are not what most people 
would call melodic (Carter gave 
up traditional “melody” years 
ago), but they range from the 
most jaggedly edgy and chatter- 
ing to the long-breathed and lyri- 
cal, like Mama’s lovely, calming, 
beautifully scored “Hush now” 
(“We have to begin with the last 
thing we can remember/How else 
to go on?”) or Stella’s outer- 
spacy apostrophe to “Sirius, Sir- 
ius,” which is hard to distinguish 
from “Serious, serious.” 

Carter’s scoring is transparent. 
He sets the text with the most 
natural inflection, so you can 
make out nearly all the words. In 
the middle of the opera, most of 
the characters suddenly leave the 
stage. “It’s a relief to have a mo- 
ment in which there isn’t the con- 
stant interplay of singers,” Carter 


said, explaining this extraordinary _ 


interlude. This is called in the li- 
bretto “The Singing Stage,” and 
the orchestra plays one of the 
most ravishing instrumental pas- 
sages Carter has ever written: a 


haunting nocturne, marked Tran- 
quillo, with a wreathing solo for 
English horn. The stage direction 
here says: “It is also possible that 
some of the debris could begin to 
move, as if of its own accord.” 
The Carnegie Hall performance 
seemed impeccable, though the 
semi-staging wasn’t particularly 
helpful. The marvelous Chicago 
Symphony, with its eloquent 
winds (especially the otherworldly 
English-horn playing 
of Grover Schiltz), 
colorful _brasses 
(those surprisingly 
woozy slide trom- 
bones), and brilliant 
percussionists (two 
of them portraying 
road workers in or- 
ange jackets and 
hard hats), seemed 
to be having a field 
day. Barenboim ‘hu- 
morously introduced 
the audience to each 
character (“She’s 
never off duty,” he 
commented about 
Rose’s relentless vo- 
calization), who then 
emerged and sang a 
characteristic phrase. 
“Quite a crowd, 
isn’t it?” Barenboim 
remarked. 


pompously profound Zen. Young 
boy soprano Michael John 
Devine is the only singer who 
wasn’t a member of the original 
cast, yet he too was authorita- 
tive, funny, and touching. 

There are darker undercur- 
rents to the comedy, of course. 
This is an opera about the pre- 
cariousness of existence, about 
personal miscommunication, 
about generosity of spirit at war 
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a only a new illusion,” Zen an- 
nounces — and you can’t help 
* thinking of the 91-year-old com- 
poser starting a new project. 
“Wherever we go, words have 
been there first/We open a door 
into what we think will be a new 
room only to find the carpet 
threadbare.” “Somewhere or 
other,” Harry — or Larry — 
tells Rose, the opéra singer, 
“You'll need to find’ words of 
your own.” 

Griffiths’s intelligent, often 
gently witty libretto is also a little 
too schematic, too quasi-allegori- 
cal for its own good (like — 
though perhaps not quite as 
heavy-handed as — Michael Tip- 
pett’s clumsy concoctions for his 
own operas). The characters fall a 
little too easily into stereotype (the 
Operatic Diva, the Aging Hippie, 
the Caring Mother), so they're 
hard to care much about. Griffiths 
himself, at the pre-concert talk, 
said he found the characters “ob- 
noxious,” though he felt “quite af- 
fectionate” toward them too. In 
concert, the libretto rather got in 
the way of the music — some- 
thing didn’t quite jell. It was hard 
to take in the relation between 
words. and music. Surely it would 
help to see a complete staging. 

Still, Carter’s score has 45 
minutes of his freshest, most in- 


| -ventive, most beautiful, and most 


youthful music. This composer’s 
phenomenal capacity to surprise 
and delight never stops. He’s al- 
ready planning another opera. 
What next? 


THERE. ARE. Zee en I 





moment#¥e*hart te ipiagine an 
thing more -exciting- “tong? what's 
happening *in- New -York:: Last 
week, the new Carter opeta. At 
Carnegie Hall. this week, Pierre 
Boulez, the greatest living con- 
ductor (by miles) and hero of 
Modernism, conducting the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, with 
pianist Maurizio Pollini and vio- 
linist Christian Tetzlaff, in a four- 
concert series of 20th-century 
masters (Mahler, Schoenberg, 
Berg, Stravinsky, Bartdék,. Ligeti, 
Berio, and Boulez himself) and 
four US premieres by European 
composers seldom heard in this 
country. Next month, at the New 
York State Theatre, Mark Mor- 





The international AT AGE 91, Carter aes given us 45 minutes of his leahett: most inventive, most 


cast was impressive. 


beautiful, and most youthful music. 





Even on a concert — 
stage the singers 

were thoroughly in character, 
and they sang from memory 
(most of them appeared in the 
Berlin world premiere). The 
German soprano Simone Nold 
was a vocally brilliant and the- 
atrically knowing Rose (“Would 
you like an autograph? A photo- 
graph?”). 


Baritone cut-up | menttous... 


with self-centeredness, though 
ego may be a necessary part of 
genius. Before the end there’s a 
touching, though tentative, tem- 
porary reconciliation. It’s also an 
opera about making art, about 
words and music, about itself. 
“Starts are always an embarrass- 
. Each beginning is 


ris’s celebrated production of 
Rameau’s Platée, and Lorraine 
Hunt, singing one of her greatest 
roles, in Mozart’s La clemenza di 
Tito, at the New York City Opera. 
(Granted she sang it in Boston 
first, but only in concert.) How 
could anyone who loves classical 
music bear to be anywhere else? @ 
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Busting out 


Julia Roberts stacks up favorably as Erin 


BY PETER KEOUGH In Erin Brockovich, Julia Roberts is stacked. | 
From the opening scene you wonder, where did these come from? 


Trussed up in her Erin Go Bra, sheathed in a tight, tacky blouse with a 
At first her appeal is that of the | cludes some alarming medical 


plunging neckline, tarted out in a 
mini-skirt, big hair, and chunky 
jewelry, and flaunting a brassy, 
backtalking attitude, Roberts in- 
timidates as the real-life work- 
ing-class mama of the title who 
took on a polluting utility compa- 
ny and won the biggest direct-ac- 
tion lawsuit ever. Erin director 
Steven Soderbergh, on the other 
hand, seems stifled. You wonder, 
where did he go? No longer 
showing off his quirky 
razzmatazz as in the big-budget 
Out of Sight, or playing games 
with chronology and editing as in 
the little indie The Limey, he’s re- 
ceded from the screen to allow 
his busty heroine to take charge. 

Not. that this is such a bad 
thing. As a story, Erin Brockovich 
is as flat as its namesake is other- 
wise. Like most based-on-real-life 
dramas, it lacks a cogent final act; 
it’s like A Civil Action taken over 
by Who Wants To Be a Million- 
aire. The film becomes, by de- 
fault, a character piece, and Erin 
is some character, affording 
Roberts the grist for perhaps her 
best performance in a budget- 
stretching if not range-stretching 
career. 


Unorthodox 


salt-of-earth underdog crushed 

by the elitist rich and entitled. A 
single, twice-divorced mother of 
three, she’s seen fumbling 
through a job interview for which 
she’s inappropriately dressed. 
Then she drives her three-tone 
clunker into traffic and gets 
blindsided: by a Jaguar jumping 


the light (the use of a long take in 


long shot is a reminder of Soder- 


(Albert Finney, who has a lot 
more chemistry with Roberts than 
did Hugh Grant in Notting Hill), 

to sue the driver, testifies in court 
(again. inappropriately dressed, 


despite the neck brace), loses her | 


cool, and loses.the case — which 
leaves her once again unem- 
ployed and owing $18,000 in 
medical expenses. 


Her problem, it’s clear, is one | 


of appearances — even Ed dis- 
emisses her as troublesome white 


trash and doesn’t return her | 


phone calls. He can’t ignore her, 
though, when she shows up in his 
office, hires herself as a secretary, 
sticks her nose in a routine-seem- 
ing real-estate case file that in- 


Amos Gitai’s Kadosh 


BY SCOTT HELLER By the pale purple light of morning, Meir, an Or- 
thodox Jew in Jerusalem, performs the rituals that begin his day. Director 
Amos Gitai opens Kadosh, his powerful dramavof religious intolerance, 


by fercing viewers to slow down 
and adjust to the pace of a con- 
templative life. For more than five 
uninterrupted minutes, we watch 
Meir dress and pray. His wife 
barely stirs in her sleep, seeming- 
ly somewhere else as her husband 
concludes with the daily prayer 
thanking God that he was not 
born a woman. 

Israeli movies aren’t known for 
their subtlety, but Gitai remains a 
pleasing — and prolific — anom- 
aly. The director’s challenging 
documentaries, more essays than 


journalism, have earned him an | 


international reputation. His 
cerebral style infiltrates even his 
fictional works, which often have 
real-life elements. Kadosh, which 
details the painful double stan- 
dards that Orthodox women face 
in contemporary Jerusalem, has a 
ripped-from-the-headlines imme- 
diacy. The long takes and the de- 
liberate pacing mark it as a Gitai 
film, but the story’s focus on 
quiet suffering give Kadosh the 
intensity of an old-fashioned 
melodrama. 

The film follows two sisters, 
the pious Rivka (Yael Abecassis) 
and the more impetuous Malka 


gether an industrial-pollution 


| hoity-toity nay-sayers in their 


| In the Company of Men and Your | 
| Friends and Neighbors), the biker 


records, and on her own puts to- 


complaini against Pacific Gas and 
Electric that eventually involves 
some 600 plaintiffs and a $333 
million settlement. 

Roberts’s penchant for getting 
the best lines and putting her 





place does grow tiresome — 


‘there’s a limit to how many 


bergh the stylist). In short order brassy, crowd-pleasing speeches 
she enlists a lawyer, Ed Masry | 


| away with. But just as Soderbergh 


and smart-ass retorts you can get 


invisibly shapes the movie, so do 
his hapless male characters keep 
the overbearing spitfire in check. 
Along with the long-suffering Ed, 
there’s George (Aaron Eckhart, | 
making up for the macho shit- 
heads he’s played in Neil Labute’s | 





next door, who offers to babysit | 
Erin’s kids and ends up playing 
the neglected wife, left at home 
and nagging “spouse” Erin for | 
placing career and ideals before 
family. 

In such tossaway but authentic 
glimpses of class and gender con- 
flict, Erin surpasses A Civil Ac- 


THE AWFUL DECISION: Meir chooses the law over his own heart. 





(Meital Barda). For 10 years, 
Rivka has been a good wife to 
Meir (Yoram Hattab), but she has 
not borne him a child. Malka re- 
sists the path set before her, but 
she can’t quite screw up the 


courage to marry outside the 
closed community of ultra-reli- 
gious Jews in Mea Shearim, a 
section of Jerusalem. Although 
infatuated with a secular musi- 
cian (Sami Hori), she is be- | 


ALL-AMERICAN GIRL: Erin's 2 ote cae single mom and sex 
symbol who hits up industrial polluters for $333 million. 


tion. Soderbergh is also able ne 
avoid that film’s major flaw — 


lack of empathy for the Sicthihe — | 
because his protagonist is one of - 


them. A reaction shot of Roberts 


| looking at a little girl with cancer 


has a lot more oomph than one of 
Travolta in a $2000 suit doing.the 
same, especially after we’ve seen 
Erin weep on a cell phone as 
George tells her how her 
youngest daughter said her first 
words, 

That scene could easily have 
been mucked up with sentimen- 


trothed to Yossef (Uri Ran Klaus- 
ner), a boorish student for whom 
she feels nothing. 

Yossef and Meir spend their 
days praying and studying in a 
bare-bones yeshiva. Bound to- 
gether by Scripture, they remain a 
contrasting pair. Meir, with his 
hooded: eyes and high forehead, 
smolders — first for God and 
learning, and only after for the 
woman nearby. Yossef is a brute 
and a buffoon. Several times we 
watch him venture outside the 
bounds of the tight-knit commu- 
nity. Weaving through traffic in 
his car, he bellows through a 
loudspeaker, calling on secular 


Jews to return to the religious 
fold. 

Whereas Malka’s choice — the 
rock star or the schlemiel — is 
the stuff of potboilers, Rivka’s 
fate is more intense, and more 
painful. Rabbis in the community 
are urging Meir to divorce her, 
since according to Jewish law she 
has failed her wifely duties by not 
producing a child. The actors 
make a stunning, timeless couple, 
yet even their languorous private 
moments together are tinged with 


tality, but Soderbergh and 
Roberts pull it off. Tougher to 
manage is the ending, which fo- 
cuses on a large figure on a 
check. Not as large as the one 
Roberts got for playing the part, 
but big enough to alienate those 
who had come to identify with 
Brockovich as the unspoiled hero 
of the working: class, Harsh 
though it may seem to say, and 
contrary to the way things 
worked out in real life, this film 
would have been more satisfying 
if we'd see Erin go broke. _ 


sadness. Torn between personal 
affection and devotion to a higher 
faith, Meir seems to carry a bur- 
den with every gesture, until, fi- 
nally he makes the awful decision 
to choose the law over his own 
heart. 

Kadosh concludes the direc- 
tor’s trilogy on contemporary Is- 
rael as seen through its major 
cities. Devarim (1995) chronicled 
Tel Aviv life; Yom Yom (1997) was 
a sluggish drama set in multicul- 
tural Haifa. In interviews Gitai 
has claimed that the new film is a 
challenge to all three of 
Jerusalem’s major monotheistic 
religions and their attitudes to- 
wards women. Maybe so, but the 
film’s artillery is aimed squarely 
at ultra-Orthodox Jews, who 
from within their cloister are hun- 
gry for political and cultural 
power. 

Although the director comes to 
indict, he wisely keeps his focus 
tight and personal. Rivka learns 
that her fertility isn’t the problem, 
but she has so completely inter- 
nalized her subordinate status 
that she keeps the news to herself. 
Family rituals that should be joy- 
ous are quietly horrifying: Malka 
showing off her one-size-fits-all 
wedding dress; the marriage cele- 
bration, which plays like a dance 
of the living dead; and her wed- 
ding night, which is among the 
ugliest depictions of sex I’ve ever 
seen on screen. 

The director might have 
stopped there, or at several other 
moments in the last third of the 
film; instead he indulges in one 
twist too many, so that Kadosh 
culminates in a grandiose final 
reckoning it doesn’t really need. 
Until then, in a voice as steady as 


' a prayer, Amos Gitai has deliv- 


ered an anguished cry for the 


women of Israel who suffer, be- 


hind closed doors, in silence. 
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ful, too. By choosing a code from 
another century and another place, 





the Japanese films of Siejun Suzuki 
such as Branded To Kill. Suzuki’s 








Samurai 101 


Jim Jarmusch and Ghost Dog 


The polar ends of East Coast independent cinema: Kevin (Clerks, 
Dogma) Smith, suburban Jersey child of Sundance, sit-coms, and 


blockbuster Hollywood; and Jim (Stranger Than Paradise, Dead Man) 


films about a lone hitman, black- 
and-white and widescreen, were so 
strange that Toho cancelled his 
contract.” 

I mention another clear influ- 
ence: the great French gangster 
works, Le doulos and Le samurai, 
of Jean-Pierre Melville. Jarmusch 
agrees. “There was an inside joke in 
Melville’s films: the killers wore 
white film editor’s gloves. Ghost 
Dog also wears these gloves, and 
like Ghost Dog, Melville also refers 
to Eastern philosophies.” Jarmusch 
offers a term he has coined for 
Melville that, by extension, I might 
apply to his own cinema: “melange 


he keeps it intact and in focus. It 
comes from a spiritual place, where 
the gun is an extension of his body 
and being.” 

And the man behind the sound- 
track, Wu-Tang Clan founder and 
producer the RZA? “He’s 29, and a 
brilliant businessman, marketing 
genius, and I’ve been a fan of their 
music since the first Wu-Tang CD. 
His music is very cinematic and al- 
ways refers to martial-arts films, 
quoting their music tracks or their 
dialogue. He’s an incredible afi- 
cionado of martial-arts projects. He 
said to me, ‘You make films like 
music. | make music like films. 
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sides on a rooftop among carrier pi- 
geons and steps through his 
solemnly violent life by adhering to, 
and constantly quoting, the rules of 
an early 18th-century Japanese war- 
rior text, The Hagakure: The Way of 
the Samurai. The Samurai 101 path 
is to’find a master and then devote 
your very being to obeying and de- 
fending that master. Ghost Dog 
grabs onto Louie (John Tormey), a 
below-the-line Mafia capo who 
once saved his life. Now it’s Ghost 
Dog’s turn, and he spends much of 





Jarmusch, serious-minded down- 
town New Yorker with an alle- 
giance to high modernist European 
and Asian cinema. In America, col- 
lege kids relate to Smith. He’s their 
hairy, T-shirt-hanging-out main 
man: the former video-store guy as 
auteur. In Europe, it’s Jarmusch, 
the sleek and prematurely white- 
haired hipster, who’s the director- 
as-superstar. At Cannes last year, I 
was shut out of three sold-out 
screenings of Jarmusch’s new fea- 
ture, Ghost Dog: The Way of the 









physical presence that could be in- 
timidating, and also his soft side. I 
like watching him. | like that 
poignancy. I collected a lot of frag- _ 









Samurai (it opens this Friday at the 
Harvard Square); I finally caught it 
back in North America at the 


Toronto International Film Festival. 


It was worth the wait: Ghost Dog 


is prime Jarmusch, a moody and 
minimalist and formally elegant 
slice of estrangement and alien- 
ation, a gangster genre piece fil- 
tered through self-conscious 


French and Japanese reworkings of 


the American gangster movie and 
then brought back to America, still 
resonant with the foreign trappings. 


Jarmusch’s protagonist, Ghost | 


Dog (a stirring Forest Whitaker), is 
the embodiment of the mythic lone 
hero, a melancholic, monosyllabic 
African-American hitman who re- 


the movie standing up for Louie, 


killing for Louie, whether Louie 


wants him to or not. 

There’s obvious black humor in 
the obsessive, destructive way this 
black Don Quixote follows a seem- 
ingly outmoded chivalric code. Is 
Ghost Dog a hero or a total fool? 
Jarmusch allows you to decide 
whether Ghost Dog’s trip toward his 
own annihilation is pure nobility or 
sheer stupidity. Robby Muller’s cine- 
matography makes it all cool and 
alive, as does the sublime RZA musi- 
cal soundtrack. 

“I started with the actor,” Jar- 
musch said when we talked at 
Toronto. “I wanted to write some- 
thing about Forest. He has this big 


ments and details and observances. 
Eventually I connected the dots, 
and a story came from that.” 
Jarmusch was inspired by a re- 
mark from his late friend, Rebel 
Without a Cause filmmaker Nicholas 
Ray. “I remember Nick saying that 
dialogue is in the left hand, melody is 
in the eyes. I wanted to make Ghost 


Dog a character who doesn’t speak . 


much and yet is very expressive. 
“The lonely hitman? I’ve been a 
fan of crime fiction: Charles Wille- 
ford, Jim Thompson, Dashiell 
Hammett. I also like gangster films: 
White Heat, Public Enemy. There 
are a lot of inspirations and refer- 
ences, from the book Frankenstein 
to John Boorman’s Point Blank to 


Swiss cheese 


The Old World style of Daniel Schmid 
BY CHRIS FUJIWARA If you hate Europe — and who doesn’t? — 


the films of Swiss director Daniel Schmid will piss you off. Schmid is 
Europe, what’s left of it. He makes European art movies like a man who 


knows there are no more Euro- 
pean art movies to make. Listen 
to him: “I love movies, ‘I always 
have. Even if cinema may by now 
be the still-living dead art of the 
20th century, the way opera is 
the still-living dead art of the 
19th century.” He. said that in 
1991, and he probably feels the 
same way now. His polished, lan- 
guid movies are obsessed with 
the past, with the existential as- 
sertions of personal style; they 
sometimes approach a kind of 
spectral, not-intended-as-funny 
camp, and they move calmly 
from hopelessness to a dry, affa- 
ble acceptance of tragedy and 
ridiculousness. 

La paloma (1974; March 19 at 
6 p.m.) begins and ends in a casi- 
no that is like nowhere, It’s an ab- 
stract, ideal, end-of-the-world 
film casino: everything is slow or 
static, a succession of closed-off 
atmospheres, gestures, and rou- 
tines. The whole film turns out to 
be a cycle of weirdly perfect pri- 
vate performances that culminate 
in madness. The wealthy Isidor 
(Peter Kern) falls in love with a 
singer (Ingrid Caven, Schmid’s 
fetish actress) who’s dying of tu- 





berculosis. Taking her from spa to 
spa, he helps her to regain her 
health; she doesn’t love him, but 
she believes fervently in his love 
— until it fails a critical test. 
Florid, feverish, and listless, La 
paloma is one of the best and 
most obsessive autopsy-of-ro- 
manticism films —- a genre that 
isn’t for everyone, I admit. 

The melancholy Shadow of 
Angels (1976; March 18 at 9:30 
p.m.), based on a play by Rainer 
Werner Fassbinder, stars Caven 
as a prostitute whom johns reg- 
ularly pass over until she be- 
comes the favorite of a develop- 
er (Klaus Léwitsch). (This char- 
acter is invariably referred to as 
“the rich Jew,” an epithet that 
earned the play the reputation of 
being anti-Semitic, which it cer- 


tainly isn’t.) The economy of | 


love and exploitation is Fass- 


binderian; Fassbinder himself 


plays an unexpectedly soft-spo- 
ken pimp. Schmid’s setbound 
film is very much a film of a 
play: the city where it takes 
place, which the characters talk 
about so much, is hardly seen, 
and the actors observe Brecht’s 
famous requirement that actors 


should speak dialogue as if they 
were quoting. Shadow of Angels 


is also a play in the sense that | 


the characters seem to be trying 


on their roles and on the verge _ 


of renouncing them. The film 
takes place in a twilight of roles, 
the hour before the masks fall 
— when they’ll reveal, no doubt, 
only other masks, but Schmid 
believes too much in his illusions 
to give us that moment. 

My favorite Schmid film is Vi- 
olanta (1977; March 26 at 8 
p.m.), a dark, sleek masterpiece. 
Everything about this movie is 
dead. The inimitable Lou Castel 
plays a young man who returns 
to the Italian-Swiss valley of his 
childhood to attend the wedding 
of a stepsister (Maria Schnei- 
der) he has never met. The two 
fall in love while touring the 
countryside and then get caught 
in a storm; seeking shelter, Cas- 
tel blunders into a cave populat- 
ed by ghosts. Ghosts also sur- 
round the title character, 
Schneider’s mother (Lucia 
Bosé), who spends much of her 
time exchanging reminiscences 
with her mad neighbor (Ingrid 
Caven). It’s hard to convey the 


HERO OR FOOL? Jarmusch lets you draw your own conclusions 


about Ghost Dog. 





films.” He explains: “How do you 
classify Melville’s works? They are 
so French, and yet he want them to 
be so American. Is his vision Amer- 
ican? Western? Eastern? Hip-hop? 
What is it?” 

For that matter, is Ghost Dog a 
ridiculously deluded Don Quixote? 
“He is Don Quixote as a fool in a 
way, but there’s something beauti- 








LA PALOMA: one of the best and most ob- 
sessive autopsy-of-romanticism films. 





trancelike deliriousness of this 
film, which I expect eight out of 
10 viewers will find unbearably 
pretentious. I can only assert 
that, caught in the right mood, 
Violanta is a liberating experi- 
ence; and it’s just 95 minutes 
long, so go see it. 

Another Schmid movie you 
should catch is Off Season (1992; 
March 19 at 8:15 p.m.), a fine 
entry in one of the most enduring 
of cinematic genres, the. hotel 
film. The narrator (Sami Frey), 
the son of a family of hételiers, 
returns to the now-abandoned 








We’re both stupid.’ He’s a very 
busy man. He’d look at a rough cut 
of the film, then he’d make music, 
give me a tape and say, ‘Check this 
out.’ He’d say, ‘Meet me at a van at 
53rd and First.’ He’d have a tape 
for me. By our third meeting, he 
gave me so much beautiful stuff 1 
couldn’t use all of it. 1 would have 
drenched the film.” = 


wa 


Alpine hotel where he 
grew up: his prowls 
through the photogeni- 
cally empty corridors 
are intercut with flash- 
backs to the hotel’s ele- 
gant, cosmopolitan 
heyday. The relaxed, 
sensuous atmosphere 
fills with the mild com- 
plaints of pampered 
guests. The beautiful 
last shot of Off Season 
is a buried treasure of 
elegiac cinema. 

Schmid takes a step 
back with his latest 
film, Beresina, or the 
Last Days of Switzer- 
land (1999; March 17 
and 18 at 7 p.m.), a 
low-key comedy about 
Irina (Elena Panova), a 
sweet Russian call girl 

i who falls under the 
spell of a folklore 
Switzerland that no native be- 
lieves in while being drawn unwit- 
tingly into a conspiracy to bring 
down the Swiss government. If 
Off Season is mellow, Beresina is 
downright benign: Irina’s en- 
counters with her clients are 
strangely chaste and give the film 
a cheerful mood of perverse inno- 
cence. The combination of Pano- 
va’s delectability shtick plus her 
actual delectability tends to over- 
whelm the movie, but Schmid 
leaves rooni for Geraldine Chap- 
lin to be terrific, as she always is, 
as Irina’s chic sponsor. 
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MISSION TO MARS: bad idea to steal from 2001 and 
all the daytime soaps. 


To: Director Brian De Paima 
Re: How to make your movie suck less. 

1) Good idea to pay homage to all the great space 
epics with a story taking place in the year 2025 about 
four people traveling to Mars to discover the origin of life 
on Earth. Bad idea to steal the most obvious scenes 
from 2001, Close Encounters, The Abyss, Apollo 13, 
and ail the daytime soaps. 

2) Give us more sweeping vistas of the red, barren 
Mars landscape (quite lovely), fewer cartoonish, com- 
puter-generated aliens (reeks of desperation). 

3) Nobody looks heroic bouncing around in zero grav- 
ity in a spacesuit. You can add ail the overdramatic dia- 
logue you want, but they still look like chubby blow-up 
dolls. 

4) Speaking of drama: what's with the melodramatic 
soundtrack — the cheesy organs, flutes and strings? 
Even in space, everybody can hear you trying too hard 
to create tension. 

5) Keep Tim Robbins and (believe it or not) Jerry O’- 
Connell. They make the movie bearable (only just). The 
rest of the cast lack personality and sincerity — they can 
be replaced with cardboard cutouts and people from 
toothpaste ads. 

6) Remake the previews and pitch it as a comedy, be- 
cause the whole thing is laughable. At the Cheri, the 
Fresh Pond, and the Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 

— Jumana Farouky 


Seren Kragh-Jacobsen’s film is the third release from 
Dogma 95 (after Lars von Trier’s /diots and Thomas 
Vinterberg’s The Celebration), and under the title Mi- 
funes sidste sang (‘Mifune’s Last Song”) it won the 
Silver Bear (second place, behind Terrence Malick’s 
The Thin Red Line) at last year’s Berlin Film Festival. 
Yuppie Kresten (Anders W. Bertheisen) has just set- 
tled into Copenhagen life with new bride Claire (Sofie 
Grabel) when the news of his father’s death arrives 
and he has to return to the Danish countryside to care 
for Rud (Jesper Asholt), his mentally handicapped 
brother, who’s the Toshiro Mifune fan. Naturally Liva 
(Iben Hjelje), the housekeeper Kresten hires»from the 
city to look after Rud, turns out to be a hooker, and 
complications, some grim, some amusing, ensue. 
Kragh-Jacobsen fulfills the official Dogma precepts of 
simple and straightforward (and the unofficial require- 
ment of quirky), but his film eventually gives into sen- 
timentality, and no points will be awarded for guessing 
whether our hero winds up with Claire or Liva. At the 
Coolidge Corner. 





It's the year 2008 — an election year — and Saddam 
Hussein is a global nuisance no more. The bad news is 
that his son now runs the show and has an even bigger 
hard-on for Kuwaiti and Saudi oil. President Emerson 
(Kevin Pollak), the first non-elected official to reach the 
Oval Office (following a death and a scandal), is hun- 
kered down in a Colorado diner during the mother of all 
snowstorms when Saddam's offspring invades Kuwait. 
iraq now has the bomb, and as with the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, things quickly escalate into a nuclear pissing 


‘match. Worse, the Iraqis won't negotiate with Emerson 


because he’s a Jew. 

For a low-budget thriller, Deterrence does a decent 
job of maintaining its credibility, though there is some- 
thing horribly wrong — if just physically — in the specta- 
cle of Pollak as the American president. At least Timothy 
Hutton and Shery! Lee Ralph are perfect as the presi- 
dential political advisers who crack the diner into a hi- 
tech command post. What lifts Deterrence is the smartly 
engineered yet preposterous final solution — an unlikely 


you find the spectacie repugnant, 
At the Nickelodeon, the 


the Mat is an intriguing expose. 
Fresh Pond, and the Allston and in the suburbs, 


— Tom Meek 
rion Baubles We aaah doco Nattaiin Wetibenecery 
more. Five years in the making, David Riker's debut fea- 
ture, E/ Ciudad (The City), injects the old tradition with new 
passion, irony, mythic resonance, and contemporary ur- 
gency. This poignant quartet of black-and-white snapshots 


LA CIUDAD: wh lig he peers ins th fle? 





fusion of John Kennedy and isaac Asimov. At the 
Kendall Square and in the suburbs. 
— Tom Meek 


BEYOND THE MAT 


Barry Blaustein’s affectionately biased documentary is a 
behind-the-scenes look into the gaudy world of profes- 
sional wrestling that profiles three grapplers at different 
stages of their careers. At the apex of superstardom is 
Mick “Mankind” Foley, a masked mountain of flesh and 
“Smackdown” headliner who struggles with the effect of 
the sport's violence on his children. Legend Terry Funk 
is trying to remain in the ring even in his 50s; at the bot- 


tom, hovering near self-destruction, is Jake “The Snake” 


BEYOND THE MAT: even if you find the nation-sweeping spectacle repugnant, this is an intriguing expose. 


he Wiig beilin «és naikig baad vdieo 
photo shop might be ill-considered) of Latin American im- 
migrant life on the fringes of New York City evokes outrage 
but also lapses occasionally into sentiment and preachi- 
ness. The first story about a truckload of unemployed work- 
ers dumped on a rubble-strewn island to clean bricks is a 
Sisyphean fable flawed by a bathetic ending; the last one, 
about a woman who creates a silent solidarity when she 
beseeches her sweatshop boss to pay her and save her 
ailing daughter's life, complements and partly redeems the 
first. A tale of a homeless puppeteer and his daughter ends 
on a note of pathos but the implications of its central motif 
~— who's pulling the puppeteer’s strings if not the filmmak- 
er? — are not pursued. Most haunting is the tale of a Mexi- 
can teenager who meets the love of his life his first night in 
the big city — drawing on the myths of the labyrinth and 
Orpheus, E/ Ciudad here transcends neo-realism for an- 
other reality altogether. At the Museum of Fine Arts. 


— Peter Keough 
FINAL DESTINATION 


Forty high-school students board a plane to France, but 
one of them, Alex Browning (Devon Sawa), has a pre- 
monition that the airplane will explode. He freaks out, a 
fight ensues, and Alex and six others get kicked off the 
plane — only to see it disintegrate on takeoff. The seven 
surviving passengers have cheated Death. Now Death 
wants them back. 

Tailored toward teens who, according to Hollywood, 
need to be spoon-fed anything more complex than a fart 
joke, this core plot point is explained ad infinitum, once by a 
mortician who refers to the Grim Reaper as the “Mac 
Daddy.” But what the film lacks in subtlety it makes up for in 
creativity. A movie built on the imminent demise of seven 
persons demands seven imaginative deaths, and director 
James Wong delivers, often leaving you wondering not 
who will die but how in the hell? Leaning more toward 
gasp-worthy than gross, the death scenes are gracefully 
executed and genuinely shocking (Wong has dabbled in 
some X-Files episodes, and it shows). There’s some mind- 
numbing dialogue as teenagers spout philosophical sound- 
bites about Life and Death, but it's worth the wait just to see 
a guy's head sliced in half by a sheet of steel. At the Copley 
Place, the Fresh Pond, and the Circle and in the suburbs. 

— Jumana Farouky 





Dangerous liaison 


Stop Kiss.debuts at the Nora 


BY CAROLYN CLAY In the vernacular of popular song, a kiss is just _ 
a kiss. But in Diana Son’s award-winning play, a kiss is the stone 
tossed into the water, sending ripples in all directions. Stop Russ, which 


enjoyed a successful 1998-’99 run 
at New York’s Joseph Papp Public 
Theatre and is presented here in its 
Boston premiere, begins with the 
ripples. Its 23 short scenes ricochet 
between the prelude to and the af- 
termath of a particularly fateful 
buss between two young women 
who had previously thought them- 
selves heterosexual. 

Callie is a jaded, 30ish New 
Yorker who fell into her job as a 
radio-station traffic reporter and 
who drifts in and out of a sexual re- 
lationship with an old pal from 
NYU. She meets recent St. Louis 
émigrée Sara, who has arrived in 
town, full of Meryl-Streep-in- 
Music-of-the-Heart fervor, to teach 
third grade in the Bronx. The two 
young women develop an easy if 
edgy friendship that is simultane- 
ously about acknowledging and not 
acknowledging their mutual attrac- 
tion. It can all seem a trifle coy 
(even a’ trifle trifling), but coyness 
goes out the window when a first 


kiss incites the attack that seriously _ 
injures one woman and leaves the | 
| ciantly, “With a whole bunch of 


other battling sudden, public per- 
ception as a lesbian and the push- 
pull of commitment after years of 
living on the trendy surface. ~ 


Don’t think I’m giving away the 
ending — we find out about the 
beating in the second scene. The 
play’s fragmented structure then 
allows us to play tennis between 
the development of the friendship 
and the journey on which the crisis 
launches the heretofore laissez- 
faire Callie. Given recent events in 
places from Laramie to Boston’s 
MBTA, it’s easy to regard Stop Kiss 
as a play about a gay bashing. But 
the real focus is on separating label 
from identity and finding the 
strength to give in to love. 

Son’s writing is gently witty, 
with a credible New York sensibility 
(an NYU grad, she is currently a 
writer for the TV show The West 
Wing and playwright in residence 
at the Mark Taper Forum). Her 
script is given less to one-liners 


| than to an occasional saving whim- 


sy. When Sara finally suggests that 


| the two women repair to what is 


clearly a gay bar in the West Vil- 
lage, she breaks the nervous hem- 
ming and hawing with, “It’s only a 
bar.” To which Callie replies insou- 


lesbians in it!” Callie, as nicely 
acted by Nada&-Despotovich in the 


| Nora Theatre Company produc- 


tion, gets as many laughs from her 
ironically skewed delivery as she 
does from her lines. 

But Stop Kiss can veer toward 
cuteness. And Son, though she 
marries New York sophistication 
and innate insecurity in Callie, sup- 
plies Sara with a tad too much out- 
of-towner’s naiveté and fearless- 
ness. It helps that Sara is, in her 
cagy country-mouse way, the se- 
ducer: having already shed home 
town, private-schgol job, and long- 
time boyfriend, she may see het- 


Good and tight 


At New Rep, another Turn of the Screw 
BY ROBERT DAVID SULLIVAN Only a few weeks after PBS aired 


a new video version of Henry James’s ghost story, The Turn of the 
Screw has taken up residence at the New Repertory Theatre. This time, 


the tale has been stripped to its es- 

sentials, and there’s a surprising 
amount of humor before the chills 
take over. Well, there’s bound to-be 
some giggling when a buff young 
man plays an old-maid housekeeper 
— plus every other role in the play 
except the governess tormented by 


apparitions. And director Steven . 


Maler lets us all have our fun while 
keeping the production away from 
camp. (If you want to see drag, 
you’re in the wrong neighborhood.) 
But by the end of the 90-minute 
play, we’ve come around to accept- 
ing one actor as several distinct 
characters, which may make us a 
bit more understanding of a woman 
who sees dead people lurking out- 
side windows. 


This two-actor version of Henry | 
| a less-matrimonial-sounding “I 


| will.” Then the uncle, staying safe — 


James’s tale was dreamed up by Jef- 
frey Hatcher, a playwright who’s 
best known for a trio of mono- 
logues set in a funeral home entitled 
Three Viewings. He’s also written 


for Peter Falk’s Columbo, and the | 
cat-and-mouse format of that TV | 


detective series bears some resem- 
blance to this Turn of the Screw. 
After all, not only is the governess 


tortured by visions of ghosts, but | 
the actress playing her must con- — 


tend with a co-star who seems to be 
everywhere at once. At one point, 
he even recites the sounds (“Creak. 
Footfall.”) that are pushing her to- 
ward madness. 

Whether this character (never 
given a name) was miad before she 
arrived at a country estate to care 
for two orphans is the central mys- 
tery of The Turn of the Screw. 
Hatcher doesn’t help the case for 


| her sanity by dwelling on her re- 


pressed sexuality: she is unsettled, 


for instance, by a glimpse of her 


own reflection, explaining, “My fa- 


| ther’s house had no mirrors. I’ve 


never seen the whole of me before.” 
When the children’s bachelor uncle 


| asks whether she will accept the | 
| caregiving job, she blurts out “I | 


do!” before changing her answer to 


and responsibility-free in London, 
forbids the governess ever to con- 


are real, it’s easy to view her as hav- 
ing been straitjacketed into a Victo- 
rian-era ideal for women: asexual, 


| deferential, and sacrificing all for | 
| the ambiguity of the tale. And 


the children, 
Hatcher’s dialogue is serviceable, 


and the only real misstep in the play | 


is an epilogue that gives too much | 
information about what happens | 
| which a dummy begins to control 
real people. This effect is enhanced | 
| opening night, Patrone made a 
| quick gesture that seemed to be a 


after the governess takes drastic 
steps to protect her charges. What’s 


more important than what’s said is _ 


tact him. Even if her ghostly visions . the look of the production, and | 


there’s much to admire here. 
Richard Chambers’s spare set — 


| fittle more than a chair and a few | 
| ate for a tale in which an adult be- 
comes terrified of a child. 


tree branches — helps to preserve 


Daniel Meeker’s lighting is similarly 
disorienting without being distract- 





erosexuality as just the last strands 
of the cocoon. Callie comes more 
slowly to anything, whether it’s 
achievement, commitment, or no- 
toriety. 

Janet Morrison’s Nora produc- 
tion is quite successful when the 
play is taking place, which you 
would probably think is what mat- 
ters. And to a large degree it is. The 
head of the graduate 
acting program at 
Brandeis University, 
Morrison knows her 
way around actors, 
and the perfor- 
mances here are re- 
laxed and believable, 
particularly by 
Despotovich as the 
quirky, — self-dis- 
paraging Callie and 
Carolyn Roberts as 
the creamier, more 
straightforward 
Sara. (The other 
parts are compara- 
tively thankless.) 
Moreover, the pro- 
duction addresses 
Son’s concern “that 
actors of color get 
cast in this play.” Al- 
though there is noth- 
ing in the script to 
indicate a racial 
component to the 
hate crime at its cen- 
ter, the New York 
production featured 
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alone in her apartment, lip-synch- 
ing with abandon to the Emotions’ 
“Best of My Love.” At the Nora, 
radio programming becomes both 
a conspicuous commentator and a 
motif. And the long blackouts in- 
terrupt the staccato rhythm of the 
back-and-forth between past and 
present. 

No problem, though, with the 


IT’S NOT ABOUT. GAY BASHING — 
rather, Callie and Sara are looking for the 
strength to give in to love, 





a Caucasian and an — 
Asian-American 
woman in the leads; the Nora’s 
casts a Caucasian and an African- 
American. 

What I disliked about the pro- 
duction were the often inter- 
minable blackouts between scenes, 


many of them filled with extremely | 


obvious pop-music choices that act 
like easy-listenin’ Brechtian plac- 
ards. The script opens with Callie, 


time allotted the penultimate scene 
between Callie and the recovering 
Sara. This interchange, in which 
Callie dresses her wheelchair- 
bound, mute yet expressive new 


| love, is painfully slow, heartbreak- 


ingly tender, and true. It makes 
you believe in the smack-on right- 
ness of that costly, curtain-ringing 
smacker. 2 


GROWING PAINS: both Celik and Farone suggest children inhab- 


word by adult lens 





ing. But my favorite image is Jana 
Durland Howland’s costume for 
Phillip Patrone, who narrates the 
tale and portrays the uncle, the 
housekeeper, and the little boy who 


may be possessed by the ghost of an 


oversexed ruffian (the little girl is 
mute, perhaps to Patrone’s relief). 


| Throughout the play, he appears in 
| a dark overcoat that seems too long 
| for him (making him look shorter) 
| but also reveals his white shirtcuffs. 
| Add a starched collar and two-tone 
| shoes and he suggests a ventrilo- . 


quist’s dummy — especially if you 
recall the many horror tales in 


by Patrone’s frequent eye rolling, as 
when the housekeeper reacts to the 
initial naiveté of the governess. I 
don’t know whether it’s intentional, 
but the image is certainly appropri- 


The actor inside the costume is 
masterful throughout the play, and 


Patrone helps to shift the tone grad- 
ually from dry humor to quiet ter- 
ror. (An example of the former: 
when the governess remarks to the 
uncle, “I love children,” he snaps, 
“I despise them,” then tries to save 
the situation by adding, “Not in the 
flesh, of course, but as a concept.”) 
As the governess, Aysan Celik does- 
n’t have as much opportunity to 
display her range, but she does give 
a nicely paced portrayal of a woman 
teetering on the edge of hysteria. In 
fact, she often looks about to topple 
over from the weight of her petti- 
coats — so that both actors suggest 
children inhabited by adult spirits. 


During the curtain call on 


signal for Celik to take a bow — 


as if he were pulling her strings 


even after the play ended. Maybe 
that was another illusion, but 


under the circumstances I can’t be 
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Boston Philharmonic 


Benjamin Zander, conductor 


Woz bea 7y: 


with Jazz Legend William Warfield 


Saturday, April 1, 2000 
Memorial Hall & Sanders Theatre 
Harvard University at 8 pm 
Boston Philharmonic 

with special guests 


The Louisiana Repertory Jazz Ensembie 


and William Warfield 


Followed by New England's swingingest party with 

drinks, dancing and a silent auction! Join us for an 

April Fool's Day party to remember as the LRJE plays 
_ New Orleans Jazz so irresistable you'll find yourself 


dancing the night away! 
(617) 496-2222 


or on the web at www.bostonphil.com 
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theater 


Taller Than a Dwarf needs help 
BY CAROLYN CLAY What could the producers have 


been thinking? The team that has collaborated on bringing 
Elaine May’s Taller Than a Dwarf to life is awash in fame 


and talent. Alan Arkin directs; Matthew 
Broderick stars; stage veterans Joyce Van 
Patten, Jerry Adler, and Marcia Jean 
Kurtz anchor the supporting cast; and 
“Queen of the Indies” Parker Posey, in 
her East Coast stage debut, more than 
holds her own. And that doesn’t even 
count May, who is a legend (most recent- 
ly represented on 
Broadway by 1998's 
Power Plays, of which 
she contributed two- 
thirds). But Taller Than 
a Dwarf is an overlong, 
belabored farce fable 
mired in Jewish sit-com 
cliché. The show is here 
in a rare pre-Broadway 
engagement, the idea 
behind which is that, as 
in Boston’s fabled try- 
out-town days, critics 
as well as audiences 
will supply tips on how 
better to serve the meal 
when it arrives at its 
premier destination. 
But what if the main 
course is turkey? You 
can make it soup or. 
fricassee or cacciatore, 
but you can’t make it 
good. What to do? 
What to say? 

At 90 minutes or so, 
Taller Than a Dwarf 
would seem a svelte 
evening of theater. But 
May’s forte has always 
been sketch or one-act 
comedy (her 1969 hit, 
Adaptation, was paired 
with Terrence McNal- 
ly’s Next; the more ‘re- 
cent Death Defying 
Acts, which she shared 
with David Mamet .and 
Woody Allen, and 
Power Plays, which she 
shared with Arkin, are 
suites of one-acts). 
Dwarf, as a full-length 
evening, stretches like a 
Brobdingnagian. A G- 
rated twist on the con- 
cept of bedroom farce, 
it concerns a mousy 35-year-old New 
Yorker — an underpaid cog in the mar- 
ket-research machine — who one day 
gets mad as hell, resolves not to take it 
anymore, and retreats to his bed with a 
snatched satchel full of children’s toys and 
activities. 

That’s Broderick’s: Howard Miller, who 
turns, in the course of one very bad morn- 
ing, from a sniveling, placating “urban 
Jewish almost-generic white male from 
Queens” into a pajama-clad rebel. This 
fills his self-proclaimed generic Jewish 
parents and mother-in-law first with panic 
and then, in the wake of near-disaster, 
with newfound admiration. Most of the 
play has them in panic mode, as they go to 
outlandish lengths to keep Howard from 
being fired from his job, pulverized by his 
building superintendent, and left by wife 
Selma before he comes td his good-boy 
senses. 

The piece is framed by references to a 
millennial America: in which everyone is 
getting rich, courtesy of NASDAQ, the lot- 
tery, and spurious litigation. Perhaps May 
intends her play as a scathing satire of 
such a society and the rules of its game. 
But she really doesn’t get into that until the 
very end, turning Howard and Selma’s ex- 
ultant, romantic embrace of the corrupt, 
money-driven new morality into an after- 


thought. Most of Dwarf is just a tired farce 
awash in Jewish-Geritol stereotype: the 
overbearing, guilt-inducing mother; the 
emasculated, ineffectual father; the stri- 
dent invocation to soldier on because 
things could always be worse. Even Chi- 
nese take-out and alleged Jewish mechani- 
cal ineptitude raise their hoary heads. 


MEAL TICKET? Matthew Broderick and Parker Posey do 
what aye can, when the ions is still a —. 





Saddled with this dud, Broderick, who 
has the most bravura part, and Posey, who 
puts a fresh face on the least hackneyed 
role, do what they-can. Broderick is amus- 
ing as the initially weasely Howard, who - 
blithely admits to his own weaseliness, 
and he’s hilarious in a sequence where he 
wards off admonitions to shape up by 
singing in bed, moving from “I Am 
Woman (Hear Me Roar)” to:“Shortnin’ 
Bread” (with gestures) and “Nobody 
Knows the Troubles I’ve Seen.” His in- 
domitable recital continues even when his 
bed is upturned by the desperate duo of 
Jewish moms (Joyce Van Patten as sunny 
bulldozer Selma Miller and Marcia Jean 
Kurtz as dour mother-in-law Mrs. 
Shawl). Posey comes closer than anyone 
else to suggesting a character who might 
actually exist in the year 2000, bringing a 
quasi-hip little-girl-lost quality to the 
unassertive, unfulfilled Selma. And direc- 
tor Arkin injects old-time vaudeville fren- 
zy into the mounting chaos, which culmi- 
nates in one bellowing character’s having 
his pants set on fire and falling through 
the saturated floor of a steam-belching 
shower that has been running since the 
start of the play. It’s hard to say what 
might light a fire under Taller Than a 
Dwarf. But it hardly matters. The play’ sin 
crash mode already. - « 





JTNE makes the most of Ballyhoo 


BY IRIS FANGER Alfred Uhry has made his reputation | 
writing about what he knows: growing up in the establish- | 
ment Jewish society in Atlanta just before and after World | 


er, the family finds religion and acknowl- | 


War II. He best distilled the experience in 
his Pulitzer-winning play (which became an 
Oscar-winning film), Driving Miss Daisy, a 
look at a human relationship that overcomes 
its specific time and place to reveal some 
universal truths about friendships formed 
from need, despite deeply held prejudices. 

Unfortunately, Uhry’s, The Last Night of 
Ballyhoo, which won the 1997 Tony Award 
for best play, has overshot the standard of 
Daisy because the playwright has made the 
characters into clichés, representations of is- 
sues or attitudes rather than real people. The 
play is about a German-Jewish family in At- 
lanta in 1939, when the film of Gone with the 
Wind premiered in Margaret Mitchell’s home 
town. That year was also the last time that 
the supposedly non-virulent anti-Semitism 
that separated Jews from Christians could be 
excused, given what was coming. 

The Last Night of Ballyhoo describes the 
pride of the Levy-Freitag family in its roots, 
which reach back into American history to 
the revolutionary war. Like the Christians 


they emulate in their desire to assimilate, 
Uhry’s characters judge others by “who their 
people were” and how long they’ve been 
here. The irony is that the family Uhry de- 
picts imitate their Christian neighbors, who 
greet them civilly at business and school but 
do not invite them to join their clubs, or their 
children home to play. The Jews of German 
descent, who got here first, treat the more re- 
cent Eastern European immigrants in the 
same way, thus perpetuating the familiar 
Jewish situation of outsider. 

At the core of the play is the unhappiness 
that results in denying your identity. The 
Levy-Freitag family is so assimilated that the 
play opens on a scene of their decorating a 
Christmas tree. By the final curtain, howev- 


edges its Jewish heritage in an incongruous 
dream scene of a Friday-night Sabbath din- 


ner that rivals any fairy-tale ending in sus- | 
pension of disbelief, especially with World | 


War Il a year away. 


Uhry personifies the conflict between the | 


strata of Jewish society in Sunny Freitag, a 


junior at Wellesley College with the blond | 
hair and even the features of a Barbie doll, | 
and Joe Farkas, a Jew from Brooklyn who is | 
hired to work in her Uncle Adolph’s factory. | 
Joe can’t understand the Jewish life of these | 
people who don’t recognize the difference | 
between a Yiddish expression and the He- | 
brew blessings. Sunny operates in contrast to | 
her cousin, Lala Levy, who ‘has messed up | 
her life, in school and within the complex so- | 
cial interchanges of the Southern Jewish | 


families. Sunny and Lala live together in the 
same house because their mothers, who are 
sisters-in-law, moved in with Uncle Adolph 
when both were widowed. 


Lala can do nothing right, including at- | 


tracting a date for Ballyhoo, the annual 
weekend of parties at Christmas time*when 


the single Jewish men and women gather in | 


Atlanta to meet and greet — and find a mate 
among the Southern version of the New 


York German-Jewish aristocracy detailed in | 
Stephen Birmingham’s Our Crowd. Lala’s | 
other crime is “looking Jewish,” with curly | 


hair-and a voice too strident for the genteel] 


model of a Southern lady. How Lala and | 
Sunny fare at Ballyhoo forms the central | 


thrust of the play. 


It’s to director Daniel Gidron’s credit that | 
the Jewish Theatre of New England produc- | 
tion flows so well, even holding attention | 
through a nervously episodic second act. | 
Gidron has toned down the excesses of the | 


cartoon characters, aided by actors who have 


mined beneath the playwright’s outlines. The | 


actresses playing the two Jewish mothers an- 
chor the cast: Deena Mazer, who finds the 


pain under Aunt Boo’s witchy demeanor, | 
and Bobbie Steinbach, in a subdued take on | 


dumb bunny Aunt Reba in which she drops 
nary a shtick in her knitting. Ken Baltin is 
lovable as Uncle Adolph, without a life of his 
own. Nicole Kempskie is properly perfect as 
Sunny; Ilyse Robbins finds a range for Lala 
beyond the script. Ro’ee Levi, as Joe, and 
Dan Bolton, as ideal beau Peachy Weil, make 
the boyfriends into more than cardboard 
cutouts. A finely detailed set (from the origi- 
nal Broadway production) by John Lee Beat- 
ty, tinged with sepia lighting designed by 
Eric Levenson, further establishes the sense 
of period. It’s as if we were turning the leaves 
of a photograph album that has faded over 
the decades. « 


IT’S NOT QUITE DAISY: Uhry’s characters are clichés — at least the JTNE production 
tones down their excesses. 





Time knows. 
Time heals. 
Time reveals. 


Saturday, March 25 at 8pm 
Sunday, March 26 at 7pm 


Tickets: $30, $25, $18, $12 

By phone: BGMC 617-424-8900, 
Box Office 617-536-2412 

Im person: Jordan Hall Box Office 
Securely online: www.bgmc.org 
ASL interpreted, wheelchair accessible 


Leadership sponsor: . 


©) Fleet 


Supported by: This program is sepperted in part by grant from the Boston Cultural Covacil, ¢ municipal gency, and the Messochusetts Caltural Council, @ stete egency. 
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Pick up your FIREE CD sampler at the Boston location 
of Tower Records (while supplies last). 
Check out Ryvichi Sakamoto live on March 26 
at the Berklee Performance Center. 
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COMPILED BY CAROLYN CLAY 


@ THE AFTER-RHYME. Rough & 
Tumble Theatre presents a “glori- 
ously absurd but accessible come- 
dy” by Sean Graney. A 1995 Claud- 
er Competition finalist, the piece, 
which is directed by Dan Milstein, 
“asks the big questions, such as: 
Can a butcher do more than butch? 
How does a garden become a ma- 
chine shop? And what does fruit re- 
ally mean? Beneath its playful sur- 
face, the play investigates how 
what we do makes us who we are 
and whether it is possible to change 
either.” At the Boston Center for the 
Arts, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(426-2787), March 24 through April 
8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
(April 6 only), Friday, and Saturday 
and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10. 
@ ART. Two-time Tony winner (and 
Taxi star) Judd Hirsch is featured 
with Cotter Smith and ART veteran 
Jack Willis in Yasmina Reza’s 
Tony-winning play, in which the 
purchase of an expensive white-on- 
white painting by a Paris dermatolo- 
gist detonates a primal conflict 
among three male friends. The 
play, a huge hit in Paris, London, 
and New York, is here on its nation- 
al tour. Britisher Matthew Warchus 
directs; the English translation is by 
the playwright and screenwriter 
Christopher Hampton. At the Colo- 
nial Theatre, 106 Boylston Street, 
Boston (931-2787), through March 
26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 2 and 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $45 to $65. 

@ ARTS AND THE MEDIA 2000. 
The Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education sponsors its annual con- 
fab for artists and cultural organiza- 
tions. “This year’s conference will 
focus on building bridges between 
reviewers, reporters, arts editors, 
funders, artists, and new audi- 
ences.” The day-long event in- 
cludes a performance by the The- 
ater Offensive, a keynote address 
by president and CEO of the 
Boston Foundation Anna Faith 
Jones, a closing reception, and nu- 
merous panels, workshops, and 
discussion groups having to do with 
getting the word and the work out. 
At the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 42 Brattle Street; Cam- 
bridge, and other Harvard Square 
locations, March 18, from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Cost is. $40 to $60 per per- 
$on, depending on size of partici- 
pating group. For more information, 
call 547-6789 extension 9226. 

@ AVENUE X. John Ruocco directs 
a scrappy and stylish production of 
the engaging a cappella musical by 
Ray Leslee and John Jiler. Set in 
1963 in the Gravesend neighbor- 
hood of Brooklyn, where an estab- 
lished Italian-American neighbor- 
hood butts horns with recently 
erected housing projects occupied 
by African-Americans, the show pits 
racial conflict against musical merg- 
er as boy-group harmonies redolent 
of Palermo are stoked by the fires 
of jazz, rhythm and blues, and 
gospel. The result is doo-wop, ren- 
dered here by an outstanding cast 
of singer-actors. At Merrimack 
Repertory Theatre, 50 East Merri- 
mack Street, Lowell (978-454- 
3926), through March 19. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Satur- 
day and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $18.50 to $32.50; half-price 
rush one hour prior to curtain. 

@ THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. Low- 
ell House Opera presents John 
Gay’s 1728. work about Macheath 


This production uses Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s 1948 adaptation of the music. 
Direction is by Fredric Woodbridge 
Wilson; musical direction is by 
Bradford Chase. At Lowell House 
Dining Hall, 10 Holyoke Place, Har- 
vard University (496-2222), through 
March 18. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $14; $7 for 
students. 
@ BETRAYAL. Industrial Theatre 
performs Harold Pinter’s 1978 
work, the tale of a love triangle told 
backwards. Christopher Scully di- 
rects. At the Leverett Old Library 
Theatre, Mill Street, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge (496-2222), 
March 17 through April 1. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Satur- 
day and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$12; $9 for seniors and students. 
@ BLUE MAN GROUP. It would be 
difficult and unfair to try to cata- 
logue all the antics of the Drama 
Desk Award-winning trio of cobalt- 
painted bald pates who have set- 
tled into long runs Off Broadway 
and at the Charles Playhouse. They 
evening of anti-performance art 
drums that are also deep 
buckets of paint, so that sprays of 
color jump from the instruments like 
breaking surf; and end by engulfing 


|* the spectators in tangles of toilet 


paper. Go experience it. At the 


Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-6912), indefi- 
nitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Thursday; at 7 and 


10 p.m. on Friday; at 4, 7, and 10.) 


p.m. on Saturday; and at 3 and 6 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $39 to $49; 
$19.75 obstructed-view seating; 
available at box office and Bostix 
day of performance. 

@ BOSTON WOMEN ON TOP 
THEATER FESTIVAL. The fourth 
annual orgy of new plays by women 
winds down. Here’s the line-up for 
the final weekend. March 16 at 7:30 
p.m. and March 17 and 18 at 9:30 
p.m.: The Really Big Wedding 
Dress, by Julie Rold, a hillbilly com- 
edy that is described as “a loving 
theatrical send-up of country 
music.” March 17 and 18 at 7:30 
p.m. and March 19 at 2 p.m.: Eve’s 
Version, written and performed by 
Deborah Lubar, whose First Lady of 
Genesis “remembers the pain and 
beauty of her growing conscious- 
ness and recounts with great humor 
and compassion her complex rela- 
tionships with Adam, Snake, God, 
and the garden itself.” Presented by 
Centastage Performance Group 
and Underground Railway Theater 
at the Boston Center for the Arts, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston (426- 
2787), through -March 19. Tix 
$17.50 for individual shows, $14.50 
for seniors and students; $5 for 


‘staged readings; $45 for festival 


pass. 
@ BRAND: NEW FESTIVAL OF 
WORKS FOR THE THEATRE. 
Hartford Stage presents its second 
annual weekend of new-play read- 
ings and workshops. The plays in- 
clude Homebody/Kabul, by Tony 
(Angels in America) Kushner; The 
Measure of My Days, by Keith 
Bunin; Necessary Targets, by Eve 
(The Vagina Monologues) Ensiler; 
No Niggers, No Jews, No Dogs, by 
John Henry (The Old Settler) Red- 
wood; and Topographical Eden, by 
Brighde Mullins. At Hartford Stage, 
50 Church Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut (860-527-5151), and other 
locations, March. 17 through 19. 
Curtain for The Measure of My 
Days is at 7 p.m. on Friday and at 
noon on Sunday, at the Rehearsal 
Studio, Hartford Stage. Curtain for 
Homebody/Kabu!l is at 2:30 p.m. on 
Saturday at Hartford Stage. Curtain 
for No Niggers, No Jews, No Dogs 
is at 5:30 p.m. on Saturday at 942 
Main Street, Hartford. Curtain for 
Topographical Eden js at 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday at the Museum The- 
atre at the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
600 Main Street, Hartford. Curtain 
for Necessary Targets is at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday at the Museum Theatre 
at the Wadsworth Atheneum. Festi- 
val passes, which entitle patrons to 
see all of the readings and work- 
shops, are $10; No Niggers, No 
Jews, No Dogs is free. 

@ THE BUNNY TRAIL. “What hap- 
pens when a mild-mannered En- 
glish teacher gets caught up in the 
kidnapping of a seven-year-old su- 
permodel? They head to ‘Fairy 
Land,’ of course.” Playwright-per- 
former Ryan Landry promises that if 
you’re not completely satisfied, he 
will leave town and never come 
back! He also warms: this is not an 
Easter show. Adults only! Present- 
ed by the Gold Dust Orphans at the 
Dollhouse Theatre, 731 Harrison 
Avenue, South End (266-8511), 
through March 25. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday. 
Tix $20. 

@ COME BACK, LITTLE SHEBA. 
Delvena Theatre Company pre- 
sents a 50th-anniversary staging of 
William Inge’s play, the film. version 
of which won Shirley Booth an 
Oscar. A realistic if Freudian drama, 
it's about a loveless middle-aged 
couple and the way they're affected 
by the en of their young fe- 


2787), through March 18. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Satur- 
day and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$16; $12 for seniors and students, 

@ DEEPER DEEPER — OUT 
OUT. A 72-hour performance/in- 


creates “an environment that will 
allow for serious, funny, and even 
scary play — a durational trance 
space for her inquiry into self-identi- 
ty through movement, sound, ob- 
jects, possession, and narrative.” At 
Mobius, 354 Congress Street, 
Boston (542-7416), March 23 
through 26. The work runs from 
noon on March 23 through noon on 
March 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix 
$10 for individual evening perfor- 
mances, $8 for seniors, students 
and Friends of Mobius; $25 for a 
limited number of “72-hour pass- 


Weybosset Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-421-2787 or 
401-331-2211), March 21 through 
26. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, 
at 7:30 p.m. on Wednesday and 
Thursday, at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 2 
and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $25.50 
to $40.50. 

@ DOGG’S HAMLET, CAHOOT’S 
MACBETH. Kamikaze Cattle Com- 
pany presents this double bill of riffs 
on the Bard by Tom Stoppard. At 
the McCormack Theatre, second 
floor, UMass-Boston campus, 100 
Morrissey Boulevard, Dorchester 
(967-4133), March 22 through 25. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $10; $7 for 
students; $3 for March 22 preview. 

@ ENCHANTED APRIL. The world 
premiere of Matthew Barber's stage 
adaptation of Elizabeth von Amim’s 
novel, which was also made into 
1935 and 1992 films. It's a tale 
about four British women who 
share a month together at an idyllic 
Italian villa — and about several re- 
lationships that decidedly thaw. 
Michael Wilson directs. At Hartford 
Stage, 50 Church Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut (860-527-5151), 
through March 26. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. on Wednesday and Thursday, 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday; there 
are matinees at 2 p.m. on selected 
Wednesdays and Thursdays and at 
2:30 p.m. on selected Saturdays 
and Sundays. Tix $17.50 to $43. 

@ FULL CIRCLE. Elliot Norton 
Award-winning director Robert 
Woodruff is at the helm of Charles 
L. Mee’s fascinating play, a cultural 
and historical collage built on 
Brecht’s The Caucasian Chalk Cir- 
cle and set in East Berlin in 1989 as 
the Berlin Wall and the communist 
regime. are toppling. Whereas 
Brecht’s play extols the birth of 
communism, Mee’s looks, with a 
more jaundiced eye, at its demise 
— and at the rush of an equally 
flawed capitalism to fill the void. His 
cast of characters includes outgo- 
ing German Democratic Republic 
head Erich Honecker, experimental 
playwright and head of the Berliner 
Ensemble Heiner Miller, and char- 
acters based on well-husbanded 
socialite and American Democratic 
Party doyenne Pamela Harriman 
and American billionaire investor 
Warren Buffet. The production — 
on a Riccardo Hemandez set that 
expands and contracts like Span- 
dex, with a muffled but effective 
soundscape by Christopher Walker 
— negotiates the fine line between 
cartoon and dream. The acting, 
particularly by Mary Shultz as chat- 
ty sophisticate Pamela, Yugoslav 
actress Mirjana Jokovic as proletar- 
ian idealist Dulle Griet, and Will 
LeBow as a groveling Heiner 
Miller, is first-rate. If Full Circle is 
not the very best thing we’ve seen 
in ages, it is decidedly the most in- 
teresting. Presented by the Ameri- 
can Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), in repertory 
through March 25. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on March 17, 18, 23, 24, and 
25 and at 7 p.m. on March 19; there 
are 2 p.m. matinees on March 18 
and 19. Tix $24 to $57; discounts 
available for seniors and students; 
$12 student rush 30 minutes prior 
to curtain. 

@ GIRL GONE. Vanessa Gilbert di- 
rects the New England premiere of 
playwright Mac Wellman‘s super- 
natural musical, in which “three pri- 
vate-school girls (dubbed the ‘Evil 
Sisters’) create an altermate world, 
called Vadoo, drawing in its bound- 
less power to assist them in tortur- 
ing their classmates and teachers.” 
Weliman’s use of language has 
been described by the Village Voice 
as “dazzling wordplay — lofty and 
blunt, absurd and poignant.” Pre- 
sented by Perishable Theatre at the 
Perishable Theatre Arts Center, 95 
Empire Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island (401-331-2695), through 
March 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 
2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15; $6 for 
@ HAMLET. The North Shore 
Music Theatre takes on the Danish 
prince in this its 37th annual The- 
ater for Young Audiences produc- 
tion of a play by Shakespeare. Ac- 
cording to director Craig Foley, 
Hamlet is a young man betrayed by 
the adult world and mad as hell 
about it. “I propose,” says Foley, 
“that Hamiet is the first angry- 
young-man play in the Westem 
canon, predating Look Back in 
Anger by some. 350 years.” At the 
North Shore Music Theatre, 62 
Dunham Road, Beverly (978-232- 
7200), through March 24. Curtain is 
at 10 a.m. Monday through Friday. 
Tix $10. Theré are two public per- 
formances, ori March 16 and 23 at 
7 p.m. Tix $18 to $38. 

@ HAMLET. The Education arm of 
Lenox-based Shakespeare & Com- 
pany presents this touring produc- 


tion of the Bard’s tragedy in a 
stripped-down, streamlined, 90- 
minute version that must make the 
Dane seem almost decisive. At the 
Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia 
Road, Dorchester (282-5230), 
March 23 and 24. Curtain is at 9:45 
a.m. Tix $5. 

@ HAPPY END. William Beeman 
directs a student production of the 
Bertolt Brecht/Kurt Weill ical set 
in Chicago during the Roaring 
Twenties. A forerunner of Guys and 
Dolls, it's about a female Salvation 
Amy officer who's trying to reform 


atre, 77 Waterman Street, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island (401-863- 
2838), through March 19. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Satur- 
day and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$13; $9 for seniors and Brown fac- 
ulty/staff; $5 for students. 

@ IMPROV ASYLUM. Voted Best 
Comedy Club by the 1998 Boston 
Phoenix Readers’ Poll. At the Im- 
prov Asylum, 216 Hanover Street, 
Boston (263-6887), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and at 8 and 10 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $10 to $15; two-for- 
one with college ID on Thursday; 
$2 discount with college ID all other 
shows. 

@ IRISH SAINTS AND SINNERS: 
FROM GALWAY TO BOSTON. 
Grammy-nominated storyteller 
Sharon Kennedy, with Mark Simos 
on fiddle and guitar, performs a 
show that includes “Irish folktales of 
Molly O'Donoghue and Raftery the 
Fiddler” and “great women charac- 
ters,” including Mary Margaret 
O'Connell, Molly Bloom, and Peg 
Morrison from Caryl Rivers’s grow- 
ing-up-Catholic novel Virgins. At 
Charlestown Working Theater, 442 
Bunker Hill Street, Charlestown 
(242-3285), through March 19. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Sat- 


" urday and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 


$14; $10 for seniors and college 


students. 
@ THE JUDAS KISS. Spiro Velou- 
dos directs the area premiere of 
British playwright David Hare’s play 
about Oscar Wilde and Lord Alfred 
Douglas. “This wildly intelligent 
drama lays bare the drama of two 
critical moments in Wilde’s last 
years: the day he decides to stay in 
England and face imprisonment 
and the night after his release, two 
years later, when the lover for 
whom he risked and lost everything 
betrays him.” Steve McConnell 
plays Wilde. At the Lyric Stage 
of Boston, 140 Claren- 
don Street, Boston (437-7172), 
March 17 through April 16. Curtain 
is at 7:30 p.m. on Wednesday and 
Thursday, at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 4 
and 8 p.m. on Saturday, arid at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $27 to $31. 
@ THE LAST NIGHT OF BALLY- 
HOO. Daniel Gidron directs Alfred 
(Driving Miss Daisy) Uhry’s 1997 
Tony Award-winning comedy, 
which is set in Atlanta in 1939 and 
is concemed with snobbery and 
prejudices within the Jewish com- 
munity. Presented by the Jewish 
Theatre of New England at the Lev- 
enthal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center, 333 Nahanton Street, New- 
ton Centre (965-5226), through 
April 9. Curtain is at 2 and 7:30 p.m. 
on Thursday, at 8 p.m. on Satur- 
day, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sun- 
day. Tix $23 to $25; $21 to $23 for 
seniors, students, and JCC mem- 
bers. (See our review, on page 9.) 
@ LIVE, LAUGH, AND LOVE. The 
Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- 
tion hosts a Sunday-evening con- 
cert series of music by local song- 
writers. The first evening showcas- 
es work by Billy Byron, Sharon 
DiFronzo, Keith Dominique, Barry 
Rosenberg, Maria Termini, and 
Zola. At CCAE, 56 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-6789 extension 1), 
March 19. Curtain is at 5 p.m. Tix 
$8; $4 for children. 
@ LOVE IN A POST-CLAUSTRO- 
PHOBIC ERA: REFLECTIONS 
ON SALAD OF THE BAD CAFE. 
The Office for the Arts at Harvard 
and the Harvard University Com- 
mittee on Degrees in Women’s 
Studies, in association with the 
Theater Offensive, present a. “lec- 
ture-performance” by the Obie-win- 
ning troupe Split Britches. Peggy 
Shaw, Lois Weaver, and Stacy 
Makishi, creators of and performers 
in Salad of the Bad Café, the latest 
work by the gender-bending lesbian 
troupe, preview and discuss the 
piece (which will be presented by 
the Theater Offensive at the Boston 
Center for the Arts March 23 
through April 8). It's a “postmodem 
cabaret” inspired by Carson Mc- 
Cullers’s Ballad of the Sad Café 
and the lives of Tennessee 
Williams and Yukio Mishima that 
“combines poetry, visual humor, 
and dance in an attempt to demysti- 
fy the Queer, disorient the Orient, 
and demythify the Southem Gothic 
and the American Grotesque.” At 
Emerson Hall, Room 105, Harvard 
University, Cambridge (495-8676), 
March 21. Curtain is at 7 p.m. Free 
and open to the public. 


. lM MARY STUART. Carey Perioff, 


artistic director of San. Francisco's 
American Conservatory Theater, is 
at the helm of German playwright 
Friedrich Schitler’s 1800 play 
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about Elizabeth | and cousin Mary 
Queen of Scotts, who was impris- 
oned for an alleged conspiracy to 
topple Elizabeth and restore 
Catholicism to England. Elizabeth 
must decide whether to order 
Mary's execution. The new transia- 
tion is by Michael Feingold. Pre- 
sented by the Huntington Theatre 
Company at the Boston University 
Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (266-0800), through April 
9. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Tues- 
day (no performance March 21), at 
2 p.m. (March 22 and 29 only) and 
7:30 p.m. on Wednesday, at 7:30 
p.m. on Thursday, at 8 p.m. on Fri- 
day, at 2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 2 and 7 p.m. (evening per- 
formance March 19 only) on. Sun- 
day. Tix $10 to $52. 

@ MESHUGAH. Artistic director 
Oskar Eustis directs playwright 
(and McCarter Theatre artistic di- 
rector) Emily Mann’s stage adapta- 
tion of an Isaac Bashevis Singer 
novel originally written in Yiddish 
and serialized in the Jewish Daily 
Forward in the early 1980s. Set in 
the early 1950s amid the bustling, 
bookish Jewish-immigrant milieu of 
New York’s Upper West Side, the 
piece is a potboiler in which deep- 
er issues steam and bubbie as a 
disaffected writer for the Forward, 
who emigrated from Poland before 
World War Il, becomes involved 
with a lusty young woman who sur- 
vived the camps any way she 
could. Ultimately, he must confront 
the question “Who am | to judge?” 
The play is affecting if somewhat 
awkwardly slanted toward melo- 
drama and, in the secondary roles, 
caricature. And at Trinity it is pas- 
sionately acted by newcomers 
Sam Tsoutsouvas, as the writer; 
Tom Brennan as the sexagenarian 
libertine who is his former patron; 
and especially by Diana LaMar as 
the wounded whore with the col- 
laborationist past. At Trinity Reper- 
tory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
(401-351-4242), through April 9. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, at 
8 p.m. Wednesday through Satur- 
day, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sun- 
day; there are additional 2 p.m. 
matinees on selected Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. Tix $26 to 
$38, with discounts for seniors, 
students, and the disabled. 

@ A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM. Lisa Wolpe, artistic direc- 
tor of Los Angeles Women’s 
Shakespeare Group, and Sarah 
Hickler co-direct this MIT Shake- 
speare Ensemble production of the 
Bard’s durable comedy of feuding 
fairies and mix-and-match lovers in 
the Athenian wood. At the Sala de 
Puerto Rico (second floor of the 
Stratton Student Center), 84 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
(253-2903), through March 18. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $8; $6 for 
seniors and students. 

@ MINDING THE STORE: THE 
NEIMAN-MARCUS STORY. Be- 
lieve it or not, a new musical about 
the founding of the high-end de- 
partment store. “In the dusty Dallas 
of 1907, a young brother and sister 
persuade her fiancé to join in the 
pursuit of high-class clothing in a 
town known more for cows than 
haute couture.” Based on the book 
by Stanley Marcus, the show has a 
score by Seacoast Rep artistic pro- 
ducing director Roy Rogosin, lyrics 
by Bruce Belland, and libretto by 
Roy and Joel Rogosin. At Sea- 
coast Repertory Theatre, 125 Bow 
Street, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire (603-433-4472 or 800-639- 
7650), through April 9. Curtain is at 
7 p.m. on Thursday, at.8 p.m. on 
Friday, at 4 p.m. (no performance 
March 18) and 8 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7 p.m. (evening per- 
formance April 2 only) on Sunday. 
Tix $19 to $21. 

@ MORE FOUND TREASURES. 
Cabaret artist Brian De Lorenzo 
presents this follow-up to his first 
show (and debut recording), 
Found Treasures. The program, 
which is directed by Dwight Ed- 
wards, with Doug Hammer on 
piano, includes lesser-known 
songs from unsuccessful Broad- 
way shows and the popular reper- 
toire, as well as standards. At Cae- 
sar’s Bistro in the Regency Suites 
Hotel, 70 Southbridge Street, 
Worcester (508-791-1400), March 
25. Curtain is at 9 p.m. Tix $10; 
$25 for dinner and show; $2 dis- 
count for Boston Association of 
Cabaret Artists members. 

@ NOISES OFF. Hat Trick Theatre 
Company performs Michael 
Frayn’s backstage farce about a 
comedy going desperately wrong. 
At Riverside Theatre Works, 45 
Fairmount Avenue, Hyde Park 
(361-7024), through April 1. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Friday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15; $12 for seniors and stu- 
dents. 

@ PERFECT DAYS. Sugan The- 
atre Company presents the 
American premiere of Scottish 
poet and playwright Liz 
Lochhead’s ironically dubbed “ro- 
mantic comedy.” The play, which 
won a Fringe First Award at the 
Edinburgh Festival in 1998 and 
was produced in London last 


year, is about a successful Glas- 
gow hair stylist who decides, on 
the brink of 40, that she wants a 
baby. Very redolent of Wendy 
Wasserstein’s decade-old The 
Heidi Chronicles, except that it 
lacks that work’s underlying 
poignancy, Perfect Days is like 
American TV with a Scottish ac- 
cent. But Carmel O'Reilly's pro- 
duction is breezy, and the burr is 
genuine, especially when it em- 
anates from Scottish actress 
Linda Carmichael, who plays the 
heroine with equal parts mischief 
and yearning. A platinum-blond 
Billy Meleady ‘is the obligatory 
gay friend, contributing sperm 
and most of the best lines. At the 
Boston Center for the Arts, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (426- 
2787), through March 18. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Tix $18 to $22; dis- 
counts for seniors and students. 


_ @ PERSONAL INSTRUMENT. 


The Theater Offensive presents a 
new work by David Hanbury and 
Juliann Adiastri that promises “vir- 
tuoso characterizations and super- 
charged electric rock treatments 
that will jolt the tiredest passions 
back into action.” With music by 
“rock guitar gods” Steve Vai, Jimi 
Hendrix, Metallica, John McLaugh- 
lin, Stevie Ray Vaughan, and Jeff 
Beck, the show “presents a host of 
seductive personalities and antics 
as the sex of music and the music 
of sex are explored in a surrealistic 
landscape of adolescent fantasy, 
rock ’n’ roll masculinities, and 
metaphysical mishaps.” At the 
Boston Center for the Arts, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (426- 
2787), March 24 through April 8. 
Curtain is at 10 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $14 to $18; discounts for se- 
niors, students, and “Repeat Of- 
fenders.” 

@ REDEFINING EVE 2000. Wharf 
Rat Productions presents an 
evening of original monologues ex- 
ploring the psyche of working 
women. At In a Pig’s Eye, 148 
Derby Street, Salem (978-745- 
9679), March 19 and 26. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tix $10. 

@ RICHARD Ill. The Yale School 
of Drama presents, as a special 
project featuring the acting class of 
2000, Shakespeare’s delicious tale 
of seductive villain Dick Crook- 
back. Yale Rep artistic director 
Stan Wojewodski Jr. directs. At the 
Yale Repertory Theatre, comer of 
Chapel and York (!) Streets, New 
Haven, Connecticut (203-432- 
1234), through April 8. Curtain is at 
7 p.m. on Monday, at 8 p.m. Tues- 
day through Friday, and at 2 p.m. 
(no performance March 18) and 8 
p.m. on Saturday; there’s also a 2 
p.m. Wednesday matinee on April 
5. Tix $10 to $34; discounts for se- 
niors and students. 

@ SALAD OF THE BAD CAFE. 
The Theater Offensive presents 
the Obie-winning lesbian theater 
troupe Split Britches (Peggy Shaw, 
Lois Weaver, and Stacy Makishi) 
in its latest work, hot off its world 
premiere last month at New York’s 
La MaMa. “A treatise on unrequit- 
ed love inspired by Carson Mc- 
Cullers’s novel Ballad of the Sad 
Café and the lives of Tennessee 
Williams and Yukio Mishima,” the 
theater piece features “racial and 
gender stereotypes such as the 
queer lonesome. clown, the drunk- 
en homosexual writer, the gender 
outlaw, the Japanese transformer 
(a kids’ toy), the homoerotic cow- 
boy, the reluctant lesbian bride, the 
mutant refugee, the faded South- 
em belle, the geisha, and the sol- 
dier.” At the Boston Center for the 
Arts, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(426-2787), March 23 through 
April 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thurs- 
day through Saturday and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. (A panel discus- 
sion, entitled “Salad Dish,” follows 
the March 26 matinee.) Tix $19 to 
$24; discounts for seniors, stu- 
dents, and “Repeat Offenders.” 

@ SHEAR MADNESS. The 
dramatis personae of the audi- 
ence-participation whodunit (which 
is now the longest-running non- 
musical in American theater histo- 
ry). continue to comb Newbury 
Street for the murderer of a classi- 
cal pianist who lived over the uni- 
sex hair salon where the show is 
set. At the Charles Playhouse 
Stage Il, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-5225), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 


through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 


p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $34. 

@ SHOPPING AND FUCKING. 
TheaterZone presents Britisher 
Mark Ravenhill’s controversial — 
and controversially titled — dark 
comedy about “a trio of young Brits 
who sell drugs, sex, and what is 
left of their souls to survive.” 
Danielle Fauteux Jacques directs. 
At the Actors Workshop, 40 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston (887-2336), 
March 17 through April 8. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and at 7 and 
10 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10 in ad- 
vance, $12 at the door. 

@ STOP KISS. Janet Morrison di- 
rects the New England premiere of 
Diana Son’s awafd-winning 1998 
play, “a compelling, unsettling, and 
surprisingly humorous love story” 


that is also about a gay bashing. 
Presented by Nora Theatre Com- 
pany at the Boston Playwrights’ 
Theatre, 949 Commonwealth Av- 
enue, Boston (491-2026), through 
March 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 4 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15 to $22. (See our 
review, on page 7.) 
@ TALLER THAN A DWARF. Alan 
Arkin directs the pre-Broadway en- 
of a new play by Elaine 
May that stars two-time Tony 
Award winner Matthew Broderick 
and “queen of the indies” Parker 
Posey. Set in New York City, the 
comedy is about “an average cou- 
ple at the beginning of the millenni- 
um, who learn the new rules of the 
American dream.” At the Wilbur 
Theatre, 246 Tremont Street, 
Boston (931-2787), through March 
19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thurs- 
day and Friday, at 2 and 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 and 7:30 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $24 to $68.50. (See 
our review, on page 8.) 
@ TALLEY’S FOLLY. Lanford Wil- 
son's 1980 Pulitzer Prize winner, a 
two-hander set in 1944 in Missouri 
and concerned with the wooing of 
WASPish spinster Sally Talley by 
Jewish-immigrant accountant Matt 


Charles L. Mee’s 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 
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Friedman. At Worcester Foothills 
Theatre Company, in the Court- 
yard off Commercial Street, adja- 
cent to the Worcester Common 
Outlets, Worcester (508-754- 
4018), through March 26. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday (with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Thursday), at 5 and 9 p.m. on Sat- 
urday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sun- 
day (no evening performance 
March 26). Tix $17 to $25. 

@ THAT CHAMPIONSHIP SEA- 
SON. Stanley B. Theatre performs 
Jason Miller's Tony Award-winning 
1972 drama, which reunites four 
members of a championship high- 
school basketball team and their 
coach, years after the ‘time of 
glory. At the Boston Center for the 
Arts, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(426-2787), March 24 through 
April 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday and 
at 3 p.m. on. Sunday (March 26 
only). Tix $16; $12 for seniors and 
students. 

@ TRAVELS WITH MY AUNT. 
Portland Stage Company presents 
Giles Havergal’s adaptation of the 
novel by Graham Greene about a 
reserved English banker taken on 
a mad adventure by his aunt. In 
Havergal’s version, all the roles 


are played by four men. At the 
Portland Performing Arts Center, 
25A Forest Avenue,’ Portland, 
Maine (207-774-0465), through 
April 2. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 4 
and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $24 to $29. 

@ TURN OF THE SCREW. Com- 
monwealth Shakespeare Compa- 
ny honcho Steven Maler directs 
Jeffrey Hatcher's streamlined 
stage adaptation of the Henry 
James Victorian ghost story rife 
with psychosexual suggestion. 
Here all of the parts are played by 
two actors. American Repertory 
Theatre Institute for Advanced 
Theatre Training grad-Aysan Celik 
plays the governess. called in to 
care for two spooked children; 
Phillip Patrone fills all the other 
shoes. At the New Repertory The- 
atre, 54 Lincoln Street, Newton 
Highlands (332-1646), through 
April 9. Curtain is at 2 and 7 p.m. 
on Wednesday, at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 4:30 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7:30 p.m. (evening perfor- 
mance April 2 only) on Sunday. Tix 
$25 to $32; senior and student dis- 
counts available. (See our review, 
on page 7.) 


@ UPHAM’S CORNER. Touch- 
able Stories brings back its most 
recent multi-media oral-history pro- 
ject for one Saturday each month. 
“Featuring the voices of the 
Upham’s Corner community, 
Touchable Stories’ Upham’s Cor- 
ner is a handicap-accessible walk 
through a living maze that presents 
an interactive portrait of the neigh- 
borhood.” At Maxwell Community 
Business Park, 65 East Cottage 
Street, Dorchester (451-2585), 
March 18. Curtain is at 3 p.m. Tix 
$12; $6 for seniors, students, and 
residents or Dorchester; reserva- 
tions are f 

@ THE VAGINA MONOLOGUES. 
In connection with V-Day, a cam- 
paign to end sexual violence 
against women, Eve Ensler’s 
Obie-winning collection of mono- 
logues about women’s experience, 
including their thoughts and feel- 
ings with regard to the body part of 
the titlé, will be performed by a 
group of local actresses. Kate Caf- 
frey directs. At the Buckley Per- 
forming Arts Theatre at Massasoit 
oit Boulevard, Brockton (508-588- 
9100 extension 1484), March 23. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Tix $10; $5 
for students with valid ID. 
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“ BREATHTAKING . .. the PERFECT synthesis of script, direction, 
acting and production elements!” 


PROVOCATIVE productions of the 1999-2000 season!” 


by 
Adrienne Kennedy 
directed by 
Marcus Stern 
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From Obie-winning dramatist Adrienne Kennedy comes 


a deeply personal, searing fable of self-discovery and 
loss. When a young African-American student arrives 
at Ohio State University, she little suspects that the 
academic sanctuary harbors dark forces of hatred, 
even death. The Ohio State Murders is a haunting study 
of lost innocence and the birth of racial awareness 
from one of our greatest living playwrights. 
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Practically magic 
Cornelia Parker's high concepts 
BY CHRISTOPHER MILLIS There is no denying the grace, intelli- 


gence, or humor of installation artist Cornelia Parker, whose current 
show is the best thing to happen at the Institute of Contemporary Art in 
recent memory. Parker is an artist of resurrection, taking found or cre- 
ated detritus — crushed silver, burned buildings, punctured clothes, 
spent balloons — that she then displays reconstituted and, frequently, 


levitated. Lazarus shines as 
Parker’s patron saint in this ex- 
hibit, whose every piece repre- 
sents a return from the grave. 
And every so often that return 
packs the magic and mystery of 
rebirth. There is one truly lumi- 
nous and transcendent work in 
this admirably ambitious show, 
Hanging Fire, in which the 
charred remains of a burned 
building — planks, fragments, 
splinters — hang froin nearly 
invisible wires to form an ethe- 
real constellation. It’s like the 
buckle of an asteroid belt, a 
suspension of black, asymmet- 
rical objects that both belong 
together and never meet, an in- 
timation of violence — the 
piece’s full title is Hanging Fire 
(suspected arson) — that’s nev- 
ertheless as peaceful and sta- 


tionary as cut flowers. Every as- 


pect of Hanging Fire, from the 
overall grouping of the build- 
ing’s remains (to shape a giant 
cube) to the height at which it’s 
suspended from the floor (to 
suggest the incendiary propul- 
sion of wood from the original 
inferno), works together to 
contribute to its visual and con- 
ceptual strength. (A similar 
work by Parker won Britain’s 
coveted Turner Prize in 1997.) 

Too often, though, Parker set- 
tles for conceptual strength only, 
leaving mere corpses of uninter- 
esting, manipulated objects for 
our eyes. The artist then endows 
her sliced neckties, slide projec- 
tions of insects, and smudgy ab- 
stractions with titles infinitely 
more wry and engaging than the 
works themselves. We learn from 
Parker’s titles, for instance, that 
the snipped necktie was cut by 
the very guillotine that beheaded 
Marie Antoinette. The huge slide 
projection of the spider is actual- 
ly an arachnid that died in Mark 
Twain’s house. And what looks 
like soot on squares of cleaning 
cloths is actually tarnish. But not 
just any tarnish. Stolen Thunder, 
1997-1999 (12 tarnishes) rides 
on its individual titles. Here they 
are: “Tarnish from Samuel Colt’s 
Soup Tureen (inventor of the 
Colt 45 gun,” “Tarnish from 
James Bowie’s Soup Spoon (in- 
ventor of the Bowie knife),” 
“Tarnish from Davey Crockett’s 
Fork,” “Tarnish from Horatio 
Nelson’s Candlestick,” “Tarnish 
from Charles Dickens’s Knife,” 
“Tarnish from a Spoon Bent by a 
Psychic,” “Tarnish from Charles 
Darwin’s Sextant,” “Tarnish 
from a Football Trophy (UEFA 
Cup Winners’ Cup, 1965),” 
“Tarnish from Charles I’s 
Spurs,” “Tarnish from the Inside 
of Henry the Eighth’s Armour,” 
“Tarnish from a Communion 
Cup,” and “Tarnish from Guy 
Fawkes’s Lantern.” 

This isn’t art, it’s name drop- 
ping. But not just any name 
dropping. Parker has figured out 
_how to fuse advertising with aes- 


thetic output, penetrating pro- 
motion with lackluster product, 
in a way that almost wipes out 
the doubts you felt_before you 
read the works’ titles. You find 
yourself going back to look for 
intimations of the otherworldly 
in the psychic’s bent spoon, 
residues of creativity in Dick- 
ens’s cutlery, hints of power in 
the tarnish taken from the pos- 
sessions of kings. They’re not 
there. Instead you get a dozen 
vaguely pleasing, undemanding, 
nicely presented smoky panels 
that make claims on greatness 
not for what they deliver but for 
what they derive from. 

Parker doesn’t so much make 
art as execute ideas — some- 
thing. you can say about every 
conceptual artist since Marcel 
Duchamp. Although her inven- 
tions are occasionally inspired — 
a stack of seven clear glasses, 
each etched with one word of its 
title: One Day This Glass Will 
Break — too often I had the 
sense I was visiting an urbane, 
charming vampire. Parker takes 
artifacts from the lives of (loudly 
identified) deceased illuminati 
and presents them as vital and 
her own — a strategy she ac- 
knowledges in the title Stolen 
Thunder. 

In a series of unusually flat 
works called Room for Margins, 
Parker has gotten hold of antique 
canvas liners, those paper back- 
ings on the wall side of framed 
paintings, and presented them 
unadorned under glass. But not 
just any canvas liners. Parker’s 
brown and brittle frayed sheets, 
which have discolored in wide, 
horizontal bands, come courtesy 
of the Tate Gallery’s Conserva- 
tion Department, which ex- 
humed them from the backs of 
works by master painter J.M.W. 
Turner. 

In another series, Parker pre- 
sents close-up photographs of six 
feathers of muted iridescence 
against vast black backgrounds. 
And, you guessed it, they’re not 
just any feathers. One came from 
Sigmund Freud’s pillow (couch); 
one from Ben Franklin’s attic; 
one traveled to the South Pole 
(with Sir Ranulph Fiennes); one 
returned from the top of Mount 
Everest (in the jacket of Rebecca 
Stephens, the first British 
woman to climb Everest). One of 
the remaining two is identified as 
“Raven Feather from the Tower 
of London.” Location is every- 
thing. 

Parker’s ploy of identifying 
dead luminaries in the titles of 
her pieces ultimately drains life 
from her imagery. Juxtaposed 
against the grandiosity of her 
wall text, the work itself proves 
deflating. If the desiccated paper 
weren't from the back of a re- 
stored Turner, how much inter- 
est could it pack? If a feather 
had drifted in from a shrink’s 
sofa in the Back Bay, would it 


warrant a photograph? 

Conceptual art depends on 
being more than meets the eye 
— on being a visual pun that we 
can complete verbally (“tar- 
nished” reputations), or on what 
Parker has called the “built-in 
references” of her objects. But 
the eye has to be satisfied too. 
Physical presence is as important 
as wordplay or “ideas.” The 
physical shock and the conceptu- 
al. shock of Duchamp’s over- 
turned urinal “fountain” were in- 
divisible. Physical presence is im- 
portant especially in the realm of 
installation art. Yoko Ono’s all- 
white chess tables (with comple- 
mentary all-white chess pieces), 
Sandy Skoglund’s Baby Maybe 
with its infestation of ceiling-to- 
floor seemingly real naked in- 
fants in attitudes of extreme 
adult pain — both point to one 
of installation art’s most impor- 
tant properties: its capacity to 
take over a room. In the end 
Parker’s work is too dependent 
on explanatory wall text for its 
impact. 

The signature piece here tes- 
tifies to the artist’s strengths 
and weaknesses. Thirty Pieces 
of Silver occupies an entire 
room in which crushed silver 
objects — horns and flatware, 
mirrors and cigarette cases — 
are suspended from the ceiling 
to form 30 separate, multi- 
faceted discs. They hover at 
shin level like fractured flying 
saucers. Yet for all its Biblical 
reference to Judas’s betrayal of 
Jesus, the installation does little 
to thrill or engage. The room’s 
aglitter with its meticulously 
levitated circular planes — all 
at the same height, all the same 
circumference, all composed of 
different compressed silver ob- 
jects — five rows deep and six 
rows wide. And you go back to 
these hovering metallic lily pads 
not because they capture the 
imagination. You go back, if at 
all, because of the extraordinary 
promotional photograph at the 
ICA entrance. The photo de- 
picts a drab working-class 
street that’s been lined with 
hundreds of pieces of polished 
silver, with a steamroller loom- 
ing in the distance. It’s a re- 
markable shot, on the cusp of 
mayhem and mirth, outright de- 
struction and sly rejuvenation 
— artistic process as calculated 
lunacy. Yet none of that excite- 
ment carries over to the fin- 
ished installation. Like her glo- 
rified titles, the image for Thirty 


Pieces of Silver is a dare: having . 


been induced to expect the 
amazing, can we acknowledge 
that we’ve been misled? We put 
a premium on our first impres- 
sions, and that largely accounts 
for their power to shape how we 
experience both people and art. 
For better and worse, Cornelia 
Parker challenges us to admit 
we can be wrong. * 


HANGING FIRE: the charred remains of a burned building hang 
from nearly invisible wires to form an ethereal constellation. 


ies 


THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER: that’s the promotional photo above, 
— the steamroller ready for action, and the finished studio work 
iW. 











renewal 


E.L. Doctorow’s City of God 


BY DAVID VALDES GREENWOOD In naming his 


new religious opus City of God, E.L. Doctorow has per- 
formed a nifty sleight-of-hand, misdirecting the eyes of 


more theologically minded readers toward St. 
Augustine’s masterwork of the same title. Per- 
haps the most influential document of the 
early Christian church, Augustine’s City of 
God combines philosophy, history, and scrip- 
tural exegesis in a lengthy inquiry into spiritu- 
al struggle. And its namesake attempts to do 
the same. But the real models 
here are the collected texts 
that make up the entire Ju- 
daeo-Christian tradition — 
never one to work on a small 
canvas, Doctorow has now 
written his own Bible. 

He has done so quite thor- 

oughly: he opens the novel 
with a witty Genesis-like riff, 
describing the Big Bang as 
“gas and matter and dark- 
ness-light, a cosmic floop of 
nothing.” And he closes the 
work with a marriage supper 
— the final metaphor of the 
Book of Revelation. In be- 
tween, readers must work. 
through assorted and occa- 
sionally opposing narrative 
voices, mythopoetic histories, 
and theological argumenta- 
tion. The Bible, as a compo- 
sition, was cobbled together 
over time and by committee; 
Doctorow seems to mimic 
the effect of such a process 
too well, and with the same 
rewards. Parts of the novel 
are transcendent and in- 
spired; others feel rote, even 
suspect. 

Insofar as there is a plot, it 
concerns the spiritual journey 
of Father Pemberton, or 
“Pem,” a Episcopal priest. 
(New York City is the osten- 
sible setting, but its presence 
fades as the novel unfolds.) 
For the early part of the book, Pem is our most 
reliable narrator (though Ludwig Wittgenstein 
and Albert Einstein also get their moments), 
and we believe that we are being drawn with 
Pem into an ecclesiastical mystery of sorts. But 
then Pem becomes a mere character rendered 
by a new narrator, an author writing a spiritu- 
al novel. Having used the first-person present 
tense for both the constructed past and the 
presumably accurate present (the same device 
that allows New Testament authors to com- 
ment on Old Testament predecessors), Doc- 
torow unsettles the reader, calling into ques- 
tion the trustworthiness of each perspective 
and alienating us from any single speaker. It is 
likely that these effects are intentional. One of 
the novel’s main points is that religious docu- 
ments remain relevant only through re-exami- 
nation; as a female rabbi says, “The great civi- 
lizer on earth seems to have been doubt.” 

With a straight face, Doctorow applies that 
same deconstructive approach to jazz and pop 
standards from the 1920s and ’30s. Songs like 
“Me and My Shadow” are presented by the 
“Midrash Jazz Quartet,” Midrash being a 
method by which Jewish scholars explicated 
texts. In these passages, Doctorow extrapo- 
lates profound cultural and personal experi- 
ences from simple lyrics (“when it’s twelve o’- 


THEOLOGIAN? It’s as though Doctorow couldn’t ex- 
pend energy on niceties of plot and character when there 
are so many big ideas to chew on. 





gent asides. 

The Midrash conceit is but one of a half- 
dozen devices that operate outside Pem’s 
story. There are imagined movie sequences, 
revenge fantasies, a Holocaust memoir, verse 
histories, and ongoing nature metaphors. All 
are connected by implied or overt spiritual 
commentary, which makes the work textural- 
ly richer, if not altogether emotionally engag- 
ing. The problem here is shared by a lot of 
postmodern fiction: the technical: devices 
within texts tend to be coolly impressive as 
individual elements but not innately satisfying 
taken as a whole. Doctorow is writing beauti- 
fully here, with a dazzling command of theo- 
logical argumentation. But he is also capri- 
cious, introducing entire plots only to aban- 
don them without comment while forcing lib- 
eral religious theory into the mouths of char- 
acters with such universal eloquence as to 
render their voices indistinguishable. It’s as if 
he had consciously decided that he cannot 
expend energy on the niceties of plot and 
character when there are so many big ideas to 
chew on. 

Pem, the mouthpiece for those ideas, notes 
that even the most progressive theologians 
seem to end up reaffirming the faith they start- 
ed with. In a secular literary sense, that is the 
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case here. Despite its title, it’s clear early on 
| that Doctorow’s sympathies will ever lie with 
the inhabitants of the City of Earth. When all is 
said and done, this Bible of spiritual humanism 
requires hard work of the reader only to reward 
that effort with the most obvious conclusion, 
and what joys are available are those incidents 
found along the way. 


clock we climb the stair” becomes the end of 
time and the singer’s fear that perhaps there is 
no Heaven after all). Like the Psalms, these 
passages do not.advance the plot or illumine a 
single character but rather add a lyrical quality 
that renders the human condition in musical 
terms. If they were as brief as the Psalms, they 
might seem more tolerable and less like indul- 


Email events @ brooklinebooksmith.com or call 
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live & on record § 


KRISTIN HERSH, 
Vic CHESNUTT: 
TOGETHER ALONE 


The ad said that Kristin Hersh and 
Vic Chesnutt would be on stage to- 


gether last Friday at the Somerville © 


Theatre, but it never promised they’d 
perform together. And for the most 
part they didn’t. Instead, the two 
beloved cult figures sat back with 
acoustic guitars and spent much of a 
90-minute set simply trading off 
songs. Only at the very end did they 
contribute to each other’s numbers. 
If you wanted to hear what fresh 
slants they might bring to each 
other’s songs, or what covers they 
might choose to harmonize on, you 
had to regard the event as a missed 
opportunity. 

That said, there was still a subtler 
kind of collaboration going on. One- 
time neighbors Hersh and Chesnutt 
think the world of each other — in 
fact, their banter was so warm that 
one at times felt a little rude for in- 
truding. But they also pushed each 
other to dig deeper than they might 
have at a solo show. Hersh stayed 
out of the Throwing Muses catalogue 
(possibly saving that for the May 6 
reunion show at the Middle East) 
and stuck mainly with the material 
on her last two, overlooked solo al- 
bums; Chesnutt played almost noth- 
ing but new songs. 

The latter marked a turn from the 
larger scenarios of his last album, 
The Salesman & Bernadette (Capri- 
corn), and back to the beautiful self- 
loathing that fueled his best songs: 
“Stay Inside,” with a chorus consist- 
ing only of the title, and “Debriefing” 
(about his plans for the afterlife) 
both had the aching-yet-catchy 
melodies he excels at. As for Hersh, 
her writing’s taken on a sense of 
place since her move to the Califor- 
nia desert: “Gazebo Tree” and 
“White Trash Moon” evoke a kind of 
trailer-park mysticism that’s sensual- 
ly charged and fascinating, and more 
life-affirming than the old Muses 
numbers. Still, the collaborative 
numbers — Chesnutt adding har- 
monies to Hersh’s “Uncle June & 
Aunt Kyoti” and singing the Michael 
Stipe part on “Your Ghost”; and the 
pair trading verses on his childhood 
nightmare “Panic Pure” — were gor- 
geous enough to make one wish for a 
lot more. 

The stage patter also had its re- 
vealing moments. Noting that they’d 
both thought of Conan O’Brien as a 
sad clown, Hersh described Chesnutt 
as the opposite, a “happy bummer.” 
When Hersh noted that Chesnutt 
had been lately injured in a minor car 
crash, Chesnutt joked that “car 
wrecks mean nothing to me any- 
more” (as most everyone there knew, 
he was paralyzed in one as a teenag- 
er). The night was so informal that 
Hersh’s dog wound up on stage 
throughout the night. Instead of in- 
terrupting, he curled around her feet 
and paid close attention. Can’t say I 


blamed him. 
— Brett Milano 


WHEAT: 
PLAYING SONGS 


The closest Wheat got to introducing 
themselves at their headlining show 
upstairs at the Middle East last Fri- 
day was when singer/guitarist Scott 
Levesque grinned impishly and said, 
“I spend a lot of the day worrying 
about not being entertaining — it’s a 
big problem with me. So if you'll 
bear with me, we'll just keep playing 
songs.” The absurdity of this self-ef- 
facing remark was obvious: the sold- 
out show was packed, for one thing, 
and Wheat had already dazzled the 
audience by opening their 60-minute 
set with a clutch of jewels mined 
from their most recent album, Hope 
and Adams (Sugar Free). 


INFORMAL EVENING: Kristin Hersh had her dog on stage at the 
Somerville Theatre, and maybe her kids were in the audience. 





Although the band failed to men- 
tion either that disc or the one that 
preceded it, 1997’s Medeiros, by 
name, the dozen songs drawn from 
those discs spoke eloquently — as 
did new (also unintroduced) bassist 
Bob Melanson, who joined up with 
Levesque, guitarist Ricky Brennan, 
and drummer Brendan Harney in 
January but sounded as if he’d been 
playing with them his whole life. 
With a European tour scheduled for 
April, the enigmatic group’s mysteri- 
ous ways and camera-shy days are 
likely coming to an end. After all, you 
can’t sound this sublime and sta¥a 
anonymous forever. Wheat’s power 
to enthrall was put on display from 
the languid wash of notes that 
opened “Raised Ranch Revolution,” 
a stunning number given a long, even 
more stunning coda that showcased 
the luxuriant guitar interplay be- 
tween Levesque and Brennan (a re- 
curring highlight that climaxed with 
the cresting, beautiful collision that 
decimated the aah, “Who’s the 
One”). 

The new songs — “San Diego,” 
“No One Ever Told Me,” “Slow 
Fade” — unfurled one after the other 
with graceful, hazy splendor, and the 
band didn’t feel the compulsion to 
deliver their first indie underground 
“hit,” “Death Car,” until the set’s 
midway mark. Meanwhile, older ma- 
terial like “Summer” — a lyrical love 
letter to adolescence set to loping, 
Pavement-esque guitars — hung 
with a heavy, indolent air: “Smoking 
pot with your train-track friends,” 
Levesque sang with Malkmusian de- 
tachment. “Close your eyes and let 
the music carry you, like some tail- 
gate birthday song.” And so it did. 
There was wonder and joy and dis- 
covery inside this music, and an out- 
wardly humble yet supremely confi- 
dent band at the helm. Just, as 
Levesque said, “playing songs.” And 
discovering them, too. 


— Jonathan Perry 


FRANKIE MACHINE: 
ROCK INA 
HARD PLACE 


You had to feel sorry for the LA- 
based quartet Frankie Machine last 
Saturday night at Boston’s Hard 


Rock Café. The band are just three 
years old, and at the end of March 
they'll release their debut album, 
One, on Mammoth. Yet there they 
were being punted around with two 
other hope-to-break acts (the cuter 
yet crunchier Neve and indie-cred- 
handed former Squirrel Bait singer 
Peter Searcy) on a_ Jolly 
Rancher—sponsored tour of Hard 
Rock Cafés and music-biz conven- 
tions (Gavin done; South by South- 
west coming up). Sorry because the 
black-clad LA-rock-culture-oozing 
men before the dozen or so kids, 
moms, and dads looked tense, as if 
they were attending a job interview. 

No spring chickens, they were 
playing for folks whose Saturday- 
night highlight might otherwise be 
gawking at Van Halen’s gold record 
for Diver Down and downing a burg- 
er and shake. And a free show it may 
have been, but local rock fans either 
didn’t bite or didn’t know about it, 
because for Frankie Machine’s. open- 
ing set I had the feeling I was gate- 
crashing a yet-to-get-going party. 

So it wasn’t a very convivial situa- 
tion. And though Frankie did a fine 
job delivering their catchy, melodic, 
hi-energy guitar rock, much of their 
set was lackluster. Highlights includ- 
ed the disc’s punchy first single, 
“Sell Me,” and “50/50,” which: was 
driven by guitarist Creston Funk’s 
searing riff and hammered by drum- 
mer Gary Benson punk roots. At 
least in these songs, Frankie Machine 
cut loose from the dowdy/moany 
modern-rock pack. 

But though Ryan Martin has the 
voice to sing the heart out of the 
great Split Enz number “I Got You,” 
he seemed as frightened of it as FM’s 
namesake junkie (played by Sinatra 
in the film The Man with the Golden 
Arm) was to face up to his life. As a 
couple of mums danced, gleefully 
recognizing the ’80s hit, the song 
came across as a mere half-arsed tri- 
umph that relegated Frankie Ma- 
chine to another twig on the tall- 
enough-to-topple tree of radio- 
friendly modern rock — the wallpa- 
per music of the pierced generation. 
And when Martin sang the chorus to 
“Sell Me” — “Do you want to kill 
me/Do. you want to sell me?” — 
with more conviction, the answer be- 
came clear: yeah, dude, they do. 

— Linda Laban 











Back on track 


The return of Papas Fritas 
BY JONATHAN PERRY 1 paraphrase the band’s song-publishing 


slogan, pop may have indeed freed Papas Fritas, but it’s also what 
binds them together — and it’s almost what broke them on the way to 
making their long-awaited third album, Buildings and Grounds (re- 
leased last week on Minty Fresh). This is easily their most polished, 








cohesive effort to date and it just might be the best record of their 


seven-year career. But according 
to singer/guitarist Tony Goddess, 
who writes the bulk of the band’s 
material, the belated follow-up to 


1997’s merrily schizoid Helioself 


(also on Minty Fresh) almost did- 
n’t get made. ‘He talks about the 
album in the same way people 
talk about wholly unexpected 


surprises. 


“I kind of feet that there was less 
pressure [recording Buildings and 
Grounds] because we almost did- 
n’t make it to this point,” Goddess 
explains while reclining on a couch 
inside the Milky Way Lounge and 
Lanes in Jamaica Plain, where in a 
few hours he and bandmates Keith 
Gendel (bass, vocals) and Shivika 
Asthana (drums, vocals) will kick 
off the opening night of a five- 
week; 35-city US tour before 
heading out to Europe for an addi- 
tional five weeks of shows. “Our 
first album came out right when 
we finished college, and we never 


had to go through that postcolle- 
giate “What am I going to do with 


wave of mega-mergers that hit the 


music industry a couple years 
ago], we had a manager, we had a 
booking agent for a month, we 
made a video. We were naive 
enough to think that we could ac- 
tually have a successful pop career. 
Eventually we gave up on that. 
This record’s about just making 
music.” Asthana agrees: “I think it 
[the break] gave all of us a sense of 
‘Okay, we’re doing this because 
we want to do it, we’re doing it on 
our own terms.’ That’s how we 
came into the process.” 

Papas Fritas’ reappraisal of their 
identity has led to few striking new 
developments, the most obvious 
being the music itself. Buildings 
marks the band’s decisive move 
away from their endearingly scat- 
tershot indie-pop clatter. The 
group’s geeky charm is still intact, 
but from a production standpoint 
the new disc is a plush, stream- 
lined affair that, with few excep- 
tions, is more cream than fizz. And 
whereas Helioself songs like 


Buildings marks the 
band’s decisive move away from 
their endearingly scattershot 


my life?’ kind of thing. It was al- 
ready decided that we were going 
to tour. And we went on tour for a 
really long time.” Barely two 
months after returning from the 
road, the band began recording 
Helioself, then hit the road in sup- 
port of that disc’s release. Papas 
Fritas were on tour for the better 
part of a year. They came home 
exhausted, and unsure of their 
next move. 

“After touring on Helioself, 
that’s when we all went through 
that that postcollegiate ‘What am I 
going to do with my life?’ thing,” 
says Goddess. “We had a manager 
at the time who didn’t think that 
anything could be accomplished 
on an indie label, and he messed 
with our thinking a little bit. So it 
took a long time for this one. I’ve 
just got to figure out how to make 
a living doing this. But the world 
of success in the music industry 
seems so far away at this point that 
all you can do is just try to make 
your best record.” 


Gendel and Asthana say the | 


band’s self-imposed sabbatical was 
crucial in- helping Papas Fritas as- 
sess their future. And it enabled 
them to come up with what all 
three members think is the best 


album of their career. “With He- - 


lioself, we were all kind of going 
for it,” says Gendel. “We tried to 
get signed to a major label [God- 
dess claims the band came close to 
negotiating a deal with either 
DreamWorks or Geffen before the 
latter got swallowed up in the first 


indie-pop clatter. 


“Rolling in the Sand” and “Cap- 
tain of the City” paid quirky 
homage to ’70s glam-rock icons 
like Mott the Hoople, the lion’s 
share of tracks on Buildings bow 
with sincere reverence to ’70s 
icons of a different sort — namely, 
Rumours-era Fleetwood Mac. “On 
the first record, I didn’t know what 
I was doing with the technology, 
and it was an eight-track recording 
done ina room the size of that 
pool table,” Goddess says, point- 
ing to the table a few feet away. 


“With this record, I wanted to 


make it original-sounding. Hope- 
fully, in the way we recorded the 


drums and the way it comes out of | 


the speakers, people will hear it 
and know it’s us.” 
Despite a move toward primari- 


ly digital recording technology, - 


and songs that are built on 32- 
track rather than eight-track foun- 


dations, Buildings still sounds like | 


Papas Fritas — top-of-the-line 
Papas Fritas perhaps, but Papas 
Fritas nonetheless. The harmonic 
interplay of the three members’ 
voices and the tightly woven 
melodies make for a batch of suc- 
cinct songs that gleam like irides- 
cent jewels. “We wanted to make a 
more mellow-sounding record, 
more like the first one,” Goddess 
says. “I tried to simplify things a 
little bit on the second record and 
make the songs more basic and 
sing-alongy, and I wanted this one 
to be more jazzy. And it’s been 


| three years, so hopefully my musi- | 
| cality has grown, and I wanted to | 


show that.” 


Goddess says his musical ideal 
for Papas Fritas would be “Fleet- 
wood Mac in the studio and the 
Replacements live.” On Buildings, 
he’s very nearly attained his goal 





for the former. With its supple 
groove and a cushion of multi- 
tracked “aaahs” framing Goddess’s 
oblique lyrics. about a mysterious 
woman, “People Say” sounds like 
one of the few songs about a mys- 
terious woman Stevie Nicks never 
wrote. “I Believe in Fate” may trig- 
ger an even greater sense of déja 
vu, as a double-tracked Tony trades 
verses about infidelity and misun- 
derstanding with Shivika like an 
indie-pop Lindsey and Stevie amid 
a soft-focus glow of keyboards. 
Elsewhere, “Far from an Answer” 
sounds a little like the Cardigans 


— or it Ambrosia? — on a really | 


good day. But as with the Mac, no - 


amount of sugar can sweeten the 
bittersweet undercurrent. Given 
the band’s disillusionment with the 
music industry, it’s hard not to 
read something into couplets like 
“What can you do when it feels like 
no one listens?/Where can you 
turn when you’re turning on your- 
self?” 


There are flashes of the old 
Fritas here and there, like the 
snappy new-wave noir of “Way 
You Walk” and the whimsical 
“Vertical Lives,” a Gendel contri- 
bution that borrows a bit of Gary 
Glitter’s stadium monstrosity 
“Rock and Roll Part 2” for the 
clap-along bridge. The straight- 
ahead, fast-break rocker “What 
Am I Supposed To Do?” even fea- 
tures a splendidly knotty guitar 
solo by Goddess. “We got all this 
flak about being too kiddie or 
Sesame Street or something,” 
Goddess explains with a grin, “so 
we wanted to steer away from that 
a little bit, and then it was like, ‘Are 
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able to jam out on songs more and 
free up the roles, so that, for exam- 
ple, one of us can stop playing and 
the music doesn’t stop.” 

In some ways, the new approach 
reflects what Gendel claims has al- 
ways been the band’s desire to 
avoid being lumped into the indie- 
rock pack. “I felt that a lot of the 
time we were trying to distance 
ourselves from that whole scene 
and reject it in a way. We are indie- 
rock if you’re thinking about rock 
that’s independently manufactured 
and distributed. But we’ve always 
been really anti-lo-fi. We think you 
should try to sound as good as you 
possibly can. There’s no point in 
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BIG MAC ATTACK: Tony Goddess (right) says his ideal for Papas Fritas would be “Fleetwood Mac in the 
studio and the Replacements live.” On Buildings, he’s very nearly attained his goal for the former. 








we really going to want to play all 
those songs live? They’re so mel- 
low. So I came up with a couple of 
more rock-and-roller ones and 
threw them on there.” 

The new songs should benefit 
from the addition of two touring 
members: guitarist Chris Colthart 
and keyboardist Donna Coppola, 
whom the band are taking on the 
road to flesh out their sound. 
Colthart is Gendel’s housemate, 
and his own band, Solar Saturday, 
have toured with Papas Fritas be- 
fore. “We have a particular dy- 
namic,” says Asthana, “so adding 
someone you don’t know on an- 
other instrument can be a little 
tricky. It’s much easier when 
you’re friends.” Gendel says that 
after seven years, it was time for a 
change: “It’s fun to have more 
people on stage, it’s a bigger 
sound, and there are more layers. 
The new record has a lot more 
space, and it’s a groovier record. 
And one of the concepts was to be 





trying to be lo-fi on purpose.” For 
a band who formed in college dur- 
ing the early 90s, weathering styl- 
istic shifts on the pop-music land- 
scape and building individual post- 
grad lives around a pop group can 
be a tricky proposition. “Now we 
all have separate lives,” says 
Asthana. “Tony lives in Gloucester 
with his girlfriend, Keith’s in 
Somerville, and I live in Cam- 
bridge. We all hang out, but it’s 
much less of a bubble we’re living 
in now, it’s much less three against 
the world. We’ve established lives 
outside the band, whereas before 
the band was our lives.” 

Goddess likes to think of the 
band as a new, improved Papas 
Fritas. “I think we’ve made our 
best record yet, but you can’t satis- 
fy everyone, When you go to dif- 
ferent places, you find different 


people who like different things 


about you. But nothing’s really 
changed for the group. I think 


we 
understand ourselves better”... 
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Expanding 
the jam 


The Miracle Orchestra 


and Fat Mama 


BY MICHAEL ENDELMAN it’s a Tuesday night in mid 
January at Cambridge’s Lizard Lounge, and to judge by 
the heavy scent of patchouli in the air, there’s a jam band 


waiting to take the stage and deliver their po- 
tent fix of extended riffage to a neo-hippie- 
looking crowd. In fact, two local jam bands, 
the Miracle Orchestra and the Slip, will per- 
form together as the Miracleslipestra, and 
they’ll spend most of the evening exploring 
unremarkable open-ended funk jams. It’s 
business as usual in the thriving jam-band 
scene that regularly fills clubs in Boston and 
particularly Cambridge with college-age 
music fans, keeps the local Gamelan booking 
agency and dozens of bands busy, and occa- 
sionally takes over larger venues like the 
Somerville and Orpheum Theatres when na- 
tional jam-band acts come to town. 

Eventually, matters at the Lizard Lounge 
do take a somewhat unexpected, adventurous 
turn, as the members of the Miracle Orchestra 
segue into their original tune “Eurohaus De- 
stroyer.” Chasing the voodoo down over a 
chugging linear groove peppered with fitful 
stops and starts, time changes, oblique 
melody lines, and some slow-burning sax 
soloing, they flex some serious musical muscle 
and bring challenging high-wire electric jazz 
sophistication to a crowd who would be happy 
to get by on a diet of funk-inflected rock. By 
the time they’re done, it’ll be hard not to link 
Miracle Orchestra to that dirtiest of musical f- 
words — fusion. 

“We actually didn’t listen to lots of fusion,” 
contends Miracle Orchestra drummer Bill 
Carbone, “though we get that comparison all 
the time.” And it’s a fair comparison given the 
way bassist Garrett Sayers channels the flashy 
fretless stylings of Jaco Pastorius, plus their 
leanings toward both Weather Report-style 
funk and the Nordic cool of Euro-jazz label 
ECM and their odd-metered, asymmetrically 
phrased tunes. Carbone is willing to recognize 
the influence of one fusion figure, albeit a 
more peripheral one: “I’m pretty indebted to 
[local drummer] Bob Moses. His concepts. of 
melodic rhythm, creative grooving, and play- 
ing ‘open funk’ — funk music that isn’t nailed 
down to the floor — were really inspira- 


tional.” Moses, an inconspicuous figure in the 
history of jazz rock, has played on seminal al- 
bums (including Pat Metheny’s debut), 
recorded several eclectic jazz projects of his 
own as leader, and led the world-funk band 
Mozamba. Since becoming a faculty member 
at the New England Conservatory, he’s also 
mentored younger musicians like Medeski 
Martin & Wood’s Billy Martin and the Mira- 
cle Orchestra’s rhythm section. 

Live Volume One, the Miracle Orchestra’s 
most recent disc (available only through their 
Web site, www.miracleorchestra.com), is an 
excellent document of their lengthy and lithe 
live shows. It features plenty of their “open 
funk” alongside more exploratory tracks like 
“Maha Parusa Das,” a somewhat clichéd 
Middle Eastern groove that’s saved by the 
group’s sensitive approach to melody. By sen- 
sitive, | mean that they play each melody with 
a conversational fluidity and pay close atten- 
tion to some forgotten concepts in rock — 
dynamics and phrasing. And instead of view- 
ing the “head” melody as an easy bout before 
the main event, the solo, guitarist Geoff Scott 
weaves fragments and chunks of the head into 
his improvisations. Even though the initial 
statement is played only at the outset, its-im- 
pression floats in the air like mist for the re- 
mainder of the tune. When they approach a 
series of odd-meter riffs that are a signpost of 
everything prog-rocky (as they do on. the 
disc’s opener, “Ella Vader”), they manage to 
keep it sounding smooth and supple. Much 
credit is due to Carbone’s loose-limbed drum- 
ming, which navigates the rocky territory with 
an open, spacy coolness. 

For all this sophisticated musicmaking, the 
Miracle Orchestra are a shaggy-looking 
bunch of collegiate types. Labeling the be- 
spectacled, longhaired drummer Carbone a 
hippie wouldn’t be that far off the mark. 
“Three out of the four of us grew up on the 
Grateful Dead,” he remarks on the phone 
from his house in West Newton, “and though 
we love the Dead and Phish, I’m consciously 


THE MIRACLE peace with fitful stops ead starts, time changes, oblique 
melody lines, and some slow-burning sax soloing, they flex some serious musical muscle. 





aware of not falling into the trap of 
sounding like those bands. I think 
we sometimes sound like the Dead 
at their improvisational peak, some- 
ing similar to 20 minutes into 
‘Eyes of the World’ on Dick’s Picks 
Vol. 3, but nothing like their tradi- 
tional songs.” 
Although the Miracle Orchestra 
have succeeded in sounding nothing 
like the Dead or Phish, the group 
owe part of their success — as does - 
aed rock its acceptance into the 
-band community —.to Phish’s 
dakhing as the kings and musical 
tastemakers of the hippie rock 
scene: Whereas the Grateful Dead’s 
strong suit was their rough-edged 
(re)interpretations of Americana, 
Phish bring a whole new bag — 
filled with chops-heayy flash, 
Zappa-esque absurdity, and a 
slicked-up Beatles-by-way-of- 
Steely-Dan songwriting — to the 
smoke-filled stadium circuit, The 
result may not sound much like 
chasing the ‘trane, but it takes a 
jazzman’s approach to craft, tech- 
nique, and discipline. The Vermont 
quartet fortify the connection by 
inviting admired (but often fledg- 
ling) jazz groups to open for them. 
¢ most prominent beneficiaries of 
this practice are Medeski Martin & 
Wood, the organ-groove trio who 
rocketed from the boutique-indie 
label Gramavision to the envied 
Blue Note roster, and from the 
Somerville Theatre to the Orpheum 
after receiving Phish’s blessing. 
Medeski Martin & Wood’s success, 
in turn, has paved the way for a new 
crew of conservatory-trained cats 
who are barnstorming the jam-band 
circuit with knotty compositions 
and tricky time signatures. 


THE MIRACLE ORCHESTRA 
have been jamming their jazz rock 
around the Boston scene long 
enough to headline the Middle East 
and receive kudos from Boston 
magazine’s “Best of Boston,” but 
Fat Mama are a fairly new addition 


FAT MAMA: “We don’t necessarily do energetic solos, we don’t have 
‘climax’ moments, and we’re not always funky, so people don’t always 


get what wad sess 


to the area. Currently living in 
Jamestown, Rhode Island, the septet 
moved east from Colorado in the 
fall of 99 with one self-produced 
CD, a couple of summer-long tours, 
and ‘some encouraging reviews 
under their belt. They’ve quickly as- 
similated into New England’s jam- 
band circuit, playing at places like 
Harpers Ferry and the House of 


Blues with blues-rock combos and 
Phish clones. Over the phone from 
Colorado, keyboardist Erik Deutsch 
tries to be diplomatic about their 
presence in the jam-band scene. 
“It’s flattering to be included in any- 
thing, and it usually brings an audi- 
ence with open ears, but we don’t 
necessarily do energetic solos, we 
don’t have ‘climax’ moments, and 
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we're not always funky, so people 
don’t always get what they expect.” 
With a bootylicious name culled 
from a Mwandishi-era Herbie Han- 
cock tune, the Fat Mama fellas are 
used to the funk pigeonholing. 
“There is that pressure to provide 
feel-good music,” says Deutsch. “A 
promoter will come up to us and say, 
“We need more funky stuff!’ ” Fortu- 
nately the band follow their own 
twisted logic, which is often dance- 
able but is just as likely to mutate 
into dubbed-out ambiance, a 
turntablist breakdown, or paint- 
peeling squalls of sound. “It’s an 
aural travelogue of sorts,” Deutsch 
explains. “We try to push the sonic 
envelope to create cool tones, gigan- 
tic soundscapes, new textures, and 
waves of layers.” It’s this fascination 
with sound — analog and digital, 
acoustic and electric, pure and 
processed — that leads the already 
stage-crowding seven-piece to cart 
around an arsenal of analog key- 
boards and frequency-phreaking 
guitar pedals, plus two turntables 
and a vibraphone. And that connects 
Fat Mama to sound-boy contempo- 
raries like elliptical Brooklyn beat- 
meister Bill Laswell, Chicago’s post- 
rock crew, and the heady progres- 
sives on NYC’s downtown scene. 
Fat Mama are also pretty funny. 
Not laugh-out-loud funny — 
though there are usually a few hoots 
and hollers when they pull out their 
spookadelic version of Zeppelin’s 
“No Quarter” — but tongue-plant- 
ed-firmly-in-cheek funny. As when 
they drop a jungle breakbeat in the 
middle of the aforementioned clas- 
sic-rock nugget, or when they turn 
the tightly composed pathos of 
“Eleanor Rigby” into a sprawling, 
tranice-inducing epic. There’s a 
track from their album Mamatus 
(available through 
www.fatmama.com) called “The 
New Rock Thing” that’s neither 
new- nor rock-sounding — rather, 
it’s a composed trip through Otis 
Redding-style R&B rave-ups, mys- 


tical swing vamps borrowed from 
John Coltrane’s “Olé,” and plaintive 
piano soliloquies that end in a 
sludgy, horn-led riff wreck. 

On the one hand, the musicians 
of these two bands are products of 
progressive trends in academic 
musical education that have 
brought ethnomusicology, bebop, 
Third Stream, and ‘New Music’ in 
under the roof of an old-fashioned 
Western classical conservatory. 
(Besides Bob Moses; the New Eng- 
land Conservatory faculty includes 


‘klezmer maestro Hankus Netsky, 


Panamanian pianist Danilo Pérez, 
and Third Stream legend Ran 
Blake — some pretty hip profs.) 
On the other hand, there is still a 
persuasive neo-traditionalism alive 
in jazz pedagogy (Bill Carbone jok- 
ingly calls his alma mater the “Mu- 
seum School of Jazz”), which 
means that many open-eared jazz 
musicians are turned off by the 
academic world’s reliance on Wyn- 
ton-esque ideas about jazz impro- 
visation, composition, and perfor- 
mance — bebop dressed up in a 
Young Lions’ Armani suit. The 
jam-band scene, with no preten- 
sions about proper presentation or 
canonical adherence, has become a 
home for open-eared outcasts who 
are schooled in both Anthony Brax- 
ton and American. Beauty. 

Village Voice scribe Richard Gehr 
remarked that Fat Mama are one of 
the few bands comfortable at both 
the Wetlands and the Knitting Fac- 
tory (the former being jam-band 
HQ and the latter being the down- 
town jazz mecca). To make a 
Boston analogy out of his observa- 
tion: Fat Mama and the Miracle Or- 
chestra are among the few groups 
who could play convincingly at both 
the Zeitgeist Gallery and Harpers 
Ferry. Which would mean a little 
more hip shaking for those avant- 
types in Cambridge and some so- 
phisticated deep listening for the 
granola-rock crowds in Allston. A 
good thing altogether. 
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evolution ra 


Dead Prez’s master plan 


Revolution is a commodity these days — the capitalist system is so ac- 
celerated that voices of dissent quickly find themselves incorporated into 
the mainstream, neutered by the very structures they seek to challenge. 


As Public Enemy and Boogie Down 
Productions heard so- often at the 
turn of the last decade, the very fact 
that major labels released their music 
undermined. the message, since the 
support for their “revolution” could 
be withdrawn at any time. 

Since that era, of course, there’s 
been no radical movement in hip- 
hop to negate. Smug self-satisfac- 
tion long ago replaced righteousness 
as the dominant hip-hop worldview; 
even in these post-mortem times, 
few artists are challenging the status 
quo. Which is what makes the debut 
album from Dead Prez, Let’s Get 
Free, so shocking. A Brooklyn duo 
via assorted stints down South, 
Dead Prez are the closest hip-hop 
has come to an ideological position 
since Public Enemy. And like PE, 
who came out on the dominant hip- 
hop label of their era, Def Jam, Dead 
Prez are signed to Loud, the label 
responsible for the Wu-Tang Clan, 
Big Punisher, and Mobb Deep, de- 
finers of ’90s intelligent hardcore 
hip-hop. 

The album cover, which depicts a 


group of teenagers bearing arms in 
rebellion, has already been a source 
of conflict between the label and the 
group, and the label has stickered 
the jewel case to obscure the image 
so that more sensitive retailers won’t 
be offended. Controversy is always 
good for sales, but unlike some of 
the lesser .politico-rappers of the 
previous nation time, Dead Prez 
offer potent messages of uplift 
cloaked in a hard-rock sensibility. 
The group’s two MCs, Stic.man and 
M1, aren’t fatherly preachers so 
much as partners in (metaphoric) 
crime. Rather than operate outside 
the prevailing hip-hop discourse, 
leaving their words to fall on deaf 
ears, the pair verse themselves in the 


genre’s peculiarities — lingo, ca- 
dences, beats, expectations. With 
these tools in hand, they stand the 
best chance of any artists in a 
decade to dismantle the outmoded 
house hip-hop has built and con- 
struct new paths, new structures, 
new narratives. 

Take “Hip Hop,” the album’s first 
single — though the title is pedestri- 
an, the song is anything but. The 
bass line is fat and thick, deeply dis- 
torted and sustained throughout the 
track, penetrating the body and urg- 
ing it to move. Like a Southern bass 
track, it’s designed to work best em- 
anating from tricked-out woofers 
designed for low-end theories. Yet 
rather than spit the same ol’ game as 
the country boys, Stic and M1 en- 
snare you in a truth tale that under- 
mines industry myths — “Nigga 
don’t think these record deals gonna 
feed your seeds and pay your bills,” 
Stic warns. Later in the song, the 
chorus breaks into a chant of “It 
don’t stop . . ..” Then, just before 
you’re fooled into thinking it’s the 
party that don’t stop, the couplet 


closes with the anti- 
authoritarian 
“... until we get the 


Let’s Get Free 
teems with such 
gems. Not only are 
Stic and M1 con- 
scious, they’re gifted 
lyricists — they may 
sound no different 


from your favorite —& 
thugs, but they use BP 
that familiarity as an 
entry point to more 
profound dialogue. 
Stic summarizes it 
nicely on “I’m a 
African,” placing 
himself at the cross- 
roads of “camou- 
flage fatigues and 
dashikis/Some- 


EAT TO THE BEAT: “I don’t eat no meat, 
no dairy, no sweets/Only ripe vegetables, fresh 


where in between fruit; and whole wheat,” Dead Prez’s M1 


N.W.A and PE.” proudly proclaims. 


What other group 

ask you to “bounce 

to this socialist movement?” 

* Even. when the pair turn to. ro- 
cerns, they infuse their words with 
wisdom and urgency. “Eat Healthy” 
may be Dead Prez at their most polit- 
ical, even though they never refer to 
structures of power — rather, they 
take the opportunity to enlighten 
their peers on the importance of nu- 
tritious food. “I don’t eat no meat, no 
dairy no sweets/Only ripe vegetables, 
fresh fruit and whole wheat,” M1 
proudly proclaims, and Stic offers his 
own culinary tips: “Be careful how 
you season and prepare your 
foods/’Cause you don’t wanna lose 
vitamins and minerals.” His dexterity 
with food extends to the romance 
arena — listen to the aural caresses 


he offers on “Mind Sex”: “I know 
you think I wanna fuck/No 
doubt/But tonight we'll try-a different 
route/How ’bout a salad/A fresh bed 
of lettuce with croutons/Later we can 
play a game of chess on the futon.” 
Not to be cynical, but those 
sugar-tipped lines are as strategic 
as the pair’s cultural politics: they 
dip militant prose and concepts in a 
candy coating of gruff intonations 
and jeep-ready beats. If Dead 
Prez’s politics were more overt, 
they might well be less successful 
working within the structures that 
have supported them. Indeed, in 
this second stage of subversion, the 
revolution may actually be dissemi- 
nated by the institution it seeks to 
overthrow. Greed is good. * 








Pheenix | 


LOCAL ACT 


Q Dropkick Murphys 
Q Gravel Pit 

Q Push Stars 

Q Sheila Divine 

Q Shods 

OQ Wheat 

QO Write-in 


NEW ACT 


Q Barbaro 

OC Douglas Fir 
Q Hybrasil 

Q Milligram 
027 

QO Waltham 

Q Write-in 


MALE VOCALIST 


Q Stephen Brodsky (Cave In) 

O Geoff Farina (Karate) 

Q Bill Janovitz (Buffalo Tom) 

Q Scott Levesque (Wheat) 

Q Aaron Perrino (Sheila Divine) 
Q Chris Trapper (Push Stars) 

O Write-in 





FEMALE VOCALIST 


Q Leah Callahan (Betwixt) 

Q Catie Curtis 

O Karen Ellis (Lunar_Plexus) 

O jill Kurtz (Caged Heat) 

OQ Meaghan McLaughlin (Barbaro) 
i Ginny Weaver (Star Ghost Dog) 
QO Write-in 


SWING/SKA/ROCKABILLY 


Q Allstonians 

Q Bourbonaires 
Q Cranktones 
Q Rackateers 

O Raging Teens 
Q Seks Bomba 
Q Write-in 


EXTREME ACT 


Q Cave In 

QO Converge 
Gi In My Eyes 
QO Roadsaw 
QO Scissorfight 


Q Akrobatik 
QEd OG. 


OQ Weepin’ Willie Robinson 
Q Super Honey 

Q Toni Lynn Washington 

QO Write-in 


The 12th Annual Phoenix/FNX 
Best Music Poll Ballot 


We're counting on you, our readers and listeners, to pick from our rich menu of offerings or write-in your 
picks for this year’s edition of the Best Music Poll. You don’t have to vote in every category, but please vote 
for only one nominee in each category. You can also find the ballot at www.bostonphoenix.com. 
NOTE: One person filling out and mailing lots and lots of ballots himself is easy to spot. 

Many people filling out and mailing lots and lots of ballots is encouraged. Talk it up at your shows, notify your 
mailing list (don’t fill them out for them... this is another easy one to spot), but save your postage and your time 
if you plan on stuffing it yourself. We make spot check calls on those “John Smith” in “Saugus” ballots and toss 


Weve.) 


Ol OR B 


Q Lori McKenna 

Q Carol Noonan 

Q Ellis Paul 

Q Martin Sexton 

Q Tarbox Ramblers 
QO Wooden Leg 

Q Write-in 


BLUES 


Q Ronnie Earl 

QO Mr. Airplane Man 

Q Paul Rishell/Annie Raines 
QO Chris Smither 

Q Susan Tedeschi 

Q Michelle Willson 

QO Write-in 


WORLD 


Q Sergio Brandiéo 

QO Teresa Inés 

QO Mango Blue 

Q Mariachi Mexamerica 
Q Sol y Canto 

Q Eda Tancredi 

QO Write-in 


VV a4 


Q Dominique Eade 

Q Fully Celebrated Orchestra 
Q Charlie Kohihase 

O Cercie Miller 

Q Joe Morris 

Q Bert Seager 


Q Write-in, 


AN -7-0 18) 


Q Another Planet 

OQ Guster 

Q jiggle the Handle 
Q Miracle Orchestra 
QO The Rockett Band 
Q The Slip 
Q Write-in 





LIVE ACT 


Q Piebald 

Q Real Kids 

Q Shods 

QO Upper Crust 
Q Waltham 

Q Write-in 





ALBUM 


O Sheila Divine, New Parade ; 
Q Dropkick Murphys, The Gang's All Here 
Q Fuzzy, Hurray for Everything 

Q Morphine, The Night 

Q Shods, Thanks for Nuthin’ 

GQ Wheat, Hope and Adam 

QO Write-in 


SONG 


unverified entries. You’ve been warned. 


National _ 


QO Beck 

O Blink-182 

Q Kid Rock 

Q Moby 

Q Rage Against the Machine 
QO TLC 

Q Write-in 


NEW ACT 


Q Christina Aguilera 
Q Eminem 

Q Macy Gray 

QO Lit 

Q System of a Down 
Q Robbie Williams 
Q Write-in 


MALE VOCALIST 


Q Beck 

Q Chris Cornell 

Q Fred Durst 

Q Dave Grohl 

Q Zack de la Rocha 
Q Tom Waits 

Q Write-in 


FEMALE VOCALIST 


¢ Q Tori Amos 


Q Fiona Apple 
Qi Mary J. Blige 
Q Sheryl Crow 
Q Aimee Mann 
Q Beth Orton 
Q Write-in 


EXTREME 


Q Godsmack 

Q Incubus 

Q Korn 

Q Limp Bizkit 

OQ Rage Against the Machine 
Q Staind 

Q Write-in 


VAN i ee LO) 


Q Busta Rhymes 
Q DMX 

Q Dr. Dre 

O Eve 

Q Jay-Z 

Q Prince Paul 

QO Write-in 


R&B/SOUL 


Q Mary j. Blige 

Q D'Angelo 

QO Destiny's Child 
Q Brian McKnight 
Q The Roots 

Q TLC 

Q Write-in 


ROOTS 


Q Dixie Chicks 
Q Alison Krauss 
Q Shelby Lynne 
Q Dolly Parton 
Q John Prine 

Q Wilco 

Q Write-in 


3 8] 
Q Keb’ Mo’ 
OB.B King 
Q Jonny Lang 
Q Kenny Wayne Shepherd 
Q Susan Tedeschi 

Q Joe Louis Walker 

Q Write-in 





WORLD 


Q Afro Celt Sound System 
Q Beausoleil 

Q Ibrahim Ferrer 

Q Leahy 

Q Ali Farka Toure 

Q Zap Mama 

Q Write-in 


Va 4 

Q Patricia Barber 

Q Dave Douglas 

Q Diana Krall 

Q Wynton Marsalis 
Q Brad Mehidau 

Q Cassandra Wilson 
Q Write-in, 


JAM BAND 


Q Allman Brothers Band 

Q Béla Fleck 

Q Galactic 

Q Medeski Martin & Wood 
QO moe. 

Q Phish 

Q Write-in 





NATIONAL TOUR 


Q Family Values 

Q Flaming Lips (Music Against Brain Degeneration) 
Q Lilith Fair 

Q Phish 

Q Bruce Springsteen 

Q Warped 
Q Write-in 





TURNTABLES 


Q Chemical Brothers 
Q Fatboy Slim 
Q Lo Fidelity Allstars 


ALBUM 


O Beck, Midnite Vultures 

Q Moby, Play 

Q Nine Inch Nails, The Fragile 

QO Rage Against the Machine, 
The Battle of Los Angeles 

Q) Santana, Supematural 

Q Write-in 


SONG 


Q Blink-182, “What's My Age Again?” 
Q Eminem, “My Name Is” 

Q) Fatboy Siim,“Praise You” 

Q Limp Bizkit, “Nookie” 

Q Smash Mouth, “All Star” 

Q TLC, “No Scrubs” 

Q Write-in 


In order for your votes to count, you must fill out the following info, 
which will be used ONLY for spot-check ballot verificati 


NAME: 
STREET ADDRESS: 
CITY/STATE: 


EMAIL ADDRESS or DAYTIME PHONE: 


VOTE ONLINE AT WWW.BOSTONPHOENIX.COM 


OR MAIL or drop off BALLOTS TO 


POLL, 


Bas Seta te iy BEST MUSIC. 
126 BROOKLINE AVE., BOSTON, MA 02215 . 


BALLOTS MUST BE received BY April 42, 


“4 


at 5 p.m. 
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ON SALE -: IN STORE and ONLINE 
VAY YAY ME teh 2-1 a a-lore) ge t-mrorelin 


Hitch, Duke, the Chairman, Marilyn, 
the Rebel, the Fab Four and much more! 


DVDs for only 5.99 


| ASER|IGHT 


These Favorites & Many More On Sale! 


Robbie Robertson 
Going Home 5.99 DVD 


Alfred Hitchcock 
Collection Vol. 1 39.99 7DVD Set 


Alfred Hitchcock 
Collection Vol. 2 39.99 7DVD Set 


James Stewart 
Made For Each Other 5.99 DVD 


Charlie Chaplin 
Rink/Immigrant/Dog’s Life/Kid 5.99 DVD 


John Wayne 
Angel & The Badman 5.99 DVD 


Marilyn Monroe 
Hometown Story/Hollywood Remembered 5.99 DVD 


Lucille Ball 
Lucy Show: Lost Episodes Marathon 5.99 DVD 


SALE ENDS 3/27/00 


BOSTON 


Mass. Ave. at 


CAMBRIDGE 


95 Mt. Auburn Street 


BURLINGTON 


101 Middlesex Turnpike 


rea GaS. 
1*800*>ASK* TOWER 


STORE LOCATIONS © HOURS ¢ PHONE ORDERS 








HOSPITAL STERILIZATION PROFESSIONAL 
(NEW NEEDLES) BODY PIERCING 


bnCe TATTOO 


1518 NEWPORT AVE. « PAWTUCKET, Ri * 401-721-0966 
closest studio to Boston - 100 yds. over state line - 95 N & S exit 2A 





The Phoenix's Spring Band Guide 
Is included in the March 26 Issue! 





Taste makers 


Danny Tenaglia and 


Gilles Peterson 


My albums of the moment are hardly albums at all: Gilles 
Peterson’s entry into the “INCredible” series, The Sound 


of Gilles Peterson (Sony 


Tenaglia’s Back to Mine (Ultra). Neither 
Peterson nor Tenaglia is a recording artist 
in the traditional sense of the phrase. And 
neither album has the sort of “original 
music” one usually associates, and ex- 
pects, from musical recordings attached to 
the name of a single performer. 

Peterson and Tenaglia are much-adored 
and -respected club DJs, and these releas- 
es are both, I suppose, mix CDs in that all 
the tracks are mixed into 
one another. But these are 
not mix CDs in the sense 
of remix CDs, collage 
CDs, or even throw-your- 
own-party CDs (check the 
new one from the Lo-Fi- 
delity All-Stars, On the 
Floor at the Boutique, for 
that). They’re songs se- 
lected by Tenaglia and Pe- 
terson that neither had anything to do 
with. That is, they’re the kind of mix CD 
that you or I would make, a homegrown 
collection of songs that we’d give out to 
friends or make for our own pleasure. 

Of course, Tenaglia and Peterson are 
“stars,” so their mixes mean something in 
the marketplace that. ours don’t., Most 
important, their stardom is based not on 
the singularity of their artistry but on the 
bankability of their taste — something 
both albums are up front about. That I 
like the music on both CDs is important, 
but it’s not really the point; the point is 
that the music I like has been hand- 
picked and hand-arranged by each of 
these DJs. It’s music that they like, and if 
I like it too (enough to buy it), that 
means I like what they like — I like their 
taste. 

Neither CD is being marketed as a 
recorded version of a club set spun by Pe- 
terson or Tenaglia. When you buy The 
Sound of Gilles Peterson or Back to Mine, 
you’re buying Peterson’s favorite songs, or 
Tenaglia’s. You’re buy- 
ing their taste. 

“What does Danny 
Tenaglia play when 
he’s at home and 
there’s no crowd to 
please but himself?”, 

Alexis Petridis asks in 


| the liner notes to Back 


to Mine. “This is what 
happens when one of 
the finest DJs in the 
world forgets about the 
BPMs and lets his 
imagination run riot.” 
Both albums work the 
same angle: other mix 
CDs give you what Pe- 
terson and Tenaglia 
play at work, we give 
you what they play at 
home. What’s 
promised is not just 
taste but domesticity, — 
intimacy, and authen- — 
ticity. 


with-Scott-Baio Tiger 

Beat sort of way, why 

he chose each song out 

of a potential 15,000° 

he could have selected. © 

Take Gentle People’s 
“Emotion Heater”: 

“This song relaxes 

me.” Or _ Sergio ‘ 


Music UK), and Danny 


I was raised on as a child.” This matters 
because people trust Tenaglia’s taste as a 
DJ, as someone whose job it is to fill a 
room with music made by other people. 
DJs are called “selectors” for good reason: 
they select songs and make choices based 
on both what they like and what they think 
other people will like as well. 

In the classic study Distinction, Pierre 
Bourdieu showed how taste is a marker of 

social division, how taste 
can function to enforce 
class hierarchy and per- 
petuate highbrow-low- 
brow-middlebrow wars. 
But Peterson and 
Tenaglia take taste to a 
higher level by tran- 
scending the very dis- 
tinctions that taste is 
supposed to enforce: on 
The Sound of Gilles Peterson, Fania All- 
Stars’ “Coro Miyare” lands right next to 
the Isley Brothers’ rocking of Neil Young’s 
“Ohio” and Minnie Riperton’s regal soul 
operetta “Les Fleurs.” 

The taste of Tenaglia and Peterson 
draws its own lines. If you like the way 
Peterson slides A Tribe Called Quest’s,“If 
the Papes Come” out of Jimmy Smith’s 
“Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?”, that 
says something about you — about what 
kind of person you are, what scene you 
pledge alliance to, what aesthetic you 
push. If you like the idea that Tenaglia has 
Cece Peniston and Stina Nordenstam on 
the same shelf, it means you might want 
to do the same at your house, and that 
now, you'll feel even better about doing it. 

In that sense, maybe pop music’s 
crankiest critic, Theodor Adorno, was 
right after all: we buy albums just to flatter 
ourselves. Because, if Peterson and 
Tenaglia have good taste and I like Peter- 
son and Tenaglia, then I must have pretty 
good taste too. s 


Mendes’s “One Note PERSONAL BEST: Back to Mine is an album that tells us 
Samba”: “This is what what D] Danny Tenaglia listens to when he’s at home. 











Interviews. Articles. Stories. | 


_ Advice. Features. 


TOP GUN 

Fun, athletic female, 28, with 
dynamic dimples and ankle tattoo, 
enjoys moonlit walks, champagne 
toasts, a live Entrain show, snow- 
baording and a good Anne Rice 
novel. Searching for fun-loving, 
mysterious guy to travel the world 
to the end of the galaxy! #75230’ 


ASIAN BEAUTY 
SF, 22, petite, introspective and 
zany; seeking SM, 22-35, for 
romance and fun at night. Big 
biceps and strong pecs would 
help. Let’s get it on, baby! #4439 


GREAT GATSBY 
Exciting, outgoing, spunky girl, 22, 
with mysterious hazel eyes, works 
for Internet marketing company; 
enjoys reading, writing, shopping, 
photography, Alanis and Italian cui- 
sine. Seeking honest, genuine, 
motivated guy, 22-27, for long con- 
versations over dinner, developing 
into the long-term. #7836 


DIVINE MISS 
Intelligent, sexy, fun female, 21, 
red/brown, enjoys shopping, art 
house films, Bjork, musers, fine 
wine and more. I’m single, bi-lin- 
gual and ready to mingle- seeking 
stylish, outgoing, funny guy, 21-28, 
for singing, clubbing, dancing dat- 
ing and all of the above!! #77823 


VIVACIOUS BLOND 

Tall, blue-eyed slice of apple pie, 
professional, educated, sometimes 
sarcastic, always witty, seeks fun, 
affectionate, grounded SM, 28-40, 
to share Boston, outdoors, film, 
love of words, good beer and 
laughter. 4185 


SHEENA IS 
One-time New Wave girl, now doc- 
toral student, 29, seeks nice boy 
with punk rock roots, for burgers, 
subversion and Scrabble. #5680 


OKAY LADS... 

I’ve got a plan. Post-expat dodgy 
scam artist/science diva, seeks 
subversive Bond boy, for world 
domination.Bring techno know- 
how, taste for martinis and slick 
wit, to smooth botched getaways. 
SF, 24. #6037 




















To see more personals from people just like 
you, check out page 22 in the 8 Days section. 


women seeking men men seeking men 


BRUNCH 

GWM, 26, likes un-planned week- 
ends of doing the cross-word over 
brunch, browsing through used 
bookstores, catching a matinee, 
walking around town and being 
goofy. Seeking similarly enter- 
tained, intelligent man. 774739 


RICHIE SEEKS POTSIE | 
GWM, 29, black/blue, athletic 
build, semi-preppy, seeks sexy, 
sensitive, serious, silly GWM for 
gymnastics, Golden Girls, 
rollerblading, choral music, late 
night diet coke runs, and star wars 
quotation contests. 177347 


MORE THAN JUST GAY 
WM, 30, 5’7”, blond/blue, 145 Ibs, 
smooth, tats, spiritual, romantic; 
loves the ocean, easygoing (for the 
most part) normal, not perfect- 
Seeking someone who is more 
than just “gay”. Be proportionate, 
masculine (not str-8 acting) and 
open to just be. Want to explore 
more than just the gay things in 
life. #7838 


HR PUFF N STUFF 

GWM, 28, 5’8”, 148, brown/ hazel, 
cute, employed, considerate. 
Enjoys everything from philosophy 
to mob movies, Seinfeld and a 70’s 
type of lifestyle. Seeking GWM, 
21-35, with similar interests and 
outlook. #95774 


| WANT IT ALL... 

| am looking for a WM, 25-32, who 
is cute/attractive, to have a rela- 
tionship with. Me: BM, 27, 6’2”, 
200ibs, in good shape. | am very 
‘masculine and enjoy going out to 
dinner, traveling, sports and much 
more. | am financially secure and 
want to find the right person to 
enjoy the American Dream- Don't 
be shy! #75892 


LION IN WINTER 

Fun, individualistic, charming guy, 
32, blond/blue, seeks hip, outgoing 
other, 25-35, for friendship! Enjoy 
Boston nightlife in spring, trips to 
the Cape in summer, adventures to 
New York in autumn and cooking 
fantastic meals at home in winter. 
A man for all seasons- give me a 
call. 9878 
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costs $1.99 per minute, Must he 18+. 
























men seeking women women seeking women 


‘RAVEN SOUL 

Spiritual, handsome SWM, 32, 
long, dark hair, hazel eyes, seeks 
attractive, open-minded, caring 
SWF, 22-33, for dating and possi- 
ble long-term relationship. Prefer 
non-smokers, long hair, slim to 
average build. #97744 


GUY SEEKS GIRL 
And the beat goes on, etc., etc. | 
am tall, well built, and have nice 
shoes. You are an open-minded, 
animal loving, unconventional 
SWF, 20’s-30’s, enjoy road trips, 
Thai food, late night drunken ban- 
tering, or whatever. 777589 


ANTI-FASHION 
Mellow, shy SWM, 29, enjoys lis- 
tening ‘to~ Fugazi ard independ- 
ent/punk rock, driving, traveling, 
people-watching. Seeking open- 
minded SF, 26-32, for friendship, 
possibly more. #77818 


- WHERE TO? 

SWM, 27, 5710",  180lbs, 
brown/green, good-looking, intelli- 
gent, open-minded, well-traveled, 
passionate, down-to-earth, athlet- 
ic, professional. Monty Python 
sense of humor, Indiana Jones 
thirst for adventure. Seeking simi- 
lar female for spontaneous week- 
ends/ evenings. 17611 


SWEET AND TENDER ~—C 
HOOLIGAN 





20 year old Leo seeks female, 
early 20s, vegetarian, night owl, 
who enjoys riding bicycles, cud- 
dling, watching movies, and 
Morrissey. | do not enjoy going 
dancing. #7783 


SJM SEEKS SJ SIREN 

Self: 31, smart, silly, sexy, solid, 
sophisticated, sage. Savors 
Stravinsky, Seurat, Shakespeare, 
Simpsons. Siren: similar, slim, sen- 
sual, sincere, sans snobbery. 
Sound superb? Simply say so. 
™5852 

















GIRL INTERRUPTED 
Laid-back, outgoing, fun film major, 
20, cute, brown/ brown, enjoys 
writing poetry, films any time and 
music from Ani Di Franco to Beth 
Hart. Looking for honest, compas- 
sionate, attractive, confident some- 
one, 20-26, who likes to cuddle in 
front of the tv and occasionally go 
out dancing. #7723 


SMART AND SAVVY 
26, 5’8”, fit, attractive educator 
seeks secure, Outgoing, creative, 
witty, wonderful woman who likes 
movies, theater, music, art, out- 
doors (and indoors!); good. conver- 
sation, and interesting company. 
77714 


BROWN SUGAR 
Beautiful Japanese/ American Bi- 
24 year old, likes surfing, baseball, 
wrestling and cooking, seeks 
attractive Bi-curious female, 20-28, 
who’s open-minded and likes late 
nights. #7532 


ANI, ACTIVIST, AMAZON 
GWF, 24, large, luscious, loves 
talking for hours, reading, watching 
movies, dining-out, Ani, activism. 
Seeking friend or possibly more 
who is into big girls, emotionally in 
touch, queer in every sense. 
27479 


GIRL WHO GETS IT... 
Desired by this vivacious, spirited, 
attractive, raven-haired, — Italian 
sweetheart, 31 (looks much 
younger), musician, artist, indie 
actress, who enjoys movies, read- 
ing, coffee shops, outdoors, for 
fun, friendship, maybe more. 
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Don't miss Bruce Cockburn at th 


Berklee Performing Arts Center on Saturday, March 18th! 


Acton, 425 Great Rd., (508) 635-9401 

Canton, Washington St., Cobbs Corner, (781) 827-5710 
Cambridge, 750 Memorial Dr., (617) 492-7850 
Boston, Faneuil Hall, (617) 742-5005 
Framingham, 60 Worchester Rd., (508) 879-7310 
Nashua, NH, 335 Nashua Mall, (603) 880-7770 
Derry, NH, Crystal Ave., (603) 432-3698 
Franklin, 120 Franklin Village Dr., (508) 520-0660 
Swampscott, Swampscott Mail, (781) 581-1281 
Dedham, Dedham Plaza, (781) 461-8353 
Nashua, NH, Webster Square; (603) 888-1335 
Stoneham, Redstone Plaza, (781) 438-6420 


G2 TEE /SS EME CHARGE IT! 


TO003-057BP 


Boston, 411 Washington St., (617) 482-5257 
Medford, 25 Revere Beach Parkway, (617) 395-8200 
Pembroke, Rt. 139 Church St, (781) 826-9757 
Chelmsford, 45 Drum Hill Rd., (978) 459-7909 

Saugus, 405 Broadway, (781) 231-0424 

Sudbury, Sudbury Crossing, (978) 443-8933 
Watertown, 550 Arsenal St., (617) 923-9808 

Quincy, 235 Quincy Ave., (617) 472-1153 

E. Boston, Liberty Plaza, 188 Border St., (617) 561-6669 
Hanover, 1246 Washington St., (617) 826-0701 
Brockton, 399 Westgate Dr., (508) 580-3999 

Lynn, 30 Boston St., (781) 581-5430 

Lawrence, Rt. 114 Plaza, (978) 688-8553 


HURRY, SALE ENDS MARCH 19TH! 


The Ret’ Ente todorreese: Ocoee 


© 2000 Trans World Entertainment. We reserve the right to limit quantifies. Not responsible for typographical errors. Void where prohibited by law. March 2000. 
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Mellow gold 
The retro sounds of 
Beachwood Sparks 


BY LOIS MAFFEO For anyone who spent his or her 
adolescence.in the early ’70s, it’s not necessarily a thrill to 
find the era’s sounds and fashions make a comeback. 








bay OUR WEB SITE: 
endar Listings 


CELEBRATING OUR I10O0TH ANNIVERSARY! 
heat 
Special Events & more! 


SCULLERS NEC UD stn 


SHOWS: TUETHU, 8 & 10 PM. FRI, SAT 8 & 10:30 PM 
THURS, MARCH 23 : THURS & FRI, MARCH 30 & he 


ARTURO == 
SANDOVAL 


In the DoubleTree Guest Suites Hotel (Storrow Drive atthe Mass. Pike exit) 


Reservations and Info: Call 562-4111 








Can’t Remember Where or When Your Favorite Band Is 
Playing Next? Check It Out in the Phoenix’s Club Listings 
; in the Elght Days Section. 





Flipping through the pages of Vogue and 
seeing a hand-embroidered peasant dress 
doesn’t make me want to dash out to buy 
one. It throws me violently back to the 
memory of the grade-school dance where 
my gauzy peasant dress, in its dazzling 
shades of beige, betrayed the fact that I 
hadn’t yet been fitted for a training bra. 
My motto is: if it’s brown, sounds like the 
Eagles, or smells like skunk weed, I want 
nothing to do with it. 

Beachwood Sparks’ homonymous debut 
album would, at first listen, appear to be 
nothing more than a well-meaning tribute 
to the sounds of that era — specifically, 
Southern California circa the late ’60s and 
early ’70s. The music is reminiscent of the 
12-string shimmer of the Byrds and the 
warm twang of the Flying Burrito Brothers, 
with a bit of wispy psychedelia thrown in 
for good measure. The band wear their 
nostalgia on their cambric sleeves, as well 
as in their. white jeans, wide leather belts, 
stringy Jackson Browne hair, and quilted 
cowboy shirts. Yet Beachwood Sparks tran- 
scends the pastiche that often inflicts retro 
artists who end up believing that the 
clothes makes the band: rather than just re- 
creating a particular sound and vision, the 
group recast the early ’70s as a palatable 
place to revisit. 

It doesn’t hurt that, along with their 
specific brand of retro country rock, 
Beachwood Sparks are versed in the light 
jangle of 80s indie pop and even the 
Sonic Youth school of ’90s discord. Just as 
the Make Up redefine gospel and Olivia 
Tremor ‘Control summon the ghosts of 
Beatlesque psychedelia, Beachwood 
Sparks stand with one foot in the mellow- 
rock past and one set quite comfortably in 
the here and now. Beachwood Sparks of- 
fers yet another fine example of how indie 
rock can pull'a mostly forgotten and large- 
ly discredited style from the dustbin of his- 
tory and breathe new life into it — what 
Stephin Merritt has done with ’80s British 
synth-pop, Combustible Edison did with 
’50s exotica, and Stereolab continue to do 
with the hippie-tinged krautrock of Can 
and Neu! 

“The Southern California sound helped 
define us,” admits Beachwood Sparks 
bassist Brent Rademaker over the phone 
from his LA home. But like most artists 


NO NOSTALGIA ACT: Beachwood Sparks off 


raised in the indie method, he wouldn’t 
settle for simply scratching the surface of 
an era and its sound. “We wanted to ex- 
press some of the more obscure things we 
were listening to at the time we started the 
band. We were gravitating between the 
Gene Clark solo albums and [the Byrds’] 
Younger Than Yesterday. But there were 
also these tapes being compiled by this guy 
we know named Rex. He’s a total connois- 
seur of late-’60s freak rock and country 
music. These tapes had these unknown 
groups like the Kak and all these British 
bands trying to sound like the American 
bands. And that inspired us to search out 
even more obscure music.” 

The period that Rademaker and his fel- 
low band members focus in on was a cru- 
cial one. Desperate for an “American Beat- 
les,” industry gadflies had settled on the 
Byrds, a group who quickly graduated 
from the Sunset Strip folk scene into the 
world of electric rock. Their Rickenbacker- 
fueled jangle pop embodied the California 
sound that represented youth culture dur- 
ing that unsettled time when the postwar 
baby boom was heading for cultural domi- 
nation. The pop industry, whose power 
base was rapidly switching from New 
York’s Brill Building to LA’s land of golden 
opportunity, immediately jumped on the 
“Mr. Tambourine Man” bandwagon and 
started putting out albums by practically 
anyone who walked by in a fur vest and 
desert boots. From the’ goofy bap-bap-bah 
of the Turtles to the over-earnest Barry 
McGuire, the California scene shone with 
manufactured pop glitter. 

But Rademaker points out that the band 
also draw inspiration from the mid-’80s LA 
scene that included Rain Parade and the 
Dream Syndicate. Those groups, along 
with the Long Ryders, similarly summoned 
the ghosts of So Cal rock. And Rademaker 
sees his band as a continyation of that: “I 
think this whole scene has grown and 
shrunk and died and then it starts again.” 
Of course, none of those bands made as 
big an impact as the original So Cal pop 
bands they drew inspiration from. And nei- 
ther have Beachwood Sparks. But Rade- 
maker and his guys make the most*out of 
the handful of ideas they found while out 
beachcombing. And sometimes that’s 
enough. | 


fer another fine example of how indie 


rock can pull a mostly forgotten and largely discredited style from the dustbin of history 


and breathe new life into it. 





ON SALE - IN STORE and ONLINE 
ATTA Me eh 2-1 g g-lore) gs i-weote) iy) 


MARC ANTHONY 
D*ANGELO 


Tal Bachman, Tori Amos, and 
i None The Richer. 


A showcase of Satriani’s 
adventurous musical landscapes 
and extraordinary playing. 


13.99 
D 


ALSO ON SALE 


ELTON JOHN'S ROAD TO EL DORADO SOUNDTRACK 14.99 CD 
MACY GRAY MACY GRAY ON HOW LIFE IS 12.99 CD 
ICE CUBE (AVAILABLE 3/21) WAR & PEACE VOL. 2 13.99 CD 


LED ZEPPELIN (AVAILABLE 3/2)) 
GREATEST HITS VOL. 2 13.99 CD 


*NSYNC (AVAILABLE 3/21) NO STRINGS ATTACHED 14.99 CD 


OASIS 
STANDING ON THE SHOULDER OF GIANTS 13.99 CD 


FREE FREE 


OASIS DOWNLOAD || “NSYNC POSTER 


Exclusive Tower Track Available at All Tower Records 
“As Long As They've Got Cigarettes In Hell” TUESDAY, 3/21 


See Stores For Details or Log On To No Purchase Necessary. 
www.towerrecords.com Offer Good While Supplies Last. 


SALE ENDS 3/27/00 


BOSTON 
Mas. 


3. Ave. at Newbury 


PRGA. 
1800-ASK “TOWER . 


STORE LOCATIONS ¢ 








Every Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
at 9 :15 pm 
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Fea 
TOWER BOOKS 


TOWER’S TOP 50 
BESTSELLERS 


The Brethren, John Grisham 
Sale 19.57 Reg. 27.95 

False Memory, Dean Koontz 
Sale 18.87 Reg. 26.95 

Gap Creek, Robert Morgan 

Sale 16.07 Reg. 22.95 

Angela’s Ashes, Frank McCourt 
Sale 9.80 Reg. 14.00 

The Carbohydrate Addict's Diet, 
Rachel Heller Sale 4.90 Reg. 6.99 
L.A. Requiem, Robert Crais 

Sale 4.90 Reg. 6.99 


TOWER’S TOP 25 
LOCAL INTEREST BOOKS 


High Fidelity, Nick Hornby 
Sale 10.36 Reg. 12.95 


Geeks, Jon Katz 
Sale 18.36. Reg. 22.95 


Weird Like Us, Ann Powers 
Sale 18.40 Reg. 23.00 


Glamorama, Brett Easton Ellis 
Sale 11.20 Reg. 14.00 


Lucifer Rising, Gavin Baddeley 
Sale 13.56 Reg. 16.95 


The Elegant Universe, Brian Greene 
Sale 12.00 Reg. 15.00 


ALL HARDCOVER 
BOOKS AT TOWER 


ALWAYS ON SALE 


Day of Reckoning, Jack Higgens 
Sale 23.36 Reg. 25.95 

Hugger Mugger, Robert B. Parker 
Sale 21.56 Reg. 23.95 

Burt Lancaster: An American Life, 
Kate Buford Sale 24.75 Reg. 27.50 
Loose Balls, Jayson Williams 

Sale 21.56 Reg. 23.95 
Moment of Truth, Lisa Scottoline 
Sale 22.50 Reg. 25.00 


The Impossibility of Sex, Susie Orbach 
Sale 21.60 Reg, 24.00 


SALE ENDS 4/18/00 


BOSTON 


Mass. Avenue 
at Newbury 
Taare 
1-800-ASK:TOWER 
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Downtown 
Crossing Store 
Now Open! 


(58 Winter St. across from 
Park Street Station) 


Sell Your 
Stuff Here! 


Cash Baby, Cash $$$ 
1 


INew & WUSEA 













1. 






We buy & sell 







We buy & sell 


DVDs 


4. We. 
repair 


all 5" Discs 


J3 


We Repair (scratched) 

CDs, DVDs, and CD-ROMs 
to like-new | 
condition. 


Technolo 
by Optiviti 










opens 
April 1st 
raul) 




























Downtown OF get -t-T hale 
58 Winter Street 
n> Call 617.357.0525 


7” 

Harvard Square 
54 Church Street 
Call 617.497.7070 


Back Bay 
324 Newbury Stree 


OF. 11 ok M4 ow ate} bo he 


Coming soon to 
Jamaica Plain 
668 Centre Street 
Call 617.524.4800 


nw enemas PD jammer tenn tote 
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STEELY DAN: Two Against Nature swings in a way that the last couple of album 


didn’t. 


xxx Steely Dan, TWO 
AGAINST NATURE (Warner 
Bros.). It's refreshing that Steely 
Dan have a small controversy flap 
going over the current single 
“Cousin Dupree.” Yep, this tale of 
an aging rocker’s lust for his young 
cousin is sordid and slightly offen- 
sive. It's also funny as hell, deliv- 
ered with a hip swagger that’s 
wonderfully ill-suited to the come- 
ons in the lyric. And for a band 
who once wrote a love song that 
included the line “I may never walk 
again,” it’s entirely in character. 

So Is the rest of the album. In 
terms of style and continuity, it 
could have been released any 
time during the 20 years since 
Gaucho and would have still 
sounded like a step forward. The 
band’s obsession with studio craft 
hasn't lessened: listening to the 
austere arrangements here, you 
could easily believe the reports 
that they spend the first two years 
of each album just getting a drum 
sound. But this one swings in a 
way that the last couple of Steely 
Dan albums didn't. The title track 
is the closest they've ever gotten 
to funk, and Walter Becker's guitar 
solos suggest he’s been listening 
to the Meters (they've jettisoned 
the metal dude who played guitar 
on the ’90s tours). And their sensi- 
bility is more twisted now than it 
was originally: “Gaslighting Abby” 
is a jolly tune about a guy and his 
new girlfriend's efforts to freak out 
his ex; “What a Shame About Me” 
could be the hero of “Deacon 
Blues” after 20 years and even 
less success. Still, the closing 
“West of Hollywood” ranks as one 
of the first truly joyful moments in 
the Steely Dan catalogue — un- 
less the irony is so subtle that no- 
body’s caught it yet. 

— Brett Milano 


*x* CoCo Lee, JUST NO 
OTHER WAY (550/Epic). No 
longer a parochial battlefield, con- 
temporary pop is a playground of 
misplaced signifiers. Take CoCo 
Lee: Hong Kong-born and Bay 
Area-taised; first language Can- 
tonese, though she’s long since 
forgotten it; returned to Asia fol- 
lowing high school and became a 
huge pop star, recording a dozen 
Mandarin-language records in 
five years. Now Sony has chosen 
her to break Asians into the 
American pop mainstream by 
pitching her as a pop/R&B diva 
with b-girl tendencies. 

Got it? Well, neither: do the 
Sony honchos, who seem to think 
that naive sexuality will suffice to 
sell CoCo to masses. Orien- 
talism does m to be making a 
comeback, and what better com- 
bination than to add silly Ebonic 
affectations into the mix! If CoCo 
had any sort of commanding 
voice, her crossover might well be 
legitimate, but instead she comes 
off as the Asian Jennifer Lopez, 
getting by on T&A instead of good 
A&R. At best, she suggests a mel- 
lower Paula Abdul, her sound a 
mix of floating Asian-pop balladry 
and generic club beats with a 
R&B twist. “All Tied Up in You” is 
her best moment, an understated 
love song with clever imagery. Al- 
though CoCo is being presented 


as the cultural polyglot, beneath 
the surface she’s a victim of the 
same old songs. 

— Jon Caramanica 


*** Tara MacLean, PASSEN- 
GER (Nettwerk/Capitol). It must 
be so annoying to be compared to 
another artist, particularly one 
who may be more acclaimed but 
— you are convinced — is no 
more talented. So we can sympa- 
thize with Tara MacLean if she’s 
dubbed the new Jewel. Her sec- 
ond album is a richer, less folky. 
(way less folky), more varied re- 
lease than Jewel has yet to put 
voice to. You'll hear the compari- 
son stick in the album’s more 
singer-songwriterly moments, like 
“Jordan” and “Higher,” the latter 
hymnal-styled but blurring the line 
between religious and romantic 
passion. Mostly, though, MacLean 
journeys through atmospheric pop 
like opener “Jericho,” an uneasy 
song whose forceful drumming is 
twinned with her sweet plangent 
voice. Indeed, there isn’t a song 
here that doesn’t have instrumen- 
tal twists. Whether that’s the work 
of a keen producer or Maclean's 
devising is hard to say, but with 
such off-the-wall pitchings as the 
percussive voodoo dance of the 


tar rubs dissonantly against the 
otherwise standard garage-rock 
riffage that brings to mind the exu- 
berant and sometimes comical 
mess that was the early, Bob Stin- 
son—era Replacements. 

But what Johnny Thunders punk 
rock was to the ’Mats, goth rock is 
to San Francisco's Vue — the 
grungy goth that came outta subur- 
ban garages in the early '80s, not 
the studio-polished atmospheric 
goth of today’s doom generation. At 
its best, this predilection finds Vue 
imbuing murky swamp-blooze gui- 
tarisms with a smoky sexiness — 
reverb-drenched six-string chord- 
ings and low-in-the-mix keyboards, 
for example, provide a silky casing 
for workmanlike riffs in “The 
Shame” and “Cotton Kisses.” At 
their worst . . . well, let’s just say that 
Bauhaus ripoffs aren’t half as fun 
as Nuge ones. 

— Lome Behrman 


roots 


***1/2 Sax Gordon, YOU 
KNOCK ME OUT (Bullseye 
Blues & Jazz). Gordon Beadle 
sexes up his saxophone all over 


KENNY BARRON: the pianist sideman is also an au- 
thoritative leader, and on his sixth album for Verve, he 
shows his full range. 


disc’s hidden track, Passenger is a 
vocalist’s album rather than a folky 
singer/songwriter's. And there's 
absolutely no yodeling. 
— Unda Laban 
(Tara MacLean performs next 
Monday, March 27, at T.T. the 
Bear's Place. Call 492-BEAR.) 


**1/2 VUE (Sub Pop). It's hard 
not to hear the echoes of the Re- 
placements on Vue’s Sub Pop 
debut, because Vue singer/gui- 
tarist Rex Shelverton has that 
same scrubbed-raw vocal tone 
that was once Paul Westerberg’s 
calling card. And though Shelver- 
ton never approaches anything re- 
sembling a Westerbergian insight 
with his lyrics, there’s also some- 
thing about the way Vue's lead gui- 


this strong CD, with a big tone 
that leers and cheers — and 
sheds some tears — through 13 


“tunes. The Boston-based blues 


MVP rekindles the slow burn and 
the fireworks of the late- 
’40s/early-’50s honkers and wail- 
ers — players like Big Jay McNee- 
ley and Red Prysock and Noble 
Watts, with a little bit of King Cur- 
tis thrown in for soul on instru- 
mentals like the hangover hazy 
“Crawling Home.” Beadie’s got a 
sense of humor that comes 
across most obviously in the few 
tunes with lyrics, like the musi- 
cian’s lament “20 Dollar Gig” and 
the title track; which is sung by a 
chorus of Beadle, guitarist Duke 
Robillard, and the most recent 
ex—Roomful of Blues vocalist, 


Sugar Ray Norcia. But it’s also au- 
dible in the giddy joy he sprays all 
over the fast numbers, like “Speed 
Rack” and Watts’s “90 MPH.” 

Still, for the old-timers Beadle 
models his surly and sensuous 
sound upon, life was more than 
inspiring strippers and walking the 
bar for tips. So when he dips into 
Red Tyler's “Lonely for You” or the 
gospel-sauced “Tino’s Dream,” he 
plays straight from the heart. His 
debut as a leader, Have Horn Will 
Travel, was spotty. This time Bea- 
die emerges as the leading torch- 
bearer of the sax-fired music that 
became rock and roll. 

— Ted Drozdowski 


** Ryuichi Sakamoto, CIN- 
EMAGE (Sony Classical). 
* Ryuichi Sakamoto, BTTB 
(Sony Classical). Back in the 
day, movies had minimal credits: 
the star, the writer, the producer 
and the director, and the guy who 
wrote the music. In those days we 
thought of it as “background 
music,” not a “score.” A handful of 
masters — Bernard Herrmann 
and Ennio Morricone, for example 
— got noticed, the former for 
heightening the drama of a scene, 
the latter for adding an ironic dis- 
tance between the viewer and the 
on-screen action. But most movie 
music went unnoticed, as it was 
supposed to. 

On Cinemage, Ryuichi Saka- 
moto revisits and reinvents some 
of the film music he’s written since 
1982, and the visual element is 
missed. There are bright spots, in- 
cluding David Syivian’s anguished 
vocals on “Forbidden Colours,” but 
most of the pieces here — “Last 
Emperor,” “Little Buddha,” 
“Wuthering Heights” — either 
drown in a romantic sweep of per- 
cussion and brass or try to se- 
duce your emotions with string 
charts that pant and heave like 
the breasts of a romance novel's 
heroine. The art of film music is a 
subtle one, and when a score 
calls attention to itself, it isn’t 
doing its job. Sakamoto’s works 
so well in its proper context that 
it’s not really worth hearing any 
other way. 

The Sakamoto solo piano 
compositions that are collected 
on the new BTTB (i.e., “Back to 
the Basics”) have, oddly, the 
same problem — except they’ve 
got no film to fall back on. This is 
largely new-agey background 
music, with a bit of Mozart key- 
board twinkle here and a bit of 
Satie-like dissonance there. All in 
all, it lacks the tension and humor 
that have made Sakamoto’s pop 
work so inventive and enjoyable. 

— J. Poet 

(Ryuichi Sakamoto performs 
next Sunday, March 26, at 
Berklee Performance Center. Call 
931-2000.) 


**xx Kenny Barron, SPIRIT 
SONG (Verve). Perhaps better 
known as a sideman, especially 
with Stan Getz in the last years of 
the saxophonist’s life, pianist Bar- 
ron is also an authoritative leader. 
On his sixth album for Verve, he 
shows his full range. There are 
medium-uptempo swingers with 
sleek arrangements (the opening 
“The Pelican”); there’s a ballad 
feature for Regina Carter's violin 
(“Um Beijo”) plus stunning duets 
with tenor-saxophonist David 
Sanchez (McCoy Tyner's “Passion 
Flower”) and guitarist Russell 
Malone (the Barron original “And 
Then Again”). The arrangements 
and the sensibilities of Barron's 
cohort give each piece a distinc- 
tive character — Eddie Hender- 
son's varied phrasing and delicate 
mute work on Billy Strayhorn’s 
“Passion Flower,” Sanchez’s mix 
of power and restraint throughout, 
the leader's command of seam- 
less single-note runs and percus- 
sive attacks. But it’s Malone who 
seems to give Barron the biggest 
lift. The tonally ambiguous title 
track, with its conga rhythms, dis- 
sonant keyboard splashes, and 
sprightly unison line for piano and 
guitar, takes off into brightly col- 
ored abstraction, and Malone’s 
off-center chords. ring out like 
Blood Ulmer on bebop. 
— Jon Garelick 
(The. Kenny Barron Quintet, 
with David Sanchez, trumpeter 
Terell Stafford, bassist Rufus 
Reid, and drummer Teri Lyne Car- 
rington, plays the Regattabar 
March 23 through 25.) 
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$9.99 CB 


Reveille 


REVEILLE 


LIVE March 24th at Axis! 











Write a fun, smart, creative personal and you'll 
get a $50 gift certificate to one of Boston’s hippest 
restaurants. Plus, we'll use your personal as 
Featured Interview of the Week. 


EMAIL 
phoenixpersonals@phx.com 
CALL 617-859-3283 FAX 617-450-8600 


(Mention: Grafton St. promo) 
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THURSDAY 

Noon (4) Basketball. First-round NCAA champi- 
onship action. 

7:30 (2) Michelangelo: Self Portrait. A rare TV ap- 
pearance for Michelangelo . . . director Perry Wolff ex- 
plains the engineering principles and the science 
used to restore the Sistine Chapel ceiling. (Until 9:15 
p.m.) 

7:30 (4) Basketball. More first-round NCAA champi- 
onship action. 

8:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Chicago 
Blackhawks. 

9:15 (2) MediaOneRCN Masterpiece Theatre: Lost 
for Words. Dame Thora Hird stars as an eccentric 87- 
year-old woman living on her own despite a series of 
strokes. Pete Postlewaite plays her also-eccentric 
son. To be repeated on Saturday and Tuesday at 1 
a.m. (Until 11:15 p.m.) 


FRIDAY 

Noon (4) Basketball. First-round NCAA champi- 
onship action. 

7:30 (2) Frank Patterson: God Bless America. 
Rose of this; rose of that. Tra-la-la-la-lee (doo-wah- 
doo-wah). (Until 9 p.m.) 

7:30 (4) Basketball. More first-round NCAA champi- 
onship action. 

9:00 (2) Andrew Lloyd Webber’s 50th Birthday 
Celebration. \sn’t it about time he slowed down and 
stopped writing? Antonio Banderas, Glenn Ciose, 
Donny Osmond, Michael Bail, and the inescapable 
Sarah Brightman serenade Andy at the Royal Albert 
Hall. (Until 11:10 p.m.) 


SATURDAY 

Noon (4) Basketball. Four second-round NCAA 
championship games. This persists until 10 p.m. 

8:00 (2) Roy Orbison and Friends: A Black and 
White Night. Repeated (and repeated and repeated) 
from last week. Roy “He Might Have Actually Been an 
Alien” Orbison jams with Springsteen, k.d. lang, Bon- 
nie Raitt, Elvis Costello, and other superstars for a 
truly wonderful club concert that could be spoiled only 
by over-exposure. (Until 9:30 


p.m.) 

8:00 (5) White Squall (movie). 
The joys of sailing revisited in 
this BIFTVM (based-in-fact TV- 
movie). Jeff Bridges stars as a 
crusty captain of a crew of kids 
floating around the Caribbean in 
rough weather. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:30 (2) Steely Dan: In the 
Spotlight. Repeated from last 
week. Walter Becker and Don- 
ald Fagan re-create that mean- 
dering jazzlike sound that some 
people love. (Until 11:40 p.m.) 
11:30 (44) Austin City Limits: 
Big Blues Extravaganza. Keb’ 
Mo’ hosts B.B. King, Bonnie Raitt, Buddy Guy, and 
more genre greats who figured out what's so good 
about feeling bad. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 

11:40 (2) New York the Way It Was: Greenwich Vil- 
lage. Repeated from last week. A look at the Village 
when it was the undisputed epicenter of hip. Featur- 
ing cool footage from La MaMa, the Living Theater, 
and such from the Golden Age (1940s through the 
60s). (Until 1 a.m.) 

1:00 a.m. (2) NabiscoMonsanto Masterpiece The- 
atre: Lost for Words. Repeated from Thursday at 9:15 
p.m. 


SUNDAY 

Noon (4) Basketball. Three second-round NCAA 
championship games. 

Noon (7) Basketball. The Los Angeles Lakers ver- 
sus the New York Knicks. 

1:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Philadelphia 
Flyers. 

4:30 (2) A Conversation with Koko. A recap of the 
three decades of animal-linguistics work. Stanford 
University’s Penny Patterson has done with a western 
lowland gorilla who can communicate more profi- 
ciently than a lot of Boston cab drivers. (Until 6 p.m.) 
6:00 (2) An Audience with Tom Jones. This is un- 
usual. Tom runs through his roster of sweaty roof rais- 
ers in front of a celebrity audience that may or may 
not include Anjelica Huston. (Until 7:30 p.m.) 

7:00 (5) The Flintstones (movie). Sometimes the best 
you can say about a movie is that it wasn’t as bad as 
you expected. John Goodman was born to play Fred. 
The rest of the cast fits in well enough. With Elizabeth 
Perkins, Rick Moranis, Rosie O'Donnell, Halle Berry, 
and even Liz Taylor. From 1994. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (44) The American Experience: MacArthur, 
part one. A two-part bio of America’s most famous 
20th-century general, whose overblown ego took the 
nation through numerous high-profile victories and de- 
feats that resulted in a lot of people’s deaths (but ap- 
parently we’re not meant to dwell on that). To be con- 
cluded on Monday, starting at 8 p.m. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
8:30 (7) The Ghost and the Darkness (movie). 
Michael Douglas and Val Kilmer are the Great White 
Hunters in this 1996 African adventure about a pair of 
lions,on the prowl. Will the hunters and the hunted 
learn to respect each other? What good would it do 
the lions if they did? (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (2)\Paul Anka: Night of a Lifetime. Repeated 
from last week or whenever. Paul does some of his 
trademark hits.accompanied by a gospel choir and a 
14-piece orchestra. (Until 10:40 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) The Color of Love: Jacey’s Story (movie). 
A new TV-movie about a grandma and a grandpa 
who're squabbling over the custody of a little girl — 
the twist being that grandma (Gena Rowlands) is 
white and grandpa (Lou Gossett Jr.) is black, so the 
neighbors are scandalized when they decide to com- 
promise and raise little Jacey together. (Until 11 p.m.) 
Midnight (44) | Am Ireland: A Portrait of Composer 
Sean O Riada. Abbey Theatre actor Barry McGovern 
reads O Riada’s own words to tie together this collec- 
tion of interviews, dramatizations, scenic footage, and 
O Riada’s music. (Until 1 a.m.) 

12:40 a.m. (2) Ella Fitzgerald: Something To Live 
For. A repeated documentary profile of 13-Grammy- 
winning jazz singer Fitzgerald.:Tony Bennett hosts. 
The show includes clips of Fitzgeérald’s collaborations 
with Louis Armstrong, Nat King Cale, Jimmy Durante, 
Frank Sinatra, and more. To be repeated on Wednes- 
day at 9:30 p.m. (Until 3 a.m.) 


MONDAY 
7:30 (2) Audra McDonald in Concert. Triple Tony 


MON ts 


BY CLIF GARBODEN 


winner McDonald (Marie Christine) mines her back 
catalogue of favorite standard ballads. (Until 8:30 


p.m.) 

8:00 (5) A Tale of Two Bunnies (movie). A comedy 
about Playboy bunnies in the 1960s, starring Marina 
Black and Julie Condra as the cottontailed sex ob- 
jects. With Marilu Henner and Rhea Periman. (Until 
10 p.m.) 

8:00 (44) The American Experience: MacArthur, 
part two. The fabled fadeaway. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 

8:30 (2) My Favorite Broadway: The Leading 
Ladies. Broadway women do their signature num- 
bers. We get Liza Minnelli, Judy Kuhn, Bebe 
Neuwirth, Faith Prince,. Nell Carter, and Elaine 
Stritch. Julie Andrews hosts. To be repeated on 
Wednesday at 8 p.m. on Channel 44. (Until 10:30 


p.m.) 

8:30 (25) Titus. Comic Christopher Titus stars in this 
mid-season sit-com based on his own life with his 
five-times-married father (Stacy Keach) and his fami- 
ly. The promos make it look dark and real, but then, 
the first episode of Malcolm in the Middle was dark 
and real and they didn’t have the nerve to keep that 
up. (Until 9 p.m.) 

10:00 (5) Peter Jennings Reporting: The Dark Hori- 
zon: India, Pakistan, and the Bomb. Public perception 
is such an odd thing. What if, after surviving the mutu- 
al menace of the Cold War, the world went up in nu- 
clear smoke because of issues between two coun- 
tries we don’t usually take seriously? Hmmmm. (Until 
11.p.m.) 

12:30 a.m. (2) Fender Philosophers. As a fun docu- 
mentary, this look at American drivers’ love affair with 
bumper stickers misses a lot of opportunities, but de- 
spite some shaky production, there are some memo- 
rable encounters. (Until 1 a.m.) 


TUESDAY 
7:30 (2) Frontline: John Paul /l: The Millennial Pope. 
A biography of the pope who took the Church through 
the century’s turn. When we were kids, there were al- 
ways spooky stories floating around that some an- 
cient saint or martyr or visionary mystic had left an 
envelope with the Vatican labeled 
“Do Not Open Until the Year 
2000.” Chances are this rumor 
was made up, but it provoked a 
lot of speculation about dooms- 
day revelations and second 
comings and such. And if there 
ever was such a papal time cap- 
sule, chances are it contained 
the heretical ramblings of a reli- 
gious lunatic or at best a nice 
recipe for marinara sauce. But 
just maybe it said something 
like: “To whom it may concern: 
This is God, okay? If the Church 
has survived this long, it proba- 
bly did so at the expense of oth- 
ers, Time to repent, guys. Hear this! Before St. 
Patrick’s Day | want you to get out there and say 
you're sorry to all the people you’ve marginalized in 
the name of solidifying your power and perpetuating 
your institution. That’s Jews, gays, unwed mothers, 
Huguenots, patent-leather-shoe salesmen — every- 
body. This One True Church bit was never supposed 
to be about intolerance and ignorance. Now just say 
you're sorry and move on. — Just do it, Gd. PS: while 
you're at it, stop selling indulgences; we don’t honor 
them up here, and we're sick of explaining.” To be re- 
peated on Thursday at 8 p.m. on Channel 44. (Until 
11 p.m.) 
9:40 (44) Helmut Lotti Goes Classic. Not again. 
Please, not again. PBS’s best new comedy special. 
(Until 11:10 p.m.) 
1:00 a.m. (2) GeneralElectricBurgerKing Master- 
piece Theatre: Lost for Words. Repeated from Satur- 
day at 1 a.m. 


WEDNESDAY 

7:30 (2) The Irish Tenors: Live from Belfast. The 
WGBH write-up for this show calls the three tenors a 
“trio of charmers.” We're also told they gave new 
meaning to the term “overnight sensation.” And (this 
one we don’t exactly understand) that they “changed 
the face of public television’s tenors.” Next, we're as- 
sured that this show offers the full range of Irish 
music .. . blah, blah . . . “nostalgic, romantic view” .. . 
blah, blah . . . “pathos and humor.” But the names of 
the three tenors are never given. Well, we can picture 
them, but we can’t name them either. If you can, you'll 
probably like this concert more than we would. (Until 
9:30 p.m.) : 

8:00 (44) My Favorite Broadway: The Leading 
Ladies. Repeated from Monday at 8:30 p.m. 

8:30 (5) Then Came You. A mid-season drop-in 
about a divorced woman in her 30s (Susan Floyd) 
who moves into a Chicago hotel and falls for a room- 
service waiter (Thomas Newton). Much merriment 
ensues. Based on the real-life cradle-robbing experi- 
ence of co—executive producer Betsy Thomas. (Until 
9 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Primal Fear (movie). Richard Gere stars as 
a lawyer defending a former altar boy (Edward Nor- 
ton) who's accused of murdering an archbishop. With 
Laura Linney, John Mahoney, Alfre Woodard, and 
Frances McDormand. (Until 11:18 p.m.) 

9:30 (2) Ella Fitzgerald: Something To Live For. 
Repeated from Sunday at 12:40 a.m. 


THURSDAY 

7:30 (4) Basketball. Two regional semifinal NCAA 
championship games. 

8:00 (25) The 14th Annual American 

Awards. Find out what's so funny. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (44) Frontline: John Paul Il: The Millennial 
Pope. Repeated from Tuesday at 7:30 p.m. 

8:30 (7) Daddio. A mid-season Fox fill-in starring 
Michael Chiklis (The Commish) as a dad who stays 
home while his lawyer wife (Anita Barone) wins the 
bread. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Mystery: Lady Audley’s Secret. A adaptation 
of a scandalous Victorian novel by Mary Elizabeth 
Braddon. Lucy Graham (played by Neve Mcintosh) 
has a cloudy past, marries an old man, Sir Michael 
Audley (Kenneth Cranham), then takes up with her 
husband's nephew. Victorians were more éasily scan- 
dalized. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:30 (7) Battery Park. New comedy-cop series. Eliz- 
abeth Perkins stars as the captain of a group of odd- 
ball NYC detectives assigned to, cover the title neigh- 
borhood. In her spare time, she's also trying to get 
herself elected mayor. (Until 10 p.m.) 
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Unless otherwise noted, all film listings this 
week are for Friday March 17 through Thurs- 
day March 23. Film times often change with 
little notice, so please call the theater before 
heading out. Complete film-schedule informa- 
tion is always available on the Boston Phoenix 
Web site at http:/www.bostonphoenix.con/ 


boston 


@ ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140), 214 Har- 
vard Ave. 

Please cal for times. 

Boiler Room 

Beyond the Mat 


@ CHERI (536-2870), 50 Dalton St. 

Erin Brockovich: noon, 1, 3:20, 4:20, 6:40, 
7:20, 9:40, 10:20 

Mission to Mars: 12:30, 1:30, 3:40, 4:40, 7, 
8, 10, 10:40 


@ COPLEY PLACE (266-1300), 100 Hunt- 
ington Ave. 

No shows before noon on Sun. 

Final Destination: 11 a.m., noon, 2:15, 3:15, 
4;30, 5:30, 6:50, 7:50, 9:15, 10:15 

The Whole Nine Yards: 11:20 a.m., 2, 5, 8, 
10:30 

The Ninth Gate: 1, 4, 7, 9:50 

3 Strikes: 10 

Reindeer Games: 11:10 a.m., 1:40, 4:50, 
7:40, 10:20 

My Dog Skip: 10:30 a.m., 12:40, 3, 5:10, 7:30 
Drowning Mona: 10:45 a.m., 1:10, 3:50, 
6:40, 9 

What Planet Are You From?: 8:05, 10:25 
Scream 3: 9:40 

Pitch Black: 10:50 a.m., 1:30, 4:40, 7:20 
Boiler Room: 10:40 a.m., 1:20, 4:10, 7:10, 
10:10 

Snow Day: 11:30 a.m., 3:10, 6 

The Cider House Rules: 12:30, 3:30, 6:30, 
9:30 


@ MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Omni Theatre 
(723-2500), Science Park, Boston.. Tickets 
$7.50, $5.50 for ages 3-11 and seniors; Tues.- 
Wed. at 7 p.m. or later, $5, $3 for ages 3-11 
and seniors. 

Please call for times. 

Dolphins 

Mysteries of Egypt 


@ NICKELODEON (424-1500), 606 Comm. 
Ave 

Beyond the Mat: 1,4, 7, 9:50 

Wonder Boys: 1:10, 4:10, 7:10, 9:40 
Orphans: 1:40, 7:30 

The Next Best Thing: 1:30, 3:50, 6:50, 9:20 
The Talented Mr. Ripley: 4:30, 9:30 
American Beauty: 1:20, 4:20, 7:20, 10 


brookline 


@ CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500), Rte. 9 and 
Hammond St. 

No shows after 10:30 on Sun.-Thurs. 
Mission to Mars: 1, 1:45, 4, 4:45, 7, 7:45, 
9:30, 10:15, 11:45 

My Dog Skip: 1:15, 3:15, 5:10, 7:30 
Reindeer Games: 1:50, 4:10, 7:20, 9:40 
Hanging Up: 9:50 

The Whole Nine Yards; 1:10, 4:15, 7:15, 


9:45, midnight 


@ CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040), Cleveland 
Circle. 


@ COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500), 290 
Harvard St. 

Mifune: 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45; Sat.-Sun., 
1:10 

The Life and Times of Hank. Greenberg: 
Fri.-Sat., Mon.-Thurs., 3:30, 5:30, 7:45; Sat., 
1:30; Sun., 1, 3,5 

Being John Malkovich: Fri.-Sat., Mon.- 
Thurs., 10 

“Oscar-Nominated Shorts”: Sun., 7 

Ferris Bueller's Day Off: Fri.-Sat., midnight 
Fast Times at Ridgemont High: Fri.-Sat., 
midnight 


@ BRATTLE (876-6837), 40 Brattle St., Har- 
vard Sq. 

Cradle Will Rock: Fri.-Sat., 7; Sat., 1:45 

The Trial: Fri., 4:30, 9:40 

Citizen Kane: Sat., 4, 9:40 

Chinatown: Sun., 1:45, 7 

Rosemary's Baby: Sun., 4:20, 9:30 

The Birds: Mon., 5, 7:25, 9:45 

Lateho Drom: Tues., 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 
American Movie: Wed., 5:30, 7:45 

Coven: Wed., 10 

Matador: Thurs., 7:30 

Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down!: Thurs., 5:30, 9:30 


@ FRESH POND MALL (661-2900), 168 
Alewife Brook Parkway 

Beyond the Mat: 12:20, 2:30, 4:40, 6:50, 
9:40 

Final Destination: 12:10, 2:40, 5, 7:40, 9:50 
Erin Brockovich: noon, 1:20, 3, 4:10, 6:30, 
7:20, 9:20, 10:10 

The Ninth Gate: 1, 4, 7:10, 10 

Mission to Mars: 12:50, 3:20, 7:50, 10:30 
The Next Best Thing: 1:10, 3:40, 7, 9:30 

My Dog Skip: 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:30 

3 Strikes: 8:10, 10:40 

Reindeer Games: 10:20 

The Whole Nine Yards: 12:40, 3:10, 6:40, 
9:10 

Snow Day: 1:30, 3:50, 6 


@ HARVARD SQUARE (864-4580), 10 
Church St. 

No shows after 10:30 on Fri., Sun.-Thurs. 
Ghost Dog: 12:30, 3:40, 7, 9:45, 12:15 a.m. 
Drowning Mona: noon, 2:15, 4:30, 6:45, 9:30 
Wonder Boys: 12:15, 1:15, 3:30, 4:45, 6:30, 
7:30, 9:15, 10:15, 11:45 

American Beauty: 1, 4, 7:15, 10:10 

Rocky Horror Picture Show: midnight 


@ KENDALL SQUARE CINEMA (494-9800), 
One Kendall Sq. 

No Shows before 1:30 on Fri, Mon.-Thurs. 
Kadosh: 11:50.a.m., 2:25, 5, 7:35, 10:10 
Deterrence: 11:55 a.m., 2:20, 4:40, 7, 9:15 
Not One Less: 11:35 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7:05, 9:30 
Beautiful People: 11:45 a.m., 2:50, 5:10, 
7:55, 10:20 

The Cup: 12:20, 2:45, 5:05, 7:25, 9:50 
Magnolia: noon, 4, 8. 

All About My Mother: 12:10, 2:30, 4:55, 
7:15, 9:40 

The Cider House Rules: 11:30 a.m., 2:15, 
4:50, 7:30, 10:15 

Boys Don’t Cry: 11:40 a.m., 2:10, 4:45, 7:20, 
10 


suburbs 


@ ARLINGTON, Capitol (781-648-4340), 204 





No shows before noon on Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
Rear Window: 11:50 a.m., 2:15, 5, 7:15, 9:35 
Topsy-Turvy: 5:30, 8:40 

Girl, interrupted: 11:45 a.m., 2:20, 4:50, 
7:20, 9:50 

The Tigger Movie: 11:35 a.m., 1:10, 2:45 
The Hurricane: 5:40, 8:35 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: 4:20, 7:05, 9:45 
Galaxy Quest: 11:30 a.m., 1:30, 3:35 

Toy Story 2: 11:25 a.m., 1:25, 3:25 

The: Sixth Sense: 11:30 a.m., 1:35, 3:40, 
5:45, 7:50, 10 


@ BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (978-927- 
3677), 286 Cabot St. 

Galaxy Quest: Fri.-Sat., 5:30, 8; Sat., 2 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: Mon.-Tues., 5:30, 8 
Girl, interrupted: Wed.-Thurs., 5:30, 8; Wed., 
2 


@ BRAINTREE, General Cinema (781-848- 
1070), South Shore Plaza 

Final Destination: 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:45; Fri.- 
Sat., 10:15; Sun.-Thurs., 10 

Erin Brockovich: 12:45, 1:30, 3:45, 4:30, 
6:45, 7:30, 9:45; Fri.-Sat., 10:20 

Mission to Mars: 1, 3:40, 7, 9:40 

The Ninth Gate; 12:55, 3:50, 7, 10 

My Dog Skip: 1:10, 4, 6:30, 9:15 

The Next Best Thing: 1:45, 4:15, 7:15 
Wonder Boys: 1:20, 4 

Reindeer Games: 7:10, 9:50 

The Whole Nine Yards: 1:45, 4:45, 7:20, 10 
The Tigger Movie: 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 


@ BURLINGTON, General Cinema |-X (781- 
229-9200), Middlesex Turnpike, off Rte. 128 
Exit 32B 

Final Destination: 1:15, 3:35, 7:25, 9:50 
Erin Brockovich: 12:45, 1:20, 3:40, 4:15, 
6:45, 7:20, 9:40, 10:15 

Mission to Mars: 1:10, 3:55, 7:10, 9:45 

The Ninth Gate: 12:55, 3:50, 6:50, 9:55 

My Dog Skip: 12:50, 3:15, 7:30 

The Next Best Thing: 1, 3:45, 7:05, 9:35 
Wonder Boys: 1:25, 4:05, 7:15, 10 

Hanging Up: 9:55 

Boiler Room: 6:50, 9:30 

The Whole Nine Yards: 1:05, 3:30, 7, 9:25 
The Tigger Movie: 12:30, 2:30, 4:30 


@ CLINTON, The Last Strand Cinema and 
Drafthouse (978-365-5500), 58 High St. 
Please call for shows and times. 


@ DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Sony The- 
atres (978-750-9019), 100 Independence 
Way 

Boys Don’t Cry: 11:35 a.m., 2:35, 5:30, 8:10, 
10:50 

Final Destination: 11:15, 1:55, 4:30, 7, 9:35 
Beyond the Mat: 11:30 a.m., 2:10, 5, 8:15, 
10:40 

Erin Brockovich: 11 a.m:, 11:45 a.m., 12:30, 
2:30, 3:15, 4, 5:45, 6:30, 7:15, 9, 9:45, 10:30 
The Ninth Gate: 11:20 a.m., 2:50, 6:50, 10 
Mission to Mars: noon, 12:45, 1:30, 3, 3:45, 
4:35, 6:05, 7:05, 7:35, 9:05, 10:05 

Drowning Mona: 11:40 a.m., 2:15, 4:50, 
7:25, 10:15 

The Next Best Thing: 12:15, 3:20, 6:20, 9:20 
What Planet Are You From?: 10:25 

My Dog Skip: 11:25 a.m., 2, 4:40, 7:30 
Reindeer Games: 1:05, 3:55, 6:45, 9:25 
Wonder Boys: 12:20, 3:10, 6:15, 9:15 
American Beauty: 12:05, 3:25, 6:35, 9:40 
The Whole Nine Yards: 11:50 a.m., 2:45, 
5:15, 7:40, 10:20 

Pitch Black: 7:10, 9:50 

Hanging Up: 8:30 

The Tigger Movie: 11:55 a.m., 2:25, 4:55 
Snow Day: 11:10 a.m., 1:25, 3:40, 6 

Scream 3: 10:10 

The Cider House Rules: 12:55, 3:50, 6:55, 
9:55 


@ DEDHAM, Community Theatre (781-326- 
1463), 580 High St. 
Stuart Little: 1 


| ‘The Cider House Rules: 1:15, 4, 6:45, 9:10 


| i DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (781-326-4955), 


| fl FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema (508- 


628-4400), 22 Flutie Pass, off Worcester Rd., 
Rie 9 


| Final Destination: 11:45 a.m., 2:10, 4:45, 


7:30, 10:15 


Erin Brockovich: noon, 12:30, 1, 3:30, 3:45, | 


4:15, 7, 8, 10:15; Fri-Sat, 11 

Mission to Mars: 12:40, 1:45, 4, 4:45, 7, 
7:45, 10; Fri.-Sat., 10:45 

The Ninth Gate: 12:20, 3:30, 6:50, 9:50 


| What Planet Are You From?: 7:50; Fri.-Sat., 


10:30; Sun.-Thurs., 10:10 

Drowning Mona: 11:45 a.m., 2:10, 4:40, 
7:20, 9:45 

The Next Best Thing: 1:20, 4:20, 7:20, 10:20 


| Reindeer Games: 1:30, 4:30, 7:30; Mon.- 


Thurs., 10:20 ; 
The Whole Nine Yards: noon, 2:30, 5, 7:45, 


| 10:15 
| The Tigger Movie: 11:50 a.m., 2, 4 


Snow Day: 12:30, 3, 5:30 
Scream 3: 6:45, 9:30 





IH HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (781-749- 
1400), 65 Main St 


Being John Malkovich: Fri.-Sat., 7:15, 9:40; 


Sun.-Thurs., 7:30; Sat.-Sun., 5 
Toy Story 2: Sat.-Sun., 1,3 


@ LEXINGTON, Flick (781-861-6161), 1794 
Mass. Ave, 

All About My Mother: 6:45, 9 

Stuart Little: Sat.-Sun., 12:45, 2:45, 4:45 
The Cider House Rules: 7, 9:30; Sat.-Sun., 
1, 3:35 


@ MAYNARD, Fine Arts Theatre (978-897- 
8100), 19-21 Summer St. 

Romeo Must Die: Wed.-Thurs., 7:30 

My Dog Skip: 7:10; Sat.-Sun., 2, 4 

The Whole Nine Yards: Fri.-Sat., 7, 9:15; 
Sat.-Sun., 4; Sun.-Tues., 7:30 

American Beauty: Fri.-Sat., 7, 9:15; Sat.- 
Sun., 4; Sun.-Thurs., 7:30 


@ NATICK, Sony Theatres (781-237-5840), 
Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

Beyond the Mat: 1:45, 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 
Orphans: 4, 9 

My Dog Skip: 2, 4:45, 7:30 

Hanging Up: 1:15, 6:45 

Wonder Boys: 2:15, 5, 7:45, 10:15 
American Beauty: 1, 3:45, 6:30, 9:15 

Boiler Room: 10 

The Cider House Rules; 1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:45 


@@ NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (978- 
462-3456), 82 State St. 

Princess Mononoke: Fri., 4:45, 7:30; Sat., 
2:30, 5:30, 8:30 

The Cider House Rules: Sun., 5:15, 7:30; 
Mon.-Thurs., 7:30 


@ NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 
6060), 1296 Washington St. 

No shows before noon on Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
Kadosh: 11:20 a.m., 1:45, 4:20, 6:50, 9:10 
Not One Less: 11:30 a.m., 1:50, 4:10, 6:50, 
9:10 

Mansfield Park: 1:40, 7 

Sweet and Lowdown: 2:50, 4:50, 7:15, 9:15 
Stuart Little: 10:50 a.m. 

The Tigger Movie: 11:10 a.m., 1 
Topsy-Turvy: 12:50, 6:10 

The End of the Affair: 11:20 a.m., 9:15 
Cradle Will Rock: 4:10 

The Cider House Rules: 10:50 a.m., 1:20, 4, 
6:35, 9:20 

All About My Mother: 4, 9:20 


@ QUINCY, Quincy Cinema (773-5700), 
1585 Hancock St. 
Please call for times. 

Erin Brockovich 

Final Destination 

3 Strikes 

Scream 3: Fri.-Sat. 

The Ninth Gate 

Wonder Boys 

The Next Best Thing 

Drowning Mona 


My Dog Skip 

The Whole Nine Yards 

Snow Day 

= 

@ RANDOLPH, Showcase Cinema (781-963- 
5600), Rte. 139. 


The Whole Nine Yards 
American Beauty 
Pitch Black 

The Tigger Movie 
Snow Day 
Scream 3: Fri.-Sat. 
The Cider House Rules 


@ REVERE, Showcase Cinema (781-286- | 
| The Cider House Rules: 12:40, 4:05, 6:55, 
| 9:30 


1660), Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 
Please call for times. 
Final Destination 
Beyond the Mat 
Erin Brockovich 
Mission to Mars 
The Ninth Gate 

3 Strikes: Fri-Sat. 
The Next Best Thing 
My Dog Skip 
Drowning Mona 


744-3700), Church St. at East india Sq. 


Mon.-Thurs., 4:30, 7:30 
Stuart Little: 4:45, 7; Sat.-Sun., 12:45, 2:45 
Sleepy Hollow: 8:50; Sat.-Sun., 1 


| Ml SOMERVILLE, Sony Theatres (628-7000), | 


35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 


| Beyond the Mat: 1:50, 4:50, 7:40, 10 
| Erin Brockovich: 12:20, 1:20, 3:30, 4:20, 


6:30, 7:20, 9:20, 10:20 


| Final Destination: 12:35, 2:50, 5:30, 8:10, 


10:40 
The Ninth Gate: 1:30, 4:30, 7:15, 10:10 
Mission to Mars: 1:40, 4:40, 7:50, 10:30 


|. The Sixth Sense: 4;.7:10, 9:30; Sat-Sun., | 
1:30 } 
| The Hurricane: Fri-Sun, 3:50, 6:45, 9:40; | 





BEST SUPPORTING ACTRESS? I: Catherine Keener 
is nominated for Being John Malkovich, at the 
Coolidge Corner. 





My Dog Skip: 12:50, 3, 5:10, 7:30 

3 Strikes: 9:35 

Reindeer Games: 9:40 

Wonder Boys: 1, 3:40, 6:40, 9:10 

The Whole Nine Yards: 2:10, 5:20, 8:30, 
10:50 

American Beauty: 1:10, 4, 7, 9:50 

Snow Day: 12:30, 2:40, 5, 7:10 


@ SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700), 55 
Davis Sq. 

No shows before noon on Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
Girl, Interrupted: 4:20,-7:15, 9:50 

Boiler Room: 5:20, 7:40, 10:05 

The Tigger Movie: 11:30 a.m., 1,:2:30 

What Planet Are You From?: noon, 2:10 
Galaxy Quest: 11:45 a.m., 1:50 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: 4:10, 7:10, 10 

The Hurricane: 4:05, 7:05, 9:55 

Toy Story 2: 11:25 a.m., 1:20, 3:20 

Fight Club: Fri., Sun.-Wed., 1:05, 3:55, 7, 
9:45 


@ WALTHAM, Embassy Cinema (781-893- | 


2500), 16 Pine St. 

No shows before 3:30 on Mon.-Thurs. 

The Life and Times of Hank Greenberg: 
1:50, 4:10, 6:40, 9 

Deterrence: 1, 3:40, 6:50, 9:10 

Ghost Dog: 1:10, 3:50,7, 9:40 

The Cup: 1:30, 4:30, 7:10, 9:30 

Boys Don’t Cry: 1:20, 4, 6:45, 9:35 

Being John Malkovich: 1:40, 4:20, 6:55, 
9:25 


m@ WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater 1 & 2 (781- 
335-2777), Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 
The Sixth Sense: 7, 9:20; Sat.-Sun., 1:30, 4 
Stuart Little: Sat.-Sun,. 12:45, 2:45, 4:45 
The Hur .cane: Fri-Sat., 6:45, 9:40; Sun.- 
Thurs., 7:30 


@ WEYMOUTH, North Weymouth 10 (781- | 


337-5840), Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

No shows before 3:30 on Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
Erin Brockovich: noon, 3:50, 7, 9:55 
Final Destination: 12:45, 4:20, 6:50, 9:35 
Drowning Mona: 12:50, 4:10, 7:10, 9:25 


Mission to Mars: 11:50 am., 2:10, 4:45, 


| 7:20, 9:45 
The Ninth Gate: 1, 3:55, 6:45, 9:30 


My Dog Skip: 4:35 


Wonder Boys: 12:25, 3:45, 7:15, 9:50 


| American Beauty: 6:45, 9:20 
| Snow Day; 12:05, 2:15, 4:30 
| The Tigger Movie: noon, 2:20 


| M™ WOBURN, Showcase (781-933-5138), | 
| Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 


Please call for times. 
Final Destination 
Erin Brockovich 


| Mission to Mars 
| The Ninth Gate 
@ SALEM, Museum Place Cinemas (978- | 


The Next Best Thing 


wise noted, alll films screen in the Rabb Leo- 
ture Hall and admission is free. 


+ (1997), directed by Neil Jordan, screens 


Mon., 6. 


@ BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY (781-736-8600), 
Sachar International Center, 415 South St., 
Waltham. Tickets $6. 

— “Jewishfilm.2000: From Berlin to 
Jerusalem”; Closed Country (1999), directed 
by Kaspar Kasics, screens Thurs., 7:30. 


@ FIELDS CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-2155), 1520 Dorchester Ave., Dorch- 
ester. Free. 

— Great Barrier Reef (1981) screens Thurs., 
1:30. 


™@ FRENCH LIBRARY AND CULTURAL 
CENTER (266-4351), 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. $3 donation. 

— La grande bouffe (1973), directed by 
Marco Ferreri, screens Fri, 8. Western 
(1997), directed by Manuel Poirier, screens 
Thurs., 8. 


@ HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 Quin- 
cy St. Cambridge. Tickets $6, $5 for seniors 
and students, free for ages 8 and under. 

— Breathless (1959), directed by Jean-Luc 
Godard, screens Mon., 7. 

— “Rituals of Desire: The Films of Daniel 
Schmid": Beresina, or the Last Days of 
Switzerland (1999) screens Fri.-Sat., 7. 
Tosca’s Kiss (1984) screens Fri., 9:30. 
Shadow of Angels (1976) screens Sat., 9:30. 
La Paloma (1974) screens Sun., 6. Off Sea- 
son (1992) screens Sun., 8:15. The Ama- 
teurs (1991) and Notre-Dame de la 
Croisette (1981) screen Wed., 8:45. 

— “Film in the Third Reich: The Power of Im- 
ages and Illusions”: Germany Awake (1968), 
directed by Erwin Leiser, screens Mon., 9. 
Ufa: Myth and Truth (1993), directed by 
Erwin Leiser, screens Tues., 9. 

— “ttalian Cinema”: Mamma Roma (1962), 


|. directed by Pier Paolo Pasolini, screens 


Tues.-Wed., 6:30. 


| @@ LESLEY COLLEGE (734-6802), Marran, 
| Theater, 47 Oxford St, Cambridge. Tickets 


$10, $5 for students. 


| — “Psychology Goes to the Movies: Love and 


| Death”: Nights of Cabiria (1957), directed by 


Federico Fellini, screens Fri., 7. 
| The Next Best Thing: 12:15, 2:40, 5, 7:30, | 
| 9:40 

'’ Reindeer Games: 7:40, 9:50 


| M@ MIDDLE EAST (864-EAST), 480 Mass. 
| Ave., Boston. Tickets $8. 

| = Static, directed by Josh Stewart, and 
Open Transport screen Wed., 8. 


| Mi MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 


300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$7, $6 for students and seniors unless other- 
wise noted.- 


| — La Ciudad (The City) (1998), directed by 
| David Riker, screens Thurs., 8. 


— “Hou Hsiao-hsien: Director of the Decade”: 


| Goodbye South, Goodbye (1996) screens 


Thurs., 5:45. Daughter of the Nile (1987) 
screens Fri, 8. The Sandwich Man (1983) 
screens Sat., 10:30 a.m. A City of Sadness 


|. (1989) screens Sat., 12:45. 

| — "Nine Films by Max Ophuls”: The: Exile 
| (1948) screens Fri.,"6. Lola Montés (1955) 
| Screens Sat., 3:45. 


| 





| l@ SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY 


(268-0180), 646 East Broadway, South 


| Boston. Free, 


— Marilyn Monroe: Beyond the Legend 
noe at adbanel teat gu 


| IM THE WANG CENTER (800-447-7400), 270 


Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $6. 
— ‘The Millennium Classic Film Series”: 


The Next Best Thing: 12:40, 3:20, 6:50, 9:30 | —"The New Irish Cinema’: The Butcher Boy | pra pat goad 








***xALL ABOUT MY MOTHER 
(1999). Only in the bent screen 
world of Pedro Almodévar do 
you find a movie pilot like this. 
Manuela™(Cecilia Roth), an ele- 
gant nurse, watches helplessly 
as her beloved teenage son Es- 
téban (Eloy Azorin) is killed by 
an oncoming automobile. She 
leaves Madrid for Barcelona to 
share the bad news with the fa- 
ther Estéban never knew — a 
transvestite now known as Lola 


(Toni Canté). A histrionic gen- . 


der-bending prostitute who once 
roomed. with Lola helps 
Manuela, who in turn takes 
under her wing a young nun who 
ministers to the poor. The same 
nun, it turns out, is pregnant by 
the missing Lola. Meanwhile, the 
nurse falls in with Huma (Marisa 


Paredes), an actress who had 
been one of Estéban’s favorites. 
Commanding the stage as 
Blanche du Bois in A Streetcar 
Named Desire, Huma is saddied 
off stage with a girlfriend, Nina 
(Candela Pefia), who's addicted 
to heroin. Despite its whacked- 
out storyline, Al/ About My Moth- 
er is a love letter to women, ac- 
tresses, and survivors of all 
shapes, sizes, and sexualities. 
In Almodévar’s redemptive 
rewrite of Streetcar, “the kind- 
ness of strangers” can truly heal, 
especially when those strangers 
are a family of women. Kendall 
Square, West Newton, suburbs. 

THE AMATEURS (1991) and 
NOTRE-DAME DE LA 
CROISETTE (1981). See our 
Daniel. Schmid feature, on page 
5. Harvard Film Archive. 


***1/2 AMERICAN BEAUTY . 





ees 


(1999). Sam Mendes’s haunting 
and accomplished debut feature 
is about the rebirth of middie- 
aged, middie-class lost soul 
Lester Burnham (Kevin Spacey), 
who narrates the film in posthu- 
mous voiceover, looking back on 
wife Carolyn (a strident and frag- 
ile Annette Bening) and unhappy 
daughter Jane (Thora Birch, with 
soulful, accusing eyes). The re- 
birth takes in high-school cheer- 
leader Angela (vivid newcomer 
Mena Suvari) and dope dealer 
Ricky (Wes Bentley, like a lacon- 
ic Christian Slater with spooky 
presence), who buys video 
equipment with his dope money 
and shoots random moments of 
morbid beauty, including Jane. 
Lester, meanwhile, pumps. iron 
while stoned to get buff for An- 
gela, extorts a year’s severance 
pay from his soul-destroying job, 








and is mostly amused when Car- 
olyn has an affair with a real-es- 
tate king. Who actually kills 
Lester is a mystery, but as he 
notes, it’s hard to stay mad 
when there’s so much beauty in 
the world. Oscar-nominated for 
Best Film, Best Director, Best 
Actor (Spacey), and Best Ac- 
tress (Bening). Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circle, sub- 
urbs. 

* * x AMERICAN MOVIE 
(1999). Chris Smith’s mordantly 
hilarious and strangely uplifting 
documentary follows the career 
of Mark Borchardt, a 30-year-old 
high-school dropout and part- 
time newspaper deliverer and 
cemetery groundskeeper who 
wants to be a filmmaker. Mark 
expounds on his grandiose vi- 
sion for his six-years-in-develop- 
ment autobiographical first fea- 
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screening of 


at 138 Brighton Ave and pick 
up your complimentary pass 
for two, to the March 21st 








ture, Northwestern, to a “produc- 
tion meeting” attended by bewil- 
dered-looking misfits, but as it 
becomes clear that there’s no 
script, no money, no cast, and 
no backers, he resorts to a fall- 
back plan: a half-hour short 
about a recovery group with Sa- 
tanic ambitions that he can mar- 
ket directly to video and raise 
enough money to resume his 
epic. The shots from the finished 
“Coven” that follow show that, in 
fact, Borchardt does have an 
eye. Whether Northwestern will 
ever see the screen or be worth 
the wait is problematic, but the 
ordeal and the vision behind it, 
as recorded in Smith’s movie, 
remain a rueful, uproarious ver- 
sion of the American Dream. 
Brattle. 


ey 
***1/2 BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
(2000). Jasmin Dizdar’s film fol- 
lows a cross-section of modern- 
day Londoners who find that war 
in the former Yugoslavia is 
Spilling into their back yards. But 
it's the booze-buzzed slacker 
Griffin who winds up in Yu- 
gosiavia’s back yard after he 
stumbles into the wrong airplane 
on his way to a soccer match in 
Rotterdam and is mistakenly 
parachuted into the middle of the 
war — where he’s put to work, 
an accidental humanitarian gap- 
ing at the gore in the medical 
tent. After an ambush, he is 
shuttled back onto a military 
plane and strolls through the 
doorway of his parents’ house in 
time for afternoon tea. Born in 
Bosnia, Dizdar has spent the 


last 10 years in London, and his | 


film combines British social real- 
ism with the bitter, jagged humor 
of Balkan directors like Emir 
Kusturica (Underground) and 
Srdjan Dragojevic (Pretty Vil- 
lage, Pretty Flame). He doesn’t 
stint on the horror, but for every 
brutal sequence, there’s a comic 
or tender moment to relieve the 
pressure. And Dizdar’s cast of 
mostly unknown actors has a 
scruffy charm that makes even 
the most difficult stuff go down 
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easy. Kendall Square, suburbs. 
*x*x*1/2 BEING JOHN 
MALKOVICH (1999). Spike 
Jonze’s effervescent and pro- 
found feature debut follows the 
brilliantly byzantine screenplay 
by newcomer Charlie Kaufman 
in its story of puppeteer Craig 
Schwartz (John Cusack), who's 
being bugged by wife Lotte 
(Cameron Diaz) to get a job. 
Craig becomes a file clerk, falls 
for haughty co-worker Maxine 
(Catherine Keener), and discov- 
ers a portal to John Malkovich's 
mind behind a file cabinet. He 
and Maxine scheme to sell tick- 
ets to John’s mind, but then 
Lotte enters the portal and falls 
in love with Maxine, who falis in 
love with her thinking she’s 
Malkovich — which incites Craig 
to drastic measures in one of the 
most mind-boggling love quad- 
rangies in the history of movies. 
In the later going the film labors 
somewhat with contrivance, but 
it’s still one of the most philo- 
sophically provocative screwball 
comedies. ever made. Oscar- 
nominated for Best Director and 
Best Supporting Actress (Keen- 
er). Coolidge Corner, suburbs. 
BERESINA, OR THE LAST 
DAYS OF SWITZERLAND 
(1999). See our Daniel Schmid 
feature, on page 5. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

BEYOND THE MAT (2000). See 
“Trailers,” on page 6. Nick- 
elodeon, Fresh Pond, Aliston, 
suburbs. 

**THE BIRDS (1963). There’s 
no denying that it’s very scary, 
like the birds’ attack on a school 
yard; and some of it, like the 
birds’ attack on a gas station, is 
Continued on page 30 
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for a novel, but then he falls for 


Henry's wife, Sarah (a pale Ju- 
lianne Moore). There are two 
versions of the adulterous love 
affair: Maurice’s and, by means 
/ of a purloined -diary, Sarah's. 
| And then there’s the One — 
| Graham Greene territory. Jordan 
| ably suggests the immanence of 
the divine; less effective, howev- 
er, are his reliance on voiceover 
| 


| Continued from page 29 
| tephnically astounding. There 
are parts, like the feathered as- 
| sassins gathering on the jungle 
gym, that even show the direc- 
tor’s wit. And Alfred Hitchcock’s 
version of the Daphne du Mauri- 
er tale may, as some of his most 
ardent adherents claim, be his 
version of the Day of Judgment. 
But that doesn’t make the terri- 
ble acting, chiefly by Tippi He- 
dren and Rod Taylor, or the atro- 
cious dialogue, or the lapses in 
logic (if you were Hedren, would 
you go up in that attic?) any less 
bird-brained. You won't feel any 
friendlier toward your local avian 


Video CLIPS » stores now 


& & & GUINEVERE (Miramax). Savvy writer/director 

Audrey Wells's film maps the obsession of disheveled 
fiftysomething photographer Connie (Stephen Rea) for 

pedigreed 20-year-old blonde Harper (a radiant Sarah 

Polley). Harper moves in with Connie and becomes his 

“assistant”; it's clear what's going on, and yet Guinevere 

taps into a vein of tenderness for this unlikely couple. 

And if they break up in the end; maybe it’s not the age 

difference — as Wells points out, “even the most in- 

tense love is not always lasting.” Eyes Wide Shut — 


* * 1/2 DRIVE ME CRAZY (Fox). When scheming but good-natured high-school socialite 
Nicole (Melissa Joan Hart), loses her date for the big dance and her next-door neighbor Chase 
(Adrian Grenier) gets dumped by his girlfriend, the two naturally pair up. But John Schultz's 
dwellers afterward, either. Brat- story isn't quite the cliché of the dork transformed into the prom king: Chase is cool from the 
tle. beginning, and though the pairing of cool and outcast is abrupt, the rest of the cast is appeal- 


**x1/2 BOILER ROOM (2000). ing. 


It’s hard not to be taken in by the 

chutzpah and chops of Ben * *1/2 EYES WIDE SHUT (Warner). Based on Arthur Schnitzier's Traumnovelle, Stanley 

Younger, whose debut film is an Kubrick’s final film watches tony, Central Park West doctor-and-wife couple Bill and Alice Har- 

MTV-generation retooling of ford (real-life marrieds Tom Cruise and Nicole Kidman) slip apart into fantasy worlds. When a 

Wall Street, Glengarry Glen friend tips Bill off to a decadent, dangerous orgy out in the boondocks, he sneaks in, but then 

Ross, and The Firm, with all but babe who tries to save him from discovery winds up dead and his friend disappears, and the 
explanation he gets is an inane blur. In the end all that seems to matter is whether Bill and 


the last acknowledged in cine- 
matic footnotes. The Charlie Alice can cope with their fantasies. 


Sheen character from Wall 
Street this time is Seth (Giovan- 
ni Ribisi), a college dropout 
making money running an illegal 
“casino” in his Queens apart- 
ment. Old friend Gregg (Nicky 
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- LOS ANGELES NEW TIMES, Jean Oppenheimer 
NO OTHER FILM THIS YEAR CAPTURES 


THE COMPLEX, BITTERSWEET NATURE 
OF LIFE SO MOVINGLY.” 
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p from the original and 
Greene’s fatal melodramatic de- 
vice of iliness. Oscar-nominated 
for Best Actress (Mooré). West 
Newton, suburbs. 

ERIN BROCKOVICH (2000). 
See our review, on page 4. 
Cheri, Fresh Pond, Circle, sub- 
urbs. 

THE EXILE (1948). This Max 
Ophuls swashbuckler was writ- 
ten and produced by Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr. — and he stars in 
it, too, as a fictional Bonnie 
Prince Charlie (the Stuart pre- 
tender) who's hiding out in the 
Netherlands while waiting to as- 
cend the English throne. Muse- 
um of Fine Arts. 


* & 1/2 OUTSIDE PROVIDENCE (Miramax). This Farrelly brothers film has Tim Dunphy 

(Shawn Hatosy) getting his chance to escape gritty Pawtucket when he spends senior year at a & 

snooty boarding school, leaving-behind a crippled kid brother, his perennially stoned friends, *x*1/2 FAST TIMES AT 
and his gruff-but-tender dad (Alec Baldwin, doing a fine Ralph Kramden). The Farrellys, sharing = RIDGEMONT HIGH (1982). This 
script credit with director Michael Corrente, skirt many of the expected clichés, but the story zany comedy about life in a Cali- 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER, Rex Reed 
“VALIANT, SENSITIVE, THOUGHT-PROVOKING 
AND UTTERLY HEARTBREAKING.” 
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“Goodnight vou Princes of Maine, you Kings of New England” 
SRNR. GE mE comes» Screenplay by Jab Irving» Directed by Lave Halleerin mnemm —vocee- WORE 
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THe Master of Suspense ELMORE LEONARD eae 


‘REINDEER pag ROCKS! 


A HIGH-ENERGY THRILLER 


THAT NEVER LETS GO!” 


THE GUILTIEST 
PLEASURE! 

MAJOR FUN FOR 
BAD BOYS & GIRLS! 


JOHN FRANKENHEIMER 
HAS A SHARPSHOOTER S$ EYE FOR DETAIL... 


A CLEVER, HARD-DRIVING TWISTY THRILLER! 


BEN AFFLECK GARY SINISE _ CHARLIZE THERON 


REINDEER GAMES 
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presents 
The Wang Center's 


Class eries 


ONE OF THE GREATEST EPIC LOVE 
STORIES OF ALL TIME 
STARRING ELIZABETH TAYLOR AND RICHARD BURTON 


CLEOPATRA 


LAST FILM OF THE SERIES 


(NEW DATE) 


MARCH 21, 2000 


FILM BEGINS 6:30P.M. 
(DOORS OPEN 5:30P.m.) 


SPECIAL APPEARANCE BY 
CARROLL O'CONNOR 


TICKETS PURCHASED FOR MONDAY EVENING WILL BE 
HONORED TUESDAY EVENING 


"REFUNDS AVAILABLE AT POINT OF PURCHASE 


Tickets $6 


Call be ee 1-800-447-7400 
1-888-889-8587 


“ES ed Bal 
617-482-9393 


Box Office open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Mon-Sat 
270 Tremont St., Boston, MA 


Hosted by WCVB-TV Channel 5’s Frank Avruch 
Films, Dates and Events are subject to change 


Katt) invites him to join a disrep- 
utable brokerage firm on Long 
Island and soon Seth’s making a 
mint and pretending that his for- 
tune hasn't been made at the 
cost of his soul and his clients’ 
life savings. In the end, Younger 
goes even easier on Seth than 
the feds, but Boiler Room still 
churns out more steam than hot 
air. Copley Place, Alliston, 
Somerville Theatre, suburbs. 

**x*xBOYS DON’T CRY (1999). 
From the story of Brandon 
Teena — the young woman 
who, back in 1993 passed her- 
self off as a man in rural Nebras- 
ka for a few reckless, glorious 
years before being brutally 
raped and murdered — first-time 
director Kimberly Peirce has 
fashioned a harrowing yet often 
lyrical film. For better and worse, 
Peirce considers Brandon 
Teena a hero — a girl who tran- 
scended her crummy circum- 
stances to make the life she 
wanted and was punished for it. 


| Aided by a tremendous perfor- 


mance by Hilary Swank, Peirce 
and co-screenwriter Andy Bi- 
enen depict Brandon as Thelma, 
Louise, and James Dean rolled 
into one — an American outlaw 


| fearlessly crossing the gender 


| frontier. Brandon's fatal mistake 
| ‘is to fall in fove with Lana Tisdel 


(Chloé Sevigny), the on-and-off 
girlfriend of one of the cons. And 


| the film’s penchant for romanti- 


cizing Brandon and Lana is both 
its most audacious move and its 
biggest problem. Oscar-nomi- 
nated for Best Actress (Swank) 
and Best Supporting Actress 
(Sevigny). Kendall Square, sub- 
urbs. : 

*x%*x*x*xBREATHLESS (1959). 
Jean-Luc Godard’s innovative 


! first feature, and a movie clas- 


sic. Its story of a hardened but 
romantic French killer (Jean- 
Paul Belmondo) and a pretty, 


'. bland, and infinitely dangerous 


American girl (Jean Seberg) is a 
fascinating metaphor for the re- 
lation of French and American 
sensibilities, and for the way 
people define themselves in re- 
lation to pop culture. The 
movie's chief pleasure, though, 
is its style — a disarming mix of 
naturalistic tableaux and stylized 
posing. Harvard Film Archive. 


Cc 
**k*1/2 CHINATOWN (1974). 
Working from an intricate script 


| by Robert Towne, Roman Polan- 


ski fashioned a gripping, morbid 
thriller about a gumshoe (Jack 


+ Nicholson) who takes on a rou- 
tine adultery case and stumbles 
| upon the San Fernando Valley 


water scandals of the ‘30s — a 


| web of corruption so huge it’s 
| ensnared all of Southern Califor- 
| nia. Chinatown, perhaps more 
than any of the political melodra- 
| mas of the post-Watergate ’70s, 
| captures the cynicism of an era 
| in which the rich and powerful 
| were seen, for the first time in 
| America, with their pants down 
| and dysfunctions showing. With 
| Faye Dunaway and John Huston 
as the very, very weird patriarch. 
| Brattle. 
| **x*xTHE CIDER HOUSE 
| RULES (1999). Lasse Hall- 
| $trém's adaptation of the John 


Irving bestseller about abortion 


| stars Michael Caine as Dr. 
| Wilbur Larch, the patriarch of a 


pre-WW2 Maine orphanage who 


| also performs illegal abortions. 


His protégé, aging orphan 
Homer Wells (Tobey Maguire), 
runs off with Wally (Paul Rudd) 
and Candy (Charlize Theron), a 


| young couple whose indiscre- 


tions led them to seek out the 
doctor's services. Homer works 
at Wally’s apple orchard, and 


| when his friend heads off to war 


after Pearl Harbor, he and 
Candy are tempted by more 


they deliver is as thin as rolling paper. 





than apples. Irving himself did 
the screenplay, which cuts out 
most of the novel’s pseudo-Dick- 
ensian excrescences while pre- 
serving its genuinely Dickensian 
spirit. When Larch says, “Good 
night, you kings of Maine, you 
princes of New England,” the 
lump raised in the throat is not 
resented. Oscar-nominated for 
Best Film, Best Director, and 
Best Supporting Actor (Caine). 
Copley Place, Kendall Square, 
West Newton, suburbs. 
**k*kxCITIZEN KANE (1941). 
Rosebud! Orson Welles was 
only in his mid 20s when he 
made this daring film about the 
life of William Randolph Hearst, 
who was still alive when it was 
released. The cast, including 
Welles as Kane, Joseph Cotten, 
Dorothy Comingore, Ruth War- 
rick, Agnes Moorehead, and Ev- 
erett Sloane, play as an ensem- 
ble, in a style that’s Welles’s 
least-trumpeted contribution to 
the movies: their acting is simul- 
taneously old-fashioned and 
strikingly new-fangied. A half- 
century later, Citizen Kane is still 
extraordinary in almost every 
way. Brattle. 

*xx*xA CITY OF SADNESS 
(1989). Not much comedy crack- 
les in the first part of Hou Hsiao- 
hsien’s trilogy on contemporary 
Taiwanese history. It’s a crowd- 
ed city indeed, with the fates of 
several family members _inter- 
secting during the volatile years 
between the end of World War I! 
and the consolidation of Nation- 
alist power in 1949. Many com- 
pare it to the Godfather films, 
and you could say that it’s like 
Coppola through a reversed 
telescope — everything that is 
jolting. and in close-up is far 
away, and vice versa. The vio- 
lence, in particular, as in all of 
Hou’s films, is seen in the dis- 
tance, an absurd flurry of rage 
and pain observed with 
Olympian detachment and often 
through intervening frames of 
windows or doors or greenery. 
Like all of Hou’s deceptively sim- 
ple, inexhaustibly rich works, it’s 
a movie you want to see again. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

LA CIUDAD (1998). See “Trail- 
ers,” on page 6. Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

**1/2 COVEN (1997). Chris 
Smith’s documentary American 
Movie traces the years-in-the- 
making of Mark Borchardt’s half- 
hour indie horror flick. Here is 
the finished film, and in its 
crude, primitive, hilarious way, it 
isn’t at all bad. In fact, some of 
the cheapo horror moments 


have a Night of the Living Dead | 


cinematic feel, and some of the 
strident didacticism is in the ap- 
pealing realm of Sam Fuller. 
Borchardt directs/edits/stars in 
his movie, and it’s certainly 
heartfelt and personal, some- 
thing about his valiant attempts 
to rid himself of his drinking 
demons, which take the form of 
zombies, witches, and other ap- 
paritions (all played by his ama- 
teur friends from about Milwau- 
kee). Brattle. 

**xCRADLE WILL ROCK 
(1999). Writer/director Tim Rob- 
bins weaves together several 
stories of Depression-era New 
York arts battles, including Nel- 
son Rockefeller’s demolition of 
Diego Rivera’s anti-capitalist 
mural at Rockefeller Center and 
composer Mark Blitzstein’s at- 
tempt to stage his pro-labor mu- 
sical The Cradle Will Rock. Rob- 
bins is: capable of explaining 
complex political. material (Bob 
Roberts, Dead Man Watking), 
but here he reduces most of the 
characters to cartoons; fatuous 


| 
| 
' 
} 
) 
| 
| 
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plutocrats (including John Cu- 
sack’s Rockefeller), egotistical 
artists (Rubén Blades’s Rivera, 
Angus MacFadyen’s boorish 
Orson Welles), and salt-of-the- 
earth saints (Hank Azaria’s 
Blitzstein, Emily Watson's Olive 
Stanton, the homeless waif who 
starred in the play). Stirring as 
the climactic, against-all-odds 
staging of Blitzstein’s play is, it 
reminds us (as does the film) 
that anti-authoritarian art is 
much easier to defend when the 
artist doesn’t ruin it with shrill 
polemics. Brattle, West Newton, 
suburbs. 

*%**xTHE CUP (2000). Inspired 
by true events, Khyentse 
Norbu’s film has two Tibetan 
boys arriving for study in an ex- 
iled Northern India monastery 
and being immediately engulfed 
in the life of the acolyte. Heads 
shaved, ‘saffron robes donned, 
their daily prayers, lessons, and 
chores are a radical departure 
from shepherding in the 
steppes. But an even stranger 
cognitive dissonance arises: 
several of the young monks are 
soccer fans, and as the 1998 
World Cup final approaches, a 
Zen. sort of mayhem ensues. 
The top priority: procurement of 
a Satellite dish and a television 
in time for the big match. View- 
ers interested in Tibetan culture 
will love the lushly photographed 
rituals, temple decor, and land- 
scapes. The Cup eschews 
heavy-handed politics in favor of 
feel-good anachronism and the 
sweet tempos of life lived sim- 
ply. Kendall Square, suburbs. 


D 

DAUGHTER OF THE NILE 
(1987). This Hou . Hsiao-hsien 
film casts pop singer Yang Lin 
as a fast-food waitress who with 
her burglar brother struggles to 
survive in modern Taipei. Muse- 
um of Fine Arts. 
DETERRENCE (2000). See 
“Trailers,” on page 6. Kendall 
Square, suburbs. 

*x1/2 DROWNING MONA 
(2000). As the title character of 
this disappointing Nick Gomez 
(Laws of Gravity, The Sopra- 
nos), effort, Bette Midler is a nag 
of a mom, a troll of a wife, and 
an overall social menace in her 
small backwoods New Jersey 
township. She dies in a car acci- 
dent that turns out to be no acci- 
dent, and all the locals-are sus- 
pect: Mona’s cheating husband 
(William Fichtner); the waitress 
(Jamie Lee Curtis sporting a 
gaudy colored coif) he’s having 
an affair with; the son’s land- 
scape partner (a blond and 
Opie-earnest Casey Affleck); 
even the dimwitted son (Marcus 
Thomas) himself. Danny DeVito 
is amicable as the law-enforce- 
ment head trying to unravel the 
mess, and Neve Campbell, as 
his daughter, does well with a 
working-class accent. All the 
same, this not-so comic black 
comedy goes down the drink. 
Copley Place, Harvard Square, 
Circle, suburbs. 


E 
*k*x*xTHE END OF THE AF- 
FAIR (1999). The obsessive, 
meditative, even whiny style and 
substance of Graham Greene's 
autobiographical novel are a 
challenge for the screen, but 
filmmaker Neil Jordan warms to 
the task. It’s London on the eve 
of World War Il (as told in elabo- 
rate flashbacks), and writer 
Maurice (Ralph Fiennes, tight- 
lipped in his randiness and self- 
loathing) is researching govern- 
ment minister Henry (Stephen 
Rea, playing an ineffectual prig) 


fornia high school teems with 
up-to-the-minute cultural debris 
= shopping malls, designer 
jeans, Van Halen. concerts. 
Screenwriter Cameron Crowe 
and director Amy Heckerling are 
trying for a sort of 70s American 
Graffiti, but only oné actor gives 
a genuinely stylish performance: 
as full-time doper Jeff Spicoli, 
Sean Penn is the incarnation of 
every happy-go-lucky high- 
school burnout in history. Week- 
end midnights at the Coolidge 
Comer. 

**xFERRIS BUELLER’S DAY 
OFF (1986). John Hughes’s 
premise ‘couldn’t be simpler: 
high-school con artist Ferris 
Bueller (Matthew Broderick) de- 
cides he’s got to take a day off 
from school, so he gets his best 
friend (Alan Ruck) and his gor- 
geous girlfriend (Mia Sara) to 
join him. The first half of the 
movie is prankishly amusing. 
But when the trio get to Chicago, 
instead of reveling in the exhila- 
ration of being young and on the 
loose in the city, Hughes serves 
up slickly edited montages and 
never develops any give-and- 
take among the performers. 
Worse still is the glib superiority 
in the portrayals of the poor 
souls who cross Ferris’s path, 
especially Jeffrey Jones (in a la- 
bored subplot) as a sadistic 
high-school disciplinarian. At 
least Broderick manages to alle- 
viate Ferris’s obviousness with 
some of his own charm. Week- 
end midnights at the Coolidge 
Corner. 

*x*xx FIGHT CLUB (1999). 
David Fincher’s adaptation of 
Chuck Palahniuk’s sophomoric 
first novel is trashy, sensational- 
istic, amoral, pretentious, and 
bound to outrage those who be- 
lieve that movies corrupt society 
and cause violent behavior. Ed- 
ward Norton’s unnamed narrator 
is a corporate drone who investi- 
gates accidents for an auto com- 
pany. When his designer-cata- 
logue-furnished apartment 
blows up mysteriously, he 
moves in with prankster dilet- 
tante Tyler Durden (Brad Pitt), 
and together the pair draw other 
disenfranchised losers into their 
after-hours bare-knuckle bouts, 
organizing it into “Fight Club,” a 
grassroots movement transform- 
ing anti-establishment rage into 
self-flagellation that branches 
out into the escalating terrorism 
of “Project Mayhem,” Tyler's 
scheme to overthrow the civi- 
lized world. Fincher’s film spars 
with issues of alienation, repres- 
sion, self-destruction, the future 
of civilization, and the nature of 
the cinema, but these are glanc- 
ing blows — it’s all just shadow 
boxing. Somerville Theatre, sub- 
urbs. 

FINAL DESTINATION (2000). 
See “Trailers,” on page 6. Cop- 
ley Place, Fresh pond, Circle, 
suburbs. 


G 
*x*x1/2 GALAXY QUEST 
(1999). Imagine aliens have got- 
ten their hands (or tentacles) on 
old Star Trek episodes. Thinking 
the shows are “historical docu- 
ments,” they construct a society 
that mimics the world. of Trek 
down to the last Tribble. When 
faced with destruction, they seek 
out Captain Kirk, having no idea 
that.the man they think is Kirk is 
an actor named William Shatner. 
That's the pitch director Dean 
Parisot (Home Fries) probably 
gave to the studio. It’s a fun 
premise, and one that sustains 
the film even when the details 
needed to make this a great 
spoof are missing. Instead of 
Star Trek, the film's about an old 
show called Galaxy Quést; its 
cast — including pompous 
Alexander Dane (Alan Rickman) 








and former bombshell Gwen De- 
Marco (Sigourney Weaver) — 
are now firmly entrenched in the 
convention circuit. When naive 
and endangered aliens land on 
earth, the egomaniacal James 
Nesmith (Tim Allen), unable to 
put his past as Commander 
Peter Quincy Taggart behind 
him, persuades his fellow actors 
to pretend to be the parts they 
played on the show. Too often, 
unfortunately, the adventures of 
Nesmith and crew/cast settle 
into lame space-adventure fare. 
What saves the film is the inclu- 
sion of the show’s Trekkie-esque 
fans. Initially mocked, they're 
heroes by the end — and the 
movie becomes a celebration 
rather than a condemnation of 
fandom. Arlington Capitol, 
Somerville Theatre, suburbs. 
GERMANY AWAKE (1968). 
Erwin Leiser’s documentary look 
at the German film industry and 
its propaganda function takes in 
Dawn (1933), Jud Siiss (1940), 
The Rothschilds (1940), and The 
Great King (1942). Harvard Film 
Archive. 

GHOST DOG: THE WAY OF 
THE SAMURAI (2000). See 
“Film Culture,” on page 5. Har- 
vard Square, suburbs. 

*1/2 GIRL, INTERRUPTED 
(1999). Susanna Kaysen’s book 
is a stark account of a privileged 
60s teenager whose life is inter- 
rupted by mental illness and a 
protracted stay at McLean Hos- 
pital. Kaysen’s descriptions of 
the precarious nature of funda- 
mental mental functions are un- 
settling, but James Mangold’s 
adaptation proves a listless 
showcase of Hollywood clichés 
about crazy people, the ‘60s, 
and women. Winona Ryder does 
bring a beautiful blank slate to 
the title character, who takes an 
overdose of aspirin and earns a 
ticket to Claymore (the coy 
stand-in for McLean), where she 
gets scared straight by her con- 
tact with really crazy people, in 
particular sociopath Lisa (a pos- 
turing Angelina Jolie). But then 
she’s guided by nurse Whoopi 
Goldberg at her most self-righ- 
teous and shrink Vanessa Red- 
grave at her starchiest learn the 
errors of her self-indulgent, bor- 
derline-personality-disorder 
ways. Oscar-nominated for Best 
Supporting Actress (Jolie). Ar- 
lington Capitol, Somerville The- 
atre, suburbs. 


GOODBYE SOUTH, GOODBYE . 


(1996). Employing a camera 
that’s as restless as his charac- 
ters, Hou Hsiao-hsien offers a 
Taiwan tribute to Martin Scors- 
ese’s Mean Streets, as three 
lunkheads — a middle-aged 
loser, his younger sidekick, and 
the latter's flaky girlfriend — try 
to put together a winning scam 
but mostly end up talking on cell 
phones in messy hotel rooms. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


H 
*1/2 HANGING UP (2000). If 
there’s one thing worse than 
Walter Matthau playing a horny 
geezer, it’s Walter Matthau play- 
ing a horny geezer who's dying. 
In Diane Keaton’s directorial fol- 
low-up to 1995’s Unstrung 
Heroes, he's a boozer addied 
with Alzheimers who gleefully 
subverts senility into stupidity. 
Nora and Delia Ephron penned 
the script, so the focus does shift 
from Matthau’s senescent shtick 
to the gluey-eyed charm of Meg 
Ryan as the “good daughter,” 
the one who cares for dad while 
her wretchedly self-absorbed kin 
(Keaton and Lisa Kudrow, both 
trapped in caricature) steamroll 
over her like a couple of monster 
trucks. Yet for every flash of au- 


,. there’s a shower of 

clichés, most of which self-righ- 
teously tsk-tsk at ambitious 
women. All the while the family’s 
main mode of communication — 
the telephone — rings and 
blares and chirps until this King 
Lear-ian allegory feels like one 
bad connection. Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 
**xTHE HURRICANE (1999). 
Denzel Washington .puts in a 
smoldering, sinewy performance 
as Rubin “Hurricane” Carter, the 
black boxer who was framed on 
a murder charge in New Jersey 
in the 1960s and sentenced to 
life in prison — he fought a racist 
system of justice to get a new 
trial, became a ‘70s cause 
célébre inspiring a hit song by 
Bob Dylan, and was finally vindi- 
cated and set free after serving 
18 years. But crusty old Canadi- 
an liberal Norman Jewison has 
airbrushed Carter of-his foibles 
and turned him into that hoary 
racial stereotype, the saintly 
martyred black man. What’s 
more, the first third of The Hurri- 
cane suggests that the film was 
written on a stack of file cards 
that got dropped and put back in 
the wrong order. The sole unify- 
ing device is a villainous detec- 
tive played by Dan Hedaya who, 
Javert-like, has a thing about 
Carter. The narrative recovers 
somewhat when it settles into 
the courtroom drama, but then 
the focus shifts from Carter to 
Lesra (Vicellous Reon Shan- 
non), a young African-American 
who, inspired by Carter’s autobi- 
ography, contacts him in prison. 
The outcome of the case, espe- 
cially for those unfamiliar with it, 
is engrossing and occasionally 
rousing. But it’s sobering to look 
back at the wit, passion, and dig- 
nity of Jewison’s own /n the Heat 
of the Night, which he made in 
1967, the year Rubin Carter was 
convicted. Oscar-nominated for 
Best Actor (Washington). Arling- 
ton Capitol, Somerville Theatre, 
suburbs. 


K 
KADOSH (2000). See our re- 
view, on page 4. Kendall 
Square, West Newton, suburbs. 


L 

*x*x*1/2 LATCHO DROM 
(1994). Writer-director Tony 
Gatlif’s exploration of Gypsy his- 
tory is no conventional docu- 
mentary — it has no voiceover 
or talking heads, its episodes 
are apparently staged, and it 
tells its tale entirély through 
music and dance. The title is a 
Rom phrase that means “safe 
journey.” But the journey chroni- 
cled by the film has been any- 
thing but safe. Gatlif (himself a 
Gypsy) follows the path of these 
people who began to leave India 
about 1000 years ago and mi- 
grated through northern Africa, 
Asia Minor, and west through 
Europe. The film also presents 
all their different musics together 
under one umbrella for what is 
probably the first time. For 
world-music fans, Latcho Drom 
should be a treat. Despite 
Gatlifs manipulative hand, it’s 
impossible not to be touched, 
not only by the warmth of spirit 
of the music, but by its ability to 
communicate across languages 
and cultures. It sounds like a 
Benetton sentiment, but Latcho 
Drom will make you want to join 
the caravan. Brattle. 

***THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
HANK GREENBERG (1999). 
Aviva Kempner serves up a lov- 
ing portrait of a man whose Hall 
of Fame baseball career is 
matched only by his enduring 
status as .a Jewish folk hero. 


Born in 1911 to Romanian immi- 
grants in New York, Greenberg 
went on to become one of the 
greatest power hitters of all time 
with the Detroit Tigers in the '30s 
and ’40s. As the most prominent 
Jewish athlete in America, he 
also became a national symbol 
of Jewish pride during the rise of 
Nazi Germany. Kempner'’s film is 
an ambitious montage of period 
footage, radio broadcasts, and 
contemporary interviews (she in- 
terviewed 47 people, from Alan 
Dershowitz to a hilarious Green- 
berg groupie) that never gets too 
reverential. And the film’s por- 
trait of a time. when baseball was 
played “for no money, in the 
daylight, on the grass” — as 
Greenberg puts it in interview 
footage — is, of course, price- 
less. Coolidge Corner. 

**x*1/2 LOLA MONTES 
(1955). An all-time cult-movie fa- 
vorite, Max Ophuls’s classic is 
the story of the famous 19th- 
century courtesan (Martine 
Carol) with lovers everywhere, 
including Liszt and Wagner). 
She ends up the chief attraction 
in a circus, retelling her sensual 
life to those who pay (including, 
presumably, the voyeuristic film 
audience). Ophuls’s last film is 
in Cinemascope, with lavish 
flashbacks and, the Ophuls sig- 
nature, grandiose tracking shots. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


M 
**x*xMAGNOLIA (1999). Bol- 
stered by surprise critical and 
box-office success of Boogie 
Nights, maverick filmmaker Paul 
Thomas Anderson returns with a 
movie even more brilliant and, at 
over three hours, far too long. 
Most films would be’ satisfied 
with just one abusive father 
dying of cancer seeking recon- 
ciliation with an estranged child; 
this one’s got two. There’s Earl 
Partridge (Jason Robards), a TV 
executive on his death bed at- 
tended by his neurotic trophy 
wife, Linda (Julianne Moore), 
and by his compassionate male 
nurse, Phil (Philip Seymour Hoff- 
man). Earl’s last wish is to get 
back in touch with his estranged 
son, Frank (Tom Cruise). Sick 
bad dad #2 is Larry Gator (Philip 
Baker Hall), a kiddie-quiz-show 
host who’s trying to get back to- 
gether with his estranged junkie 
daughter, Claudia (Melora Wal- 
ters). Then there’s the two 
abused child prodigies, Donnie 
(William H. Macy), who's traded 
in his '60s._quiz-show fame.for a 
job at an electronics outlet, and 
Stanley (Jeremy Blackman), 
who can’t get love from his not- 
dying-of-cancer father. If an hour 
of weeping and other excesses 
had been deleted, Magnolia 
could well have been the best 
film of the year. It’s still worth 
watching for its imaginative exu- 
berance, unabashed passion, 
brash confidence, and apocalyp- 
tic finale, which blooms not a 
moment too soon. Oscar-nomi- 
nated for Best Supporting Actor 
(Cruise). Kendall Square, sub- 
urbs. 

**k*&*xMAMMA ROMA (1962). 
Pier Paolo Pasolini’s second film 
Stars the volcanic Anna Magnani 
as the title character, both 
madonna and whore, just like 
the city, which shelters and ex- 
ploits. After desecrating the 
wedding of her pimp, Carmine 
(Franco Citti), by bringing three 
pigs to the reception, Mama 
Roma takes her estranged 
teenage son, Ettore (Ettore 
Garofalo), to Rome, where she 
enlists some streetwalking col- 
leagues in a devious blackmail 
scheme to get the unskilled Et- 


Continued on page 32 
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EVERY PRESIDENT HAS A DEFINING MOMENT. 
WALTER EMERSON IS ABOUT TO HAVE HIS. 


“A THINKING PERSON S MOVIE... 
AKIN TO TWELVE ANGRY MEN.” 


Tom Dunkel, GEORGE MAGAZINE 
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ONE OF THE MOST PROVOCATIVE 
THRILLERS TO ARRIVE IN YEARS.” 


Jeff Craig, SIXTY SECOND PREVIEW 


Continued from page 31 

tore a job waiting tables in an 
upscale trattoria owned by a 
bourgeois man with a nubile 
daughter. But Mama Roma can 
no more prevent Ettore’s being 
swallowed up by the streets than 
she can forestall her own return 
to them. In rejecting neo-real- 
ism's conventions, Pasolini re- 
jects its humanism, the notion 
that fascism and similarly op- 
pressive institutions can be de- 
feated by human reason and 
popular will. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

* * x MANSFIELD PARK 
(1999). Patricia Rozema’s spirit- 
ed but flawed, adaptation of 
Jane Austen's lightly regarded 
novel offers glimpses into work- 
ing-class squalor, marital infi- 
delity, and the heart of darkness 
of the slave trade, plus a subtext 
of patriarchal tyranny. Heroine 
Fanny Price (Frances O’Connor) 
is taken up by her rich aunt and 
uncle, Lady (Lindsay Duncan, 
who also plays Fanny’s mother) 
and Sir Thomas Bertram (a chill- 
ing Harold Pinter) and falls for 
her sensitive cousin Edmund 
(Jonny Lee Miller) at the title es- 
tate, even as she’s being court- 
ed by cad Henry Crawford 
(Alessandro Nivola). Rozema’s 
specifying of the horrors of Sir 
Thomas’s West Indian estate 
and their parallel with the treat- 
ment of women at Mansfield 
Park is insightful (if heavyhand- 
ed); but the way she makes her 
heroine a '90s PC mouthpiece is 
not acceptable, and neither is 
her confuting the meek but un- 
yielding point of view of Fanny 
with the irony of the author. 
Such misjudgments undermine 
what is otherwise an ingenious 
and economical adaptation of a 
sprawling and ambiguous novel. 
West Newton, suburbs. 
*x*x*1/2 MATADOR (1986). 
Pedro Almodévar’s comedy is 
an audacious fantasy of sex and 
violence set in modern-day 
Madrid. The melodramatic plot 
centers on the unlikely love tri- 
angle of a former builfighter 
(Nacho Martinez) who was badly 
gored and has been unable to 
find an equivalent for the excite- 
ment he felt in the ring; his stu- 
dent (Antonio Banderas), who 
confesses to a string of murders 
he sees in claifvoyant visions; 
and the lawyer (Assumpta 
Serna) who defends the student. 
The story zips along, yet there’s 
a becalmed quality to this movie, 
with its perfect fix on the tone of 
dark voluptuousness: Brattle. 
MIFUNE (2000). See “Trailers,” 
on page 6. Coolidge Corner, 
suburbs. 

MISSION TO MARS (2000). 
See “Trailers,” on page 6. Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, sub- 
urbs. 

**1/2 MY DOG SKIP (2000). 
With a face reminiscent of an 
“Our Gang” scamp, Frankie 
Muniz nails a range of tissue- 
tearing scenes as Willie, a book- 
ish runt who learns a lifetime of 


| lessons from his Jack Russell 
| terrier in this folksy, lemonade- 
| sweet adaptation of Willie Mor- 


ris’s boyhood memoir. The edu- 
cation of first-time director Jay 
Russell (no relation) isn’t as 
complete: he can’t resist senti- 
mentalizing Skip’s every pant 
and whimper with a swell of 
strings. In addition, Morris’s 
episodic retelling of life in 1940s 
Mississippi turns from spirited to 
sluggish here, and Skip’s 
Solomon-like wisdom grows 
harder to swallow. Instead, it’s 
the heartfelt emotion of the boy 
and his parents — the quietly af- 
fecting Kevin Bacon and Diane 
Lane — that wags this dog tale. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


N 
*1/2 THE NEXT BEST THING 
(2000). This family-values fiasco 
by John (Midnight Cowboy) 
Schlesinger has Madonna as 
Abbey, a whiny, self-absorbed 
single gal who on a martini- 
drenched afternoon shags her 
gay best friend (the indomitably 
classy Rupert Everett) and gets 
pregnant. They vow to raise the 
dopy tyke (Malcolm Stumpf) to- 
gether until Abbey gets her kun- 
dalini flowing with a sexy out-of- 
towner (Benjamin Bratt). Madon- 
na is far too brittle to exude any 
maternal warmth, and the plot 
pitches and heaves into one 
hummer of a melodrama. Mawk- 
ish, clumsy,. and howlingly 
funny, this film works solely as a 
camp trifle. Nickelodeon, Fresh 
Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
* 1/2 THE NINTH GATE (2000). 
Director Roman Polanski’s girl- 
friend, Emmanuelle Seigner, 
plays a mysterious woman with 
ninja abilities who shadows 
Dean Corso (Johnny Depp in 
another chameleon-like transfor- 
mation) as he searches for an 
old book that can summon 
Satan. But might she be Satan 
| herself? it doesn’t make much 
| difference as Polanski merely 
| slums in the brimstony regions 


Li 


BEST DIRECTOR? Il: Being John Malkovich’s Spike Jonze on the set with John 


Malkovich. 





he brought to infernal life in 
Rosemary's Baby. Based on Ar- 
turo Pérez Reverte’s overrated 
bestseller The Club Dumas (Um- 
berto Eco by way of Dean 
Koontz), The Ninth Gate does 
conjure a fair share of atmo- 
sphere, suspense, and the film- 
maker's trademark macabre 
humor: a Black Mass near the 
end is a hilarious corrective to 
the ponderous orgy in Eyes 
Wide Shut, and Frank Langella 
is diabolically menacing and pa- 
thetic as the Faustian collector 
who hires Corso to find the 
book. But the lure of damnation 
and dementia that appears so 
ecstatic. and absurd in Polanski’s 
other work here is merely weary 
and self-parodic, and the circu- 
larity of the final image is a com- 
mentary more on the filmmak- 
er’s creative rut than on the re- 
wards -of transgression. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, Circle, sub- 
urbs. 

*x*x*x*xNOT ONE LESS (1999). 
Made with amateurs playing 
themselves, Zhang Yimou’s 
Venice Golden Lion winner 
sheds his usual lush cinematog- 
raphy, intricate period settings, 
gorgeous costumes, and stun- 
ning imagery (not to mention 
Gong Li) to uncover the essence 
of the human condition and the 
movie camera’s capacity for 
recording it. Thirteen-year-old 
substitute schoolteacher Wei 
Minzhi is trying to keep her 28 
charges together (she’s been 
promised a bonus if there’s “not 
one less” student in place when 
teacher Gao returns) in a 
ramshackle one-room school- 
house in a benighted village 
three and a half hours outside of 
bustling Beijing. So when 10- 
year-old Zhang Huike is sent to 
the city to make money for his 
impoverished family, Minzhi 
goes after him, walking and 
hitching. The film’s epilogue, 
which explains that at least one 
million Chinese children drop out 
of school each year, was written 
to placate the Chinese critics; 
what’s compelling here, though, 
is Minzhi's perseverance and the 
joy with which, at the end, the 
children write their favorite char- 
acters on the blackboard with 
colored chalk, artistry triumphing 
over bureaucracy. Kendall 
Square, West Newton, suburbs. 


OFF SEASON (1992). See our 


Daniel Schmid feature, on page 
5. Harvard Film Archive. 

* x ORPHANS (2000). Peter 
Mullan’s bewildering, ludicrous, 
but never dull debut feature is a 
portrait of four Glasgow siblings 
— cynical Michael (Douglas 
Henshall), sanctimonious 
Thomas (Gary Lewis), callow 
college boy John (Stephen Mc- 
Cole), and sickly Sheila — 
whose grief and misfortune has 
its wacky side, as a teary song 
leads to a fight, a stabbing, a 
death vendetta, and, somehow, 
a trio of drunks using a barman’s 
ass as a dart board. When it 
rains in this movie, not only does 
it pour, but the- wind blows the 
roof off the church. Nickelodeon. 
“OSCAR’S SHORTS.” A 
screening of selected finalists for 
the year 2000 Academy Awards, 
including films in the Live Action 
Short, Animated Short, and Doc- 
umentary Short Subject cate- 
gories. Coolidge Corner. 


P 

LA PALOMA (1974). See our 
Daniel Schmid feature, on page 
5. Harvard Film Archive. 

*1/2 PITCH BLACK (2000). 
This latest sci-fi thriller from writ- 
er/director David N. Twohy (The 
Arrival, Waterworld) has Vin 
Diesel as Riddick, a sociopath 
imprisoned on a spaceship until 
it crashes on a barren planet. 
After some cops-and-robbers 
shenanigans, he turns out to be 
not such a bad guy, and he 
bonds with the crew and other 
survivors just in time to be the 
main course for a horde of flesh- 
craving creatures. The dino-bat 
beasties can’t stand sunlight and 
the planet's three suns maintain 
eternal day — except that the 
crash takes place on the eve of 
a once-in-a-blue-moon eclipse 
(thus the film’s enlightened title). 
The alien and space-flight FX 
are impressive, and Diesel and 
fly girl Radha Mitchell (High Art) 
are likable, but the cheap cine- 
matography and a story line 
that’s been pitched too many 
times already signals a career in 
eclipse. Copley Place, suburbs. 


R 
*x*x*xREAR WINDOW (1954). 
Alfred Hitchcock’s ingenious, 
deceptively simple variation on 
the backyard-murder story, 
which becomes something far 
more: a Freudian and philosoph- 
ical investigation of voyeurism 


BEST DIRECTOR? fils The Cider House Rules’ Lasse 
Hallstrom on the set with Tobey Maguire. 


and, indeed, of the nature of cin- 
ema itself. It takes place almost 
entirely in a Greenwich Village 
apartment and its adjoining 
courtyard, where L.B. “Jeff” Jef- 
fries (James Stewart), a photo- 
journalist who’s been laid up in a 
wheelchair, starts peeking in on 
the lives of his neighbors and 
discovers that a murder may 
have taken place under his 
nose. With lithe Grace Kelly and 
gossipy Thelma Ritter. Arlington 
Capitol. 

*1/2 REINDEER GAMES 
(2000). This film noir soufflé 
from veteran director John 
Frankenheimer has Ben Affleck 
as easygoing Joser Rudy, who 
doesn’t quite have the. moral 
fiber to resist passing himself off 
as his murdered cellmate Nick 
(James Frain) in order to make it 
with the latter's pen-pal girl- 
friend, Ashley (a scattered Char- 
lize Theron). He gets more than 
just the girl, since her -brutish 
brother Jack (Gary Sinise, with 
biceps implants) forces him into 
assisting with the robbery of the 
casino Nick used to work for. 
Many other strained twists fol- 
low, and it all would have been 
more plausible if Affleck didn’t 
look if he. were hosting Saturday 
Night Live. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
**x*x xROSEMARY’S BABY 
(1968). Roman Polanski’s New 
York Gothic, adapted from the 
Ira Levin novel, is an extraordi- 
narily polished creep show. 
Polanski carefully intertwines a 
housewife’s everyday irritations 
(from nosy neighbors to the un- 
certainty of the gynecologist’s 
office) with some of women's 
deepest fears (from betrayal by 
one’s husband to childbirth) and 
also manages to make the men- 
ace of city life seem downright 
supernatural. With Mia Farrow, 
John Cassavetes, and, in an 
Oscar-winning performance, 
Ruth Gordon as the old biddy 
next door who's really a. .:. 
Brattle. 


Ss 

THE SANDWICH MAN (1983). 
Based on a three stories by 
Huang Chunming, this_ trilogy 
comprises Hou Hsiao-hsien’s 
“The Sandwich Man,” about a 
sandwich-board man’s meager 
existence; Tseng Chuang- 
hsiang’s “Young Chi’s Hat,” 
about a little girl and a salesman 
who's peddling Japanese pres- 
sure cookers; and Wan Jen’s 
“Taste of Apples,” about what 
happens to a poor family after a 
US military vehicle injures the 
head of the household. Museum 
of Fine Arts. 
** 1/2 SCREAM 3 (2000). This 
time around, the eeriest disguise 
since Jason’s hockey mask 
hides. a Hollywood killer who 
Stalks the cast of Stab 3, the 
third film in a trilogy based on 
the Woodsboro murders (of 
Screams 1 & 2) in the hope of 
discovering where Sidney 
Prescott (Neve Campbell) — the 
toughest, smartest horror hero- 
ine in recent history — has been 
hiding since Scream 2. Scream 
3 dives into the bloodbath a little 
too quickly, with the first cut 
made five minutes in. But direc- 
tor Wes Craven remains the 
master of the slasher flick, using 
the Stab 3 set’s reproductions of 
the Woodsboro homes to revive 
creepy flashbacks. of the first 
movie and providing the psycho- 
logical fright that was the heart 
of Scream but was lacking in 
Scream 2. Let's hope this is the 
last in the series, though, be- 
cause the screams are starting 
to die down. Copley Placé.sub- 
urbs. #2 
SHADOW OF ANGELS. (1976). 

Continued on page 34 
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Boston Film/Video Founda tio 
New England Film & Video Festival 
and Filmmakers Collaborative present 


FILMMAKERS OPEN STUDIOS 
Sunday, MQRCH 19, 2000 


In celebration of the 25th anniversary of the New England Film & 
Video Festival, filmmakers from all over Greater Boston will open 
their studios to the public for the first time ever. Here's your 





































chance to meet a wide variety of our community's acclaimed David Fiker’s the City (La Glued) 
filmmakers in person and see how they work. Participants include The Chudad) FILMS HSIAO-HSIEN 
21 studios: the makers of “Squeeze” (the Film Shack), the elgg. at 8 pm ann — 30 


producers of “Mr. Death” (Scout), the makers of “The Gate of 
Heavenly Peace” (Long Bow Group), and renowned animator 






Tufts graduate David Riker's gripping, 
contemporary porta of prcarda, ‘Daughter of the ile 
nd a Fri., March 17, at 8 pm 




















































Karen Aqua. Animation, documentary, experimental, feature, new a har ala A young woman works in a fast-food 
media, mixed form - Boston has it all. THIS IS A FREE EVENT! is went restaurant fighting for survival with her 
FILMS OF MAX OPHULS co Sema 
ALLSTON/sAIQHTON roe sient Se ae THROUGH MARCH 18 = ge = ss 
DEXTERmedia & Chiochios Studios— 1050 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, near The Exile Directed Hou Hsia Hoje 2 Teena Chunfo- 
production & post production. 119 Braintree = akg Babcock, Green Line C. OPEN Fri., March 17, at 6 pm Hsiang, i Wan Jen. Based re Oe short 










St. , Allston, 5th Floor, off Harvard Ave. near 


Sports Depot T: Harvard Ave., Green Line B Douglas Fairbanks Jr. wrote, produced, stories the film is divided into three parts. 


Robotham Creative, Inc—print, shooting, and starred in this. Ophuls-directed 







oar oe web. 354 Congress St., 2nd floor rear swashbuckler. z of een 
Boston, near the Children’s Museum T: South , March 18, “49 pm 
greene! , oe we ih eager 0 i eae Station Red Line. OPEN 1 PM - 5 PM Lola Montés Hou explores the tumultuous times of 
OPEN 1 PM - 5 PM Sat., March 18, at 3:45 pm 1947 when Taiwan saw the beginning 





Legendary courtesan Lola Montes is the of its 40-year stretch under martial law 


cambaidge/somenvitte captivating subject whose affairs with through the eyes of ordinary citizens. 


Scout Productions—feature films. 119 
Braintree St., 3rd floor, see directions above. 
OPEN 10 AM - 2 PM 








Karen Aqua—animation. 11 Miller St., 1st Fl, 
Somerville, off Beacon , adj. to Star Market 




























mie Film & Video, btwn Inman & Porter Squares. T: Porter Hsiao Hsien interpretation gangste 
ps etn oh clo pakieheia, 136 119 Square, Red Line. OPEN 1 PM - 5 PM fi, iowa te mianhenhnee tits lost 
Braintree St. , 5th floor, see directions above. hoodlums in Taiwan's sprawling suburbs. 


DTVGroup—digital media. 77 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge near corner/Garden St. T: 
Concord Ave. Bus. OPEN 10 AM - 5 PM 


OPEN 1 PM - 5 PM 







PixMix—video services. 156 Western Avenue, 
Boston, across the street from WGBH_  T: bus 
#66, #86, & #70. OPEN 1 PM - 5 PM NewrTon 


Center for Independent Documentary— 
documentaries. Waban Public Library, 
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Boston Film/Video Foundation—filmmakers’ ground floor, 1608 Beacon St., Newton T: 
ie cg ony a teat Waban, Riverside Green Line. OPEN 1 PM - 5 
Boston, near Mass. Ave T: Hynes, Green Line PM 
D. OPEN 10 AM - 5 PM 
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Do While Studio—new technology. 122 South 
St,, Boston @ Beech St., T: South Station, Red Filmmakers Collaborative—documentaries. 397 












Moody Street, Waltham @ Walnut St. T: Waltham 
Line, also near Green & Orange Lines. OPEN Center, Fitchburg/South Acton commuter rail; bus 38 BE R re 
1-PM - 5 PM #70. OPEN 1 PM - 5 PM ; 
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Film Shack / King Street Studios—film & Moody Station Studios—experimental, animation, & 
video production. 227 Roxbury St., rear, — wageyi we er en ss 18, oe 
Roxbury, enter on King St. off Malcom X Blvd. enter T: Waltham Center, Fitchburg/South Acton 
T: Roxbury Crossing, Orange Line. OPEN 10 RE He, SAP Fee ae Sh: 

















AM - 5 PM Storyville & Fine Line Film Video, LLC—media 
collaborative. 241 Crescent St., 6th floor, Waltham 
Geovision—documentaries. 1168 Comm. Ave., Ctr off Moody St. T: Waltham Ctr, Fitchburg/South 
Rear, 3rd floor. Take the alley at the side of Acton commuter rail; bus #70. OPEN 1 PM - 5 PM 
Herb Chambers, OR take Lawton St. off 
Harvard St. @ D'Angelos. Enter bldg. up warTerTown 
ramp or side stairs. T Fordham St., Green 
Line B. OPEN 1 PM - 5 PM Computer Pictures, Inc.—post production. 
Riverbend Office Park, 9 Galen St., 
Heart Punch Studio—audio post production. Watertown Square @ Pleasant St. T: bus lines 
1168 Comm. Ave., Rear, 3rd floor, see #71, #57, #59, #502, & #504. OPEN 1 PM - 5 






directions above. OPEN 1 PM - 5 PM PM 





Long Bow Group—documentaries. 55 Newton § Documentary Educational Resources— 







St., Brookline, btwn. the Larz Anderson Park documentaries. 101 Morse Street, gray mill 
& Goddard Ave. T: bus # 51: Clyde & Newton. building, Watertown near Watertown St. 
OPEN 10 AM - 2 PM T:bus #71, #57, #59, #502 and #504. OPEN 






10 AM - 5 PM 






ADDITIONAL SCHEOULE & INFO: 


For more info see detailed schedule at 
www.newenglandfilm.com/events/ or call 781 647-1102 or 617 
536-1540 ext. 18. For Festival schedule and info see www.bfvf.org 


or call 617.536-1540 ext. 18. 
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Orson Welles Weekend! 
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New 35mm Print! 


THE TRIAL 
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PARAMOUNT PARADE 
Sunday, March 19 
New 35mm Print’ 


CHINATOWN 
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THE LADY THRILLERS: 
Patricia Highsmith & 
Daphne du Maurier 
Monday, March 20 
THE BIRDS 
5:00, 7:25, 9:45 
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World Music & 


Beacon Cinema Group Present 
CELLULOID PASSPORT 
Tuesday, March 21 
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| Continued from page 32 

| See our Danie! Schmid feature, 

| on” page’ 5. Harvard Film 
Archive. 
**1/2. THE SIXTH SENSE 
(1999). The first hour of 
writer/director M. Night Shya- 
maian's psychological thriller is 
creepy, engaging, and unpleas- 
ant, as eight-year-old child of di- 
vorced parents Cole (Haley Joel 
Osment) gets driven crazy by 
dead people and winds up visit- 
ing renowned child psychologist 
Dr. Maicoim Crowe (a different 
sort of role for Bruce Willis). Are 
these ghosts real or just a fig- 
ment of Cole’stortured imagina- 
tion? Either way, Shyamalan 
would have had a tough time 
concluding his film — and the 
choice he makes sends the 
movie into more typical horror- 
film territory, taking something 
away from the realistically chill- 
ing first half. The surprise end- 
ing, though, is quite the 
humdinger. Oscar-nominated for 
Best Film, Best Director, Best 
Supporting Actor (Osment), and 
Best Supporting Actress (Col- 
lette). Arlington Capitol, sub- 
urbs. 
@SNOW DAY (2000). The 
premise of Chris Koch's alleged 
comedy is, as one tyke puts it, 
“Anything can happen on a snow 
day!” For example, Mark Web- 
ber, a kid with little charm or tal- 
ent, can play the romantic lead, 
squiring a pouty hottie who pa- 
rades around in bikinis and puts 
Annette Funicellio to shame. Or 
Chevy Chase can have his ca- 
reer debased by playing a mete- 
orologist- whose career is de- 
based when he’s forced to deliv- 
er the weather wearing a grass 
skirt. Or Chris Elliott as the vil- 
lainous Snowplowman can see 
all the best lines go to his side- 
kick, a squawking bird. As for 
the requisite fart jokes, they're 
provided here by the requisite fat 
boy who’s the butt of everyone’s 
humor, and they get a laugh no 
matter how inane or gratuitous. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, sub- 
urbs. 
*1/2 STUART LITTLE (1999). 


’ Rob Minkoff's adaptation of the 


E.B. White children’s classic 
trades Stuart the mouse’s natty 
togs for cutesy sneakers, sends 
the rodent’s interspecies love in- 
terest — a sweet songbird 
named Margalo — migrating 
right out of the script, and, worst 
of all sanitizes White's light ab- 





‘DAZZLING!’ | 
“THRILLING!” 
“SPECTACUL 


Fee 


two-inch son but adopts him. 
Minus the genetic puzzier, the 
tale hemorrhages much of the 
original’s charm and irreverence, 
instead chirping along as a trea- 
cly but innocuous allegory about 
fitting in-and finding the meaning 
of family. As for the mouse him- 
self, this Stuart — computer- 
generated and voiced by 
Michael J. Fox.— lacks the wag- 
gish, indomitable edge of his lit- 
erary counterpart. He even 
shrinks from his furball foe, 
Snowbell the cat (Nathan Lane), 
who mews one line too many 
about feline flatulence. Such de- 
tails, of course, are a modern af- 
front to. White’s arch world of 
mice and men. West Newton, 
suburbs. 

*1/2 SWEET AND LOWDOWN 
(1999). After demonstrating in 
Celebrity how out of touch he 
was with contemporary tabloid 
culture, Woody Allen retreats to 
the 1930s in his 28th feature film 
— which turns out to be one of 
his most negligible efforts. Allen 
recycles one of the conceits of 
Zelig in fashioning a mockumen- 
tary portrait of Emmet Ray, a fic- 
tional jazz guitarist who made 
beautiful music and mistreated 
everyone around him. Sean 
Penn gives his all as the irasci- 
ble scuzz, and he’s ably support- 
ed by mute laundress Samantha 
Morton and chattily pretentious 
writer Uma Thurman as the con- 
trary women he beds. But the fa- 
miliar whiff of late-Woody self- 
justification wafts over the entire 
affair, with Emmet claiming that 
a true artist can’t worry about 
who gets hurt along his way. 
West Newton, suburbs. 


T 
*x*x*x*xTHE TALENTED MR. 
RIPLEY (1999). Anthony 
Minghella’s masterpiece, an 
adaptation of Patricia High- 
smith’s creepy favorite, is fash- 
ioned the old, classical way. 
Tom Ripley (Matt Damon, in 
Princeton sportscoat and horn- 
rims) shows up in Italy after ac- 
cepting $1000 from shipping 
magnate Herbert Greenleaf 
(James Rebhorn) to bring back 
Herbert’s prodigal. son, Dickie 
(Jude Law), who’s fled his lega- 
cy to be a jazz musician. Tom in- 
troduces himself to Dickie and 
Dickie’s “fiancée,” Marge 
(Gwyneth Paltrow), as an old 
Princeton classmate, but in truth 
he’s a blank page who borrows | 
Dickie’s clothes and absorbs his | 
mannerisms. That abyss of self- | 


BEST DIRECTOR? IV: The Sixth Sense’s M. Night Shyamalan on the set by himself. 





hood and the need to fill it with 
identity is what drives Alpley, 
despite its canny guises of ho- 
moeroticism and homicide. In 
every aspect of this rendition of 
Highsmith’s most disturbing 
novel, from Gabriel Yared’s icily 
complex and insinuating score to 
the wry tragedy of Cate 
Blanchett and Jack Davenport in 
throwaway roles, Mr. Ripley is 
the consummation of many tal- 
ents into one triumphant, sub- 
versive illusion. Oscar-nominat- 
ed for Best Supporting Actor 
(Law). Nickelodeon, Arlington 
Capitol, Somerville Theatre, 
suburbs. 

*3 STRIKES (2000). Friday co- 
writer D.J. Pooh’s directorial 
debut, ostensibly designed to 
make light of California’s “three- 
strikes” mandatory minimum- 
sentencing laws and their effect 
on the black community, is about 
as much fun as a 25-year sen- 
tence, with its 90-minute screed 
of expletives, n-words, and 
crude racial stereotypes is 
funny. So now Martin Luther 
Kifig Jr’s “free at last” speech 
refers to getting out of jail, and 
the good doctor seems especial- 
ly eloquent following a brilliant 
comic soliloquy about how much 
pussy our young protagonist 
Rob (Brian Hooks) will be getting 
once he’s sprung. Other come- 
dies have been populated with 
such base caricatures, but in 


those films (Don’t Be a Menace | 


to South Central... , Fear of a 
Black Haf) they were intentional 
and satiric. Here the drunken, 
flatulent uncles and dope- 
smokin’ cops don’t seém so iron- 
ic. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
suburbs. 

*xTIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! 
(1990). There’s outrage, certain- 
ly, in Pedro Almodévar’s story of 
a young man (Antonio Ban- 
deras) released from a mental 
hospital who kidnaps a movie 
actress (Victoria Abril) and holds 
her hostage in his apartment till 
she falls in love with him — but 
it’s calculated, as if the director 
were trying to live up to his bad- 
boy reputation. The movie isn’t 
hateful, but its ominous, creepy 
tone is the opposite of Almodé- 
var’s usual cheery hedonism. 
José Luis Alcaine’s cinematog- 
raphy gives the film a luscious, 
pop-primary took, but that’s icing 
on a rather glum cake. Brattle. 
*x*x*xTHE TIGGER MOVIE 
(2000). The most wonderful 
thing about Tiggers, of course, is 
that Tigger is the only one. The 
problem, though, is that our 
bouncerific friend gets it into his 
addied brain that he needs to 
find his family. And so he 
spends most of first-time director 
Jun Falkenstein’s take on A.A. 
Milne’s classic stories bouncing 
around the Hundred Acre Wood, 
searching high and low for 
something even the wee-est pip- 
squeak in the audience knows 
just doesn’t exist. The frustration 
and love we all feel for Tigger is 
profound, however, and his an- 
tics keep the film, well, bouncing 
right along. West Newton, 
Somerville Theatre, suburbs. 
**x*xTOPSY-TURVY (1999). 
Yes, this Mike Leigh film is the 
story of Gilbert & Sullivan’s The 
Mikado, but you don’t have to be 
a G&S fan to enjoy it. In fact, if 
you have any cherished notions 
about the pair, or about the ele- 
gant splendor of the Victorian 
Era, this is not the. Merchant 


thoroughly neurotic, frustrated, 
combative men who nonetheless 
forged a long and successful 
partnership based on charisma 
and talent. What's more, this is 
that rare backstage drama that 
really illustrates from start to fin- 
ish the work behind putting on a 
show, work arduous and 
painstaking enough to make act- 
ing look like an honorable pro- 
fession and the actors look like 
working-class heroes. The 
artists strive for perfection and 
order in their creation but at the 
end of the evening are left with 
only the randomness and dissat- 
isfactions of real life. Yet their 
song lingers, in Topsy-Turvys 
haunting final scene, a testa- 
ment to the performers’ 
Sisyphean, heroic labor. West 
Newton, Arlington Capitol, sub- 
urbs, 

TOSCA’S KISS (1984). See our 
Daniel Schmid feature, on page 
5. Harvard Film Archive. 
*x*xx1/2 TOY STORY 2 (1999). 
The folks at Pixar have taken 
Toy Story and by confronting 
questions~6f self-worth — can 
the monetary value of a toy kept 
pristine in its box equal the joy 
that toy would give to a child 
who plays with it? — made it 
better. This time Woody (voiced 
by Tom Hanks) has been stolen 
by a greedy toy collector who 
plans to sell him to a museum in 
Japan, and Buzz (Tim Allen) 
leads a team of our old favorites, 
including Mr. Potatohead and 
Slinky Dog, to rescue him. This 
brings the toys out of Andy’s 
room and into the real world, giv- 
ing the Pixar people a chance to 
flex their mouses — grown-ups 
have faces this time and Buzz 
gets to take on an airplane. 
There’s. plenty of slapstick for 
the little ones to laugh at, but 
there are also jokes, like the wild 
Barbie beach party and the in- 
spired Star Wars references, 
purely for adult entertainment. 
Arlington Capitol,, Somerville 
Theatre, suburbs. 

**1/2 THE TRIAL (1963). The 
Franz Kafka novel was an odd 
choice for Orson Welles — their 
sensibilities don't match — and 
the movie has a number of 
dreadful mistakes (such as Jean 
Ledrut’s jazz score). But it’s fas- 
cinating, too. Shot against a 
bleak, post—T.S. Eliot landscape 
of concrete apartment buildings 
and rows of lampposts that 
pierce a foggy gray sky (the ac- 
tual city is Zagreb), it’s full of vi- 
sual coups and intriguing scenes 
that don’t quite work. In the best 
sequence, Anthony Perkins, as 
Joseph K., runs through corri- 
dors illuminated by bars of light. 
Perkins has too many nervous 
tics, but by midway point his per- 
formance begins to make some 
sense. The real stars are 
Welles’s camera and Edmond 


Richmond's lighting. Welles. 


turns up in person as the Advo- 
cate {it’s not one of his better 
performances); the cast also in- 
cludes Jeanne Moreau, Elsa 
Martinelli, Romy Scheider, and 
Akim Tamiroff. Brattle. 


UFA: MYTH AND TRUTH 
(1993). Erwin Leiser’s docu- 
mentary looks at Universum Film 
AG, Germany’s dominant studio 
from 1917 through World War II. 
Harvard Film Archive. 
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@WHAT PLANET ARE YOU 


FROM? (2000). Mike (The Grag-. 
* wate) Nichols’s film thas Gary 


Shandiing is an alien sent to 
Earth to impregnate a woman so 


| 
| 
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his breed can take over the uni- 
verse. His detachable penis vi- 
brates when he’s aroused, and 
the humming’ noise provides the 
punch line for a myriad of insipid 
jokes. Ben Kingsley is the alien 
Leader who travels to and from 
Earth by flushing himself. down 
airplane toilets; Annette Bening 
draws on her Oscar-nominated 
performance in American Beau- 
ty to play a flaky real-estate 
agent who, desperate for com- 
panionship and a child, agrees 
to date — and, two days later, 
marry — Shandling after he 
eyes her at an AA meeting. The 
rest of the female population is 
portrayed by insecure nags and 
sex-crazed bitches who, for 
some inconceivable reason, find 
Shandling irresistible. After Ben- 
ing finally gives birth to their son, 
Shandling makes the. evér-pre- 
dictable epiphanic  trans- 
formation from unfeeling. extra- 
terrestrial to sensitive being with 
Hallmark-issue emotions. Cop- 
ley Place, Arlington Capitol, sub- 
urbs. 
**THE-WHOLE NINE YARDS 
(2000). Nick (Matthew Perry), a 
dentist trapped in a torturous 
marriage and saddied with debt, 
discovers that his new neighbor 
Jimmy (Bruce Willis) is reafly:a 
mob .enforcer turned informant 
— but what Nick doesn’t know is 
that his conniving wife (Rosanna 
Arquette, appropriately over-the- 
top) has put a contract ori his 
head. Is the hitter his new pal 
Jimmy, his incorrigible dental as- 
sistant (Amanda Peet), or some 
other John Gotti wanna-be? Add 
to the uneasy buddy chemistry 
between Perry and Willis an up- 
roariously perky Peet and you 
create a charming comic veneer, 
but the other plot threads — in- 
volving a Chicago posse en 
route to Montreal to take out 
Jimmy, Nick’s falling for Jimmy's 
wife (the ever alluring Natasha 
Henstridge), and the presence of 
Jimmy's’ sidekick, Frankie Figs 
(Michael Duncan) — are dis- 
tracting, and the film needlessly 
spills over into multiple, post-cli- 
matic endings. The Whole Nine 
Yards doesn’t go the whole: 10. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*k*x*xWONDER BOYS (2000). 
Curtis Hanson’s wry, relaxed 
rendition of the Michael Chabon 


’ novel is the cinematic equivalent 


of sleeping late on Sunday, 
putting on an old robe, and read- 
ing the newspaper. In a calculat- 
ed reversal of his standard 
lethal-lothario persona, Michael 
Douglas plays Grady Tripp, a 
Pittsburgh university’ professor 
and novelist who wakes up to 
find his wife gone. Worse still, 
long-term mistress Sara (a but-- 
toned-up Francis McDormand), 
who’s also the university's chan- 
cellor and the wife of Grady’s 
department head (a professorial 
Richard Thomas), is pregnant. 
Adding to the turmoil is the ar- 
rival of Terry Crabtree (a sub- 
dued Robert Downey Jr.), 
Grady’s editor. Hanson breezes 
through Grady’s misadventures 
with grace and off-kilter timing; 
mostly, though, it’s the cast that 
brings Wonder Boys to \ife, with” 
Douglas achieving a hapless 
melancholy, Downey embodying 
the persistence of self-destruc- 
tive desire, and Tobey Maguire 
putting in his best performance 
to date as a student whose liter- 
ary gifts are matched only by his 
lack of experience. An exercise 
in taking it easy, Wonder: Boys 
stumbles only when it tries too 
hard. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 
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Sst. Pattie's Day is on Friday, but FNX 
understands that you'll be feeling the 
Shamrock Shakes all weekend long 


So we're sending you some get 
well flowers, and a copy of 
Muppets In Space-featuring the 

little green sage himself. 


Plus, qualify to win $500 of 
ore Credit to Mercata.com 
(that's almost as good as a 
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MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL 
DEPARTMENT OF DERMATOLOGY 
WELLMAN LABORATORIES OF PHOTOMEDICINE 


IS RECRUITING INDIVIDUALS WITH 


ACNE VULGARIS 
on the back 


for a research study using a 


DYE & LASER 


¢ Subjects must be males 18-30 years 

¢ Not be taking any oral medications for acne 

¢ Not be using any creams or ointments on back 

* Single dye and laser treatment 

¢ $700 compensation upon completion of the study 


Please call (617) 726-2005 
<: VIDEO PLUS 


at Brookline Place 
#2 Brookline Place, Brookline, MA 02146 
617-232-9159 * Fax 617-566-8020 * mrvideo!l @gateway.net 


‘TALK TO MEN 
NATIONWIDE 


~ 
617-494-5555 
ALL NEW! 
ALL HOT! 


ONE NIGHT 
STAND! 


Owned & Operated by 
Women Seeking Casual Sex! 


* MR. ROCK & ROLL — VHS $17.99 
* THE MAGICAL LEGEND OF THE LEPRECHAUNS — VHS $17.99 
* THE BONE COLLECTOR — DVD $24.99 
* OUTSIDE PROVIDENCE— DVD $27.99 
* DRIVE ME CRAZY— DVD $29.99 


$1 OFF ANY VIDEO PURCHASE WITH THIS AD. 


Alcohol Problems? 
pid of age or older, concerned 


oe 


ping alcahol use, ou may 
participate in a national resear 


Qualified participants will receive ics 
gational medications and/or individual 
therapy. 


Hartt are2 


You won’t meet your wife with us but you will . 
have one DAMN GOOD TIME! 


1-473-468-0474 


- 18+ LD Rates. 


HEROIN DETOX 


One-day Intensive Narcotic Detoxification’™ 
safely lets you 
KICK IN YOUR SLEEP. 
Also, for Methadone and Painkillers. 


1-888-2-NUTMEG 


www.2nutmeg.com 


Call us for more information at 
McLean Hospital in Belmont 
(617) 855-2486 
OR 
Mass. General Hospital in Boston 
(617) 724-9383 


Drs. Weiss and Gastfriend. 
Bisexual 
Meeting | 

Thursday, March 30. 7-9 p.m. 


Fenway Community Health 
7,Haviland St. 


Call 617-927-6032 or 
e-mail mmiller@fenwayhealth for info 


Have you experienced or 
witnessed a life-threatening 
or traumatic event? 


We are interested in speaking with people who are 
suffering from the consequences of trauma, including 
-those who have been diagnosed with post-traumatic 
stress disorder. We are conducting market research to 

understand how individuals are dealing with trauma and 
«| to obtain your feedback on the best ways to communicate 
potential treatment methods to trauma survivors. 
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Penis/Nipple Enlargement 


feedback may be 
D abate lclehare 


COCO SOCC COLETTE OTOH OOOO SOTO OS OOOE EEE EOTES EO ETOOEEEEOESEO® 


VOLUNTEERS PAID 
FOR DENTAL STUDY 


To join, volunteers must be: 25-40 years of age, 

with or without gingivitis, able to participate in 
2 year study (total of 6 visits). 

QUALIFYING VOLUNTEERS RECEIVE: 
$50-$300 DEPENDING ON NUMBER OF VISITS. 
Free evaluation of the gums, 
Free tooth polishing during the study and 
Comprehensive periodontal tooth cleaning at end of study. 


Call 617-262-5200 ext. 270 


GET 
CONNECTED 


Boston’s Best 
550- F RE E 


Ladies Call FREE 
(617) 621-6000 
Men Call FREE 
vig 621-0610 
Men Call FREE 
(at 7) 621-7910 


Callers must be over 18. PTM Telecommunications 24 hour customer service (800) 711-0046 


Most extensive Foreign, Alt. Lifestyle, and Animated Sections in Boston! ’ 


Healthy, Overweight Women 


Brigham & Women’s Hospital in Boston seeks healthy, over- 
weight women ages 18-40 with regular periods who are-not 


es ives to participate i in. a research s ra nas 


one to five hours. You will be asked to participate in a vari- 
ety of procedures to investigate the relationship between 
ovarian hormones and insulin. We will take a medical histo- 
ry, Sample your blood, and perform a physical exam. You 
will receive payment of up to $500, and may be eligible for a 
FREE 8-week personalized and medically supervised weight 
loss program after completing the study. For details call 
1-800-847-6060, or email pcos @rics.bwh.harvard.edu. 


Receive up to $1464 


Healthy men and women 18-45 are needed to 
participate in a drug free research study on sleep 
and the effects of light. 
* Spend up to 11 or 12 days (including 10 or 11 nights) living in a 
private laboratory suite while we monitor sleep and hormone levels. 
* All meals are provided. 
* Engage in leisure activities for much of the time. 
* A medical evaluation is included. 
For more information, call 


617-732-8093 


LIGHT @gcrc.bwh.harvard.edu 


DO YOU USE COCAINE 
OCCASIONALLY? 


@ A McLean Hospital research group is 
studying the effects of cocaine on 
brain and behavior. 

@ If you qualify for participation, you 

_ may earn up to $1,250. : 

@ For more information call 

1-617-855-2306. 


YOUR AD HERE 


The marquée page is the most affordable 
way to promote your business or service. 


New Low Rate! 


Call Max at 617.425.2678 
and watch your phones light up. 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE MARQUEE PAGE, CALL MAX AT 617-425-2678 





Box Kings, 16 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. Actual 
deliveries will vary based on how you hold and smoke your cigarette. For more 


product information, visit our website at www.brownandwilliamson.com SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your. Health. 





